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| The interval between the ſicend and third Pu nlex WAA. 
HIS interval, though conſiderable enough with re- 
ard to its duration, ſince it took up above fifty years, 
| 95 little remarkable as to the events which relate 
o Carthage: They may be reduced to two heads; of whic 
he one relates to the perſon ef Hannibal, and the other t5 
ame particular differences between ——— and Ma- 
niſſa king of the Numidians, We ſhall treat both ſeparately, 
ut with no great extent. | M A 


8 Er. I. Continuation of the hiffory of Han 1 141. 


7 HEN the ſecond Punick war was ended, by the treaty 
of peace concluded with Scipio, Hannibal, as he him- 
If obſerved in the Carthaginian ſenate, was forty-five years 
age. What we have farther to ſay of this great man, in- 
udes the ſpace of twenty-five years. LESS e 
ANNIBAL undertakes and compleats the reformation of the © 
cottrts of juſtice, and the treaſury e CART HAGE. 
After the coneluſion of the peace, Hannibal, at leaſt in the 
ginning, was greatly reſpected in Carthage, where he filled 
> firſt employments of the ſtate with honour and applauſe. 
He headed the Carthaginian forces in ſome wats againſt _ 
Africans: But the Romans, to whom the very name or 
nnibal gave uneaſineſs, not being able to ſee him in ar 1s, 
gar ph Ee 
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made complaints on tha Account, and accordingly he was re- 
called to Carthage. | | uw ce 


| him, a new theatre, as it were, on which he will diſplay vir- | 


try t& their former happy condition, he was perſuaded, that 
the two moſt powerful methods to make a ſtate flouriſh, were, 


making them enjoy ſuch a delightful, undiſturbed liberty, 
Aer f 
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tually the feveral wants and neceſſities of the ſtate; keeps in 
reſerve a never- failing reſource fbr ſudden emergencies, and 
prevents the people from being burthened with new taxes, | 


which chiefly contribute to make men harbour an averſion for 
bad crept equally into the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the Wh; 
management of the figances.. Upon his being nominated i 
numberleſs multitude of others, without dreading, either the 


(e) The judges exerciſed the moſt cruel rapine with impu- 


1 
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- (5) On his return ke was appointed prztor, which ſeems to | 
have been a very conſiderable employment, as well as of great 
authority. Carthage is therefore going to be, with regard to 


tues and qualities of a quite different nature from thoſe we 
have Hitherto admired! in him, and which will finiſh the pic- 
ture of this illuſtrious man. 1 85 


Eagerly deſirous of reſtoring the affairs of his afflicted coun - 5 


an exact and equal diftribution of juſtice to all pos in gene- | 
ral, and a faithful management of the publick finances. The | 
former, by preſerving an equality among the citizens, and | 


the protection of the Iaws, as fully ſecures their honour, # 
their lives, and properties; unites the individuals of the com- 
monwealth more cloſely together, and attaches them more 
firmly to the ſtate, to which they owe the preſervation of all 
that is moſt dear and valuable to them. The latter, by a 
faithful adminiſtration of the publick revenues, ſupplies punc- 


which are rendered neceſſary by extravagant profuſion, and 


a government. TN | 
Hannibal ſaw with great concern, the irregularities which | 


- 


prætor, as his lovè for regularity and order made him uneaſy 
at every deviation from it, and prompted him to uſe his ut - 
moſt endeavours to feſtore it; he had the courage to attempt 
the reformation of this double abuſe, which drew after it ai 


animoſity of the old faction that oppoſed him, or the new en-| 
mity which his zeal for the republick muſt neceſſarily raiſe. 


nity. . They were ſo many petty tyrants, who diſpofed, in an 
arbitrary manner, of the lives and fortunes of the citizens; 
without there being the leaſt poſſibility of putting a ſtop toll 
their injuſtice, becauſe they. held their commiſſions for life, 
and mutually fupported one another. Hannibal, as prætor, 

e 8 ſummoned 
(] A. M. 3870. A. Rom. 554. (e) Liv, I. XAxIii. n. 46, F 


8 M 


\ 


a 


Y 


NN caxrTHaAcinNtans 2 3 
ummoned before his tribunal an officer, belonging to. the 
1 


dench of judges, who openly abuſed his power. vy tells us 


sto hat he was a queſtor. This officer, who was in the oppoſite 
reat faction to Hannibal, and had already aſſumed all the pride 
tO nd haughtineſs of the judges, among whom he was to be 
vir- dmitted at the expiration of his preſent office, inſolently re- 


Aaſed to obey the ſummons. Hannibal was not of a diſpoſition 
os ſuffer an affront. of this nature tamely. Accordingly he 
Fauſed him to be ſeized by a lictor, and brought him before 

he aſſembly of the people. There, not ſatished with level- 
ing bis reſentment againſt this ſingle officer, he impeached 
Ihe whole bench of judges ; whoſe inſupportable and 'tyran- 
zical pride was not reſtrained, either by the fear of the laws, 


The r a reverence for the magiſtrates. And, as Hannibal per- 
and Peived that he was heard with pleaſure, and that the loweſt and 
Tty, oſt inconſiderable of the people diſcovered on this occaſion, 
our, What they were no longer able to bear the inſolent pride of 


beſe judges, who ſeemed to have a deſign upon their liber- 
ies; he propoſed a law (which accordingly paſſed) by which 
was enacted, that new judges ſhould be choſen: annually : 
vich a clauſe, that none ſhould, continue in office beyond that 


unc- erm. This law, at the ſame time that it acquired him the | 
s in tend{hip and eſteem of the people, drew upon him, propor- 


ionably, che hatred of the greateſt part of the grandees and 


and (4) He attempted another reformation, which created him 
n for Mew enemies, but gained him great honour. The public 
. venues were either ſquandered away by the negligence of 

;hich Pooſe who had the management of them, or were p undered - 
| the i the chief men of the city, and the magiſtrates ; ſo that 
nated honey being wanting to pay the annual tribute due to the 
neaſy Romans, the Carthaginians were going to levy it upon the 
s ut. eople in general. Hannibal, entering into a long detail of 
emp! e publick revenũes, ordered an exact eſtimate of them to be 
1d before him; enquired in what manner they had been ap- 


ied ; the employments and ordinary expences of the ſtate 
d having diſcovered, by this enquiry, that the publick funds 


iſe. d been in a great meaſure embezzled, by the fraud of the 
impu-ficers who had the management of them; he declared and 
in a1 Fomiſed, in a full aſſembly of the people, that, without lay- 
zens ; g any new taxes upon private men, the republick ſhould 
op 0 reafter be enabled to pay the tribute to the Romans, and he 
r life, s as good as his word. The farmers of the revenues, whoſs 


ton Wunder and rapine he had publickly detected, having accuſ- 
. ) Liy, I. xxiil «N, 46 I © | 
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tomed themſelves hitherto to fatten upon the ſpoils of their 1 


country, exclaimed * vehemently againſt theſe regulations, as he 
if their own property had been forced out of their hands, and hc 
not the ſums they kad plundered from the publick.  Wr/) 
5 The retreat and death of HANNIBAL: „ wok 
(e) This double reformation of abuſes raiſed great clamours j 7 6 
againſt Hannibal. His enemies were writing inceſſantly to the nine 
chief men, or their friends, at Rome, to inform them, that 2ppe 
he was carrying on a ſecret intelligence with Antiochus king fity 
of Syria; that he frequently received couriers from him; and f A 
chat this prince had privately diſpatched agents to Hannibal, WWhe e 
to concert, with him, the meaſures for carrying on the war pee 
he Was meditating : That as ſome animals are ſo extremely Wk ec 
Lerce, that it is impoſſible ever to tame them; in like manner ta 
this man was of ſo turbulent and implacable a ſpirit, that he WH T. 
could not brook eaſe, and therefore would, ſooner: or later, Wrou! 
break out again. Theſe informations were liſtened to at hem 
Rome; and as the tranſactions of the preceding war had been he 
begun and carried on almoſt ſolely by Hannibal, they appeared ing 
. the more probable. However, Scipio ſtrongly oppoſed the WW nov 
violent meaſures which the ſenate were going to take, on their (4 
receiving this intelligence, by repreſenting it as * to Mind 
the dignity of the Roman people, to countenance the hatredſi taly 
and accuſations of Hannibal's enemies; to ſupport, with their Męleve 
authority, their unjuſt paſſions ; and obſtinately to purſue him pon 
even to the very heart of his country; as though the Roman: n o: 
had not humbled him ſufficiently, in driving him out of the ard 
field, and foreing him to lay down his arme. imſ- 
hut notwithſtanding theſe prudent remonſtrances, the ſenate taly, 
appointed three commiſſioners to go and make their complaints he o 
to Carthage, and to demand that Hannibal ſhould: be delivered nuch 
up to them. On their arrival in that city, though other thing (2) 
were ſpeciouſly pretended, yet Hannibal was perfectly ſenfible rien 
that himſelf only was aimed at. The evening being come, 
be conveyed himſelf on board a ſhip, which he had ſecretly (f) 
provided for that purpoſe ; on which occafion he bewailed hu) L; 
country's fate more than his own. \SeÞius patriæ quam + /u * 1 
ram eventus miſeratus, This was the eighth year after the con- rte', 
eluſion of the peace. The firſt place he landed at was Tyre, Lide 
VVVVrr . bene“ 
T's | (e) Liv. I. xxxiii. n. 45-49. 1 9 1 Hot 
Tom vero ifti quos paverat per | manos in Annibalem, & ipſos cauſam FEET 
aliquot annos publicus peculatus, ve- | odii quærentes, inſtigabant. Live | code 
Tut bonis ereptis, non furto eorum + It ſhould, methinks, be ſuos. ig. 
manibus extorto, infenſi & irati, Ro- TE l | tig 
4 GY ' | | wie e. E 
ber 7 
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here he was received as in his ſecond country, and had all 
be honours paid him which were due to his exalted merit. 
After ſtaying ſome days here, he ſet out for Antioch, which 
he king had lately left, and from thence waited upon him at 
pheſus. The arrival of ſo renowned a general gave great 


heir ; 
„ As q 
and 


leaſure to the king; and did not a little contribute to deter- 
the nine him to engage in war againſt Rome; for hitherto he had 
that appeared wavering and uncertain on that head. (g) In this 
king ity à philoſopher, who was looked upon as the greateſt orator 
ray df Aſia, had the imprudence to harangue before Hannibal, on 
ibal, 


he duties of a 1 and the rules of the art- military. The - 
peech charmed the whole audience. But Hannibal being 
aſked his opinion of it, I have ſeen, ſays he, many old de- 


nner tards in my life, but this exceeds them all *:2 5 

t he WW The Carthaginians, juſtly fearing that Hannibal's eſcape 
atcr, ould certainly draw upon them the arms of the Romans, ſent 
o at hem advice that Hannibal was withdrawn to Antiochus +. 
been The Romans were very much difturbed at this news, and the 
ared ing might have turned i extremely to his advantage, had be 
| the WW: nown how to make a proper a of it. 
their (3) The firſt counſel that Hannvv4} pave him at this time, 
ry to Hand which he frequently repeated aftefmars, was, to make 
atred italy the ſeat of the war. He required an vaggred ſhips, 
their eleven or twelve thouſand Jand-forces, and offerea .o take“ 
 himWpon himſelf the command of the fleet; to croſs into Ats. 
mans 


Yan order to engage the Carthaginians in the war; and after- 
aards to make a Ein anon. taly, during which the king 
imſelf ſhould be ready to croſs over, with his army, into 


enate taly, whenever it ſhould be thought convenient. This was 
aints he only thing proper to be done, and the king approved very 
vered nuch the propoſal at firſt, + | „ 
bing (:) Hannibal thought it would be expedient to prepare his 
afible friends at Carthage, in order to engage them the more ſtrongiy 
= 1 3 B 2 $23: e 
ret A. M. 3812. A. Rom. (e) Cic. de Orat, L. il. 3. 75, 76. 
TY R ig LE 
ud. 


* Hic Pœnuus libere reſpondifſe 2 was the only general, laughed, 44 


con- rs, multos fe deliros ſenes ſæpe | thinking it impaſſible for a man ta have 
Tyre, die: Sed qui magis quam Phor- | any” faill in war, without being lorg 
y here 10 deliraret vidiſſe neminem. Sto- hrs „ n 
* eus, Serm lit. gives the fellow- 1 They did mores ff they ſent two 


g account of this matter. Awicag | Hips to purſue Hannibal, and bring bi 


tauſan bag EToixe v lr -, dr | back ; they fold ¶ bis goods, raſed bis. 
Ve | ooþ3 A. gp rn I, iyi, bouſe; and, by @ fublick decrie, de- 
bs ig aJvvaloy ιν,,e rde dg $i igywr | clared bim an exile. Such es the gra- 


e. Hannibal bearing a Stoick phil-ſo ¶ greateſt general they ever bad. Corn. 


Ttigiag Thy by rr, Eric hpany x. titude the Carthaginians' pg ewes 10 the 
ber underiake to prove that the wiſe | Nep. in vita Hanmb. c. 7. 
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In his /intereſt. The tranſmitting of particulars, by letters, 
is not only unſafe, but alſo give an imperfe& idea of things, 
and are never ſufficiently particular. He therefore diſpatched 
a a truſty perſon with ample inſtructions to Carthage. This man 

= was ſcarce arrived in the city, but his buſineſs was ſuſpected. 
Sl Accordingly, he was watched and followed; and, at laſt, or- 
= ders were iſſued for his being ſeized. However, he prevented | 
the vigilance of his enemies, and eſcaped in the night: after 
having fixed, in ſeveral publick places, papers, which fully 
declared the occaſion of his coming among them. The ſenate | 
immediately ſent advice of this to the Romans. 25 


(0) Villius, one of the deputies who had been ſent into 
 Afia, to enquire into the ſtate of affairs there, and, if poſſible, f 
to diſcover the real deſigns of Antiochus, found Hannibal in 
Epheſus. He had many conferences with him, paid him ſe- 
veral viſits, and ſpeciouſſy affected to ſhew him a particular 
eſteem on all occafions. But his chief aim, by all this artifi- 
cial behaviour, was to make him be ſuſpected, and to leſſen | 
his credit with the king, in which be ſucceeded” but too 
elt Ps et 888 7 
Some authors affirm, thac Scipio was joined in this em- 
bafly ; and they even relsce the converſation which that gene- 
ral had with Hanni. They tell us, that the Roman having 
aſked him, wie, in his opinion, was the greateſt captain that 
had eye lived; he anſwered, Alexander the Great, becauſe, 
wi a handful of Macedonians, he had defeated numberleſs | 
armies, and carried his conqueſts into countries ſo very re- 
mote, that it ſeemed ſcarce poſſible for any man only to travel 
ſo far, Being afterwards aſked, to whom he pave the ſecond 
rank ; he ey Sev ain Pyrrhus : For this king, ſays Hanni- | 
bal, firſt underſtood the art of pitching a camp to advantage; 
no commander had ever made a more judicious choice of his 
poſts, was better ſkilled in drawing up of his forces, or was 
more happy in winning the affection of foreign ſoldiers; inſo- 
much that even the people of Italy were more deſirous to have 
iim for their governor than the Romans themſelves, though | 
| they had ſo long been ſubject to them. Scipio proceeding, iſ 


A 5 „ aſked 

8 (4) A. M. 3813. A. Rom. 557. Liv. 4 xxx v. n. "a: 1 Polyb. I. ili. | 
p. 166, 167. (2) Liv. I. xxxv. n. 14. Plutarch. in vita Flamin; &c, 

Fohbius repreſents this application | for a very obvious reaſon, ano: her turn 

| 0 Villius to Hannibal, as a premeditated to this converſation, . ſays, that 26 

Nen, in order to render him ſuſpefed | more cas intended by it, than to found | 

1 to Antioc bus, becauſe of bis intimacy Hannibal. and to remove an) feart or 

ui a Roman. Liæy owns, that the | apprebenſions be might be — from the 

3: affair ſucceeded as if it bad been de- Romans. | e NJ 

ſigned; but, at the ſame time, be gives, ES 


/ 
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ters, WI aſked him next, whom he looked * as a third captain; on 
ings, which decifion Hannibal made no ſcruple to give the prefe- 
ched rence to himſelf, Here Scipio could not forbear laughing 


man « But what would you have ſaid, - (continyed Scipio): had '% 


« 


ted. * conquered me ?”* © would, replied Hannibal; have han 
or- % myſelf above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all the generals the 


nted world ever produced.” Scipio was not inſenſible of fo re- | 
after WF fined and delicate a flattery, which he no ways expected; -and . 
= which, by giving him no rival, feemed to inſinuate, that 


no captain was worthy of being put in compariſon with him. 
The anſwer, as told by (n) Plutarch, is leſs witty, and not 


into fo probable. In this author, Hannibal gives Pyrrhus the firſt 
ible, place, Scipio the ſecond, and himſelf the th irc. 
lin (2) Hannibal, ſenſible of the coldneſs with which Antio- 
 ſe- chus received him, ever fince his conferences with Villius or 
ular Scipio, took no notice of it for ſome time, and ſeemed inſen- 
tifi- ſible of it. But at laſt he thought it adviſeable to come to an 
ſſen 


eclairciſſement with the ny + and to open his mind freely to 
him. The hatred (ſays he) which I-bear-ts the Romans, 


* oath; from my moſt tender infancy. It was this hatred 
4% that made me draw the ſword againſt: Rome during thirty- 


ing % fix years. It Was that, even in times of peace, drove me 
that from my native country, and forced me to ſeek an afylum 
uſe, « jn your dominfons, For ever guided and fired by the ſame 
leſs BW ** paſſion, ſhould my hopes be eluded, I will fly to-every part 
re- of the globe, and rouſe up all nations againſt the Romans. 
vel I hate them, will hate them eternally; and know that they 
ond bear me no leſs animoſity. So long as you ſhall continue 
1ni- in the reſolution to take up arms againft that people, you 
ge; may rank Hannibal in the number of your beſt friends. 
his But if other counſels incline you to peace, I — oh to you, 
was © once for all, addreſs yourſelf to others for counſel, and not 
o- % to me.” Such a ſpeech, which came from his heart, and 


= expreſſed the greateſt ſincerity, ſtruck the king, and ſeemed 


ave 
gh to remove all his ſuſpicions; ſo that he now reſolved to give 
ng, Hannibal the command of part of his fleet. E12 
ed i (o) But what havock is not flattery capable of making in 


„ that it was imprudent in him to put ſo much confidence in 
“Hannibal, an exile, a Carthaginian, whoſe fortune or ge- 
„ nius might ſuggeſt, in one day, a thouſand different pro- 
«c jets to him: That beſides, this very fame which Hannibal 


42, 43. f 


CC ARTHAGTNMIAN S. „ 


« is known to the whole world. I bound myſelf to it by an 


courts and in the minds of princes? Antiechus was told, 


Is 


(+) Plut. in Pyrrho, p. 687. (ui) Ibid, n. 19. (o) Lig. l. AX. - 
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in execution. e . 
() Antiochus, impoſed upon and lulled afleep by his flat- 
terers, remained quiet at Epheſus, after the Romans had 
drove him out of Greece; not once imagining that they 


* 


„„ ' HISTORY, OP THE 
« had acquired in war, and which he conſidered as his pecu- 


«*< liar inheritance, was too great for a man who fought only 


„ under the enfigns. of another: That none but the king 
**. ought to be the general and conductor of the war; and that 


« it was incumbent on him to draw upon himſelf only the 


% eyes and attention of all men; whereas, ſhould Hannibal 


«© be employed, he (a foreigner) would have the glory of all 


4 victories aſcribed to him.” No minds, * ſays Livy, on this 


occafion, are more ſuſceptible of envy, than thoſe whoſe merit is 
below their birth and dignity ; ſuch perſons always abhorring vir- 


tue and worth in others, for this reaſon only, becauſe they are 
firange and foreign to themſelves. This obſervation was fully 


verified on this occaſion. Antiochus had been taken on his 


weak fide; a low and ſordid jealouſy, which the defect and 
TCharacteriſtick of little minds, extinguiſhed e 
ſentiment in that monarch. Hannibal was now flighted and 


very generous 


laid afide ; however, the latter was greatly revenged on Anti- 
ochus, by the ill ſucceſs this prince met with; and ſhewed, 


how unfortune that king is whoſe ſoul is acceſſible to envy, and 


his ears open to the poiſonous inſinuation of flatterers. | 


(p) Is 2 council held ſome time after, to which Haboibal, 
for form ſake, was admitted, he, when it came to his turn to 
ſpeak, endeavoured chiefly to prove, that Philip of Macedon 


ought, .on any terms, to be invited into the alliance of. An- 
tiochus, which was not ſo difficult as might be imagined. 
« With regard, ſays Hannibal, to the operations of the war, 
« I adhere immoveably to my firſt opinion; and had my 
«© counſels been likened to before, Tuſcany and Liguria 
«« would now be all in a flame; and Hannibal (a name that 


es ſtrikes terror into the Romans) in Italy. Though I ſhould 


«© not be very well {killed as to other matters, yet the good 


«and ill ſucceſs I have met with, muſt neceſſarily have taught 


« me ſufficiently how to carry on a war againſt the Romans, 
4% have nothing now in my power, but to give you, my 
«© counſel, and offer you my ſervice. May the gods give 
« ſucceſs to all your undertakings.” Hannibal's ſpeech was 
reccived with applauſe, but not one of his counſels were put 


% 


would 


(s) Lie. I. Xvi. n. . (9) Ib. I. xxxvi. 41, 
* Nulla ingenia tam prona ad in- | quam: Quia virtutem & bonum alie- 


vidiam ſunt, quam eorum qui genus | num oderunt. Metbinks it is better to 


ac foxtunam ſuam animis non - | read, ut bonum alienum, ,_ + 
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would ever invade his dominions. Hannibal, who was now 
reſtored to favour, was for ever aſſuring him, that the war 
would ſoon be removed into Aſia, and that he would toon fee 


the enemy at his gates: That be mutt re ſolve, either to ab: « 
cate his throne, or oppoſe vigorouſly a people who graſped ax 


the empire of the world. This diſcourſe waked, in tome litt æ 


meaſure, the king out of his lethargy, and prompted him t 


make ſome weak efforts. But as his conduct was unitcad:, 
after ſuſtaining a great many conſiderable loſſes, he was torce4 
to terminate the war by an ignominious peace ; one of the 
articles of which was, that he ſhould deliver up Hannibal to 
the Romans, However, the latter did not give him opportu- 
nity to put it in execution, retiring to the iſland of Crete, is 
confider there what courſe it would 4 beſt for him ta cake: 


(r) The riches he had brought along with hir, of which 


the people of the iſland got ſome notice, had like to have 
proved his ruin. Hannibal was never wanting in ſtratagems, 


and he had occafion to employ them now, to fave. both him- 


ſelf and his treaſure. He filled ſeveral veſſels with molten 
lead, which he juſt covered over with gold and filver. Theſe 


he depofited in the temple of Diana, in preſence of ſeveral 


Cretans, to whoſe honeſty, he ſaid, he confided all his trea- 


1 ſure. A ſtrong guard was then poſted. on the temple, and 
HFannibal left full at liberty, from a ſuppoſition that his riches 


were ſecured. But he had concealed them in hollow ſtatues. 
of braſs *, which he always carried along with him. .(s) And 
then, embracing a favourable opportunity he had to make his 
eſcape, he fled to the court of Pruſias king of Bithynia. 

It appears from hiſtory, that he made ſome ſtay in the court 


ef this prince, who ſoon engaged in war with Eumenes king 


of Pergamus, a proſeſſed friend to the Romans. By means 


of Hannibal, the troops of king Pruſias gained ſeveral vido- 


ties both by land and fea. 


(.) He employed a ſtratagem, of an extraordinary kind, im 


a ſea-fight. The enemy's fleet, conſiſting of more ſhips than, 


his, he had recourſe to artifice.. He put into-earthen veilels,* 
all kinds of ſerpents, and ordered theſe veſſels to be throwav - 


into the enemy's ſhips. His chief aim in this was, to deſtroys 


Eumenes; and for that purpoſe, it was neceſſary, for him to 


B 5 bing fiuds 


r) Corn. Nep. in Annib. c. 9 & 10. tin. I, xxxii. 0. 4. (i) A M. 


3220. A. Rom. 564. Corn. Nep. in Annib. c. 10, 11. Jutta, I. xxxu}. 6. 
4. (t) Juſtin. I. xxaii. e. 4. Corn, Nep. in vit. Annib. | 

®. Theſe flatuer were thrown out by bim, in @ place of publick reſort, as things: 
of little value. Cota. Neg. £2 2 | 8 
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| 10 HISTORY OF THE : 
| find out which ſhip he was on board of. This Hannibal diſ- 
covered, by ſending out a boat, upon pretence of ey ns 
a letter to him. Having gained his point thus far, he ordered 
the commanders of the relpective veſſels to employ the chief 
Force of their attacks againſt Eumenes's ſhip. They oheyed, 
and would have taken it, had he not outſailed his purſuers. 
The reft of the ſhips of Pergamus ſuftained the fight with 
great vigour, till the earthen veſſels had been thrown into 
them. At firſt they only laughed at this, and were very much 
Ffurpriſed to find ſuch weapons employed againſt them. But 
ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded with ſerpents which flew out of - 
theſe veſſels, when they flew to pieces, they were ſeized with 
| Qread, retired in diſorder, and yielded the victory to the enemy. 
(x) Services of fo important a nature, ſeemed to ſecure for 
ever to Hannibal an undiſturbed aſylum at that prince's court. FI 
However, the Romans would not ſuffer him to be eaſy there, 
dut deputed Q. Flaminius to Pruſias, to complain of the pro- 
teftion he gave Hannibal. The latter eaſily gueſſed the mo- 
tive of this embafly, and therefore did not wait till his ene- 
mies had an opportunity of delivering him up. At firſt he 
"attempted to ſecure himſelf by flight; but perceiving that the 
ſeven ſecret outlets, which he had contrived in his palace, 
were all ſeized by the ſoldiers of Pruſias, who, by this perfi- 
dy, was defirous of making his court to the Romans; he or- 
dered the poiſon, which he had long kepc for this melancholy 
occaſion, to be brought him, and taking it in his hand. Let 
* us, ſaid he, free the Romans from the diſquiet with which 
* they have ſo long been tortured, fince they have not. pati- 
% ence to wait for an old man's death. The victory which 
« Flaminius gains over a naked, betrayed man, will not do 
% him much honour. This fingle day will be a laſting teſti- 
4% mony of the great degeneracy of the Romans. Their fa- 
* thers ſent notice to Pyrrhus, to deſire he would beware of a 
4 traitor who intended to poiſon him, and that at a time 
* when this —_ was at war with them in the very centre 
of Italy; but their ſons have deputed a perſon of conſular 
« dignity, to ſpirit up Pruſias, impiouſly to murther one, who. 
4 is not only wn” but his gueſt.” After calling down 
curſes upon Prufias, and having invoked the gods, the pro- 
tectors and avengers of the ſacred rights of hoſpitality, he 
ſwallowed the poiſon *, and died at ſeventy years of age. 
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(v) A. M. 3822, A. Rom. 566, Liv. 1. xxxix, n. 51. 


* Plutarch, according to bis cuſtom, ſays he, relate, that baving awrapped 
offigns bim three different deaths. Some, | bas cloak about bis neck, be ordered bis 


- 


| CARTHAGINIANS. In 
This year was remarkable for the death of, three great men, 
Hannibal, Philopæmen, and Scipio, who had this in com- 
mon, that they all died out of their native countries, % A 
death little correſpondent to the glory of their actions. The 
two firſt died by poiſon ; Hannibal was betrayed by his hoſt ; 
and Philopæmen being taken priſoner, in a battle againſt the: 
Meſſenians, and thrown into a dungeon, was forced. to ſwal- 
low a doſe of poiſon. As to Scipio, he baniſhed himſelf, tO 
avoid an unjuſt proſecution which was carrying on againſt hink 
at Rome, and ended his days in a kind of obſcurity. 
- "The Character and Eulogium of HANN IBA. 

This would be the proper place for repreſenting. the excel- 
lent qualities of Hannibal, who reflected ſo much glory om 
Carthage. But as, I have attempted to draw his character“ 
elſewhere, and to give a jualt idea of him, by making a com 
pariſon between him and Scipio, I think myſelf_diſpenſed from 
giving his eulogium at large-in this place. 12 

Perſons who devote themſelves to the profeſſion of arms, 
cannot ſpend too much time in the ſtudy of this great. man, 
who is looked upon, by the judges, as the moſt compleat 
general, in almoſt every reſpect, that ever the world produced. 

During the whale ſeventeen years, (the time the war laſted}; 

two errors, only, are objected to him :: Firſt, his not march- 
ing, immediately after the battle of Cannæ, his victorious 
army to Rome, in. order to beſiege that city.: Secondly, his. 
ſuffering their cgprage to be ſoftened and enervated, during: 
their winter quarters in Capua: Errors, which only ſhew,, 
that great men are not ſo in all things; ſummi enim ſunt, ho- 
mines tamen; and which, perhaps, may be partly excuſed. 


But then, for theſe two errors, what a multitude of ſhining-" 


qualities appear in Hannibal! How extenſive were his views 


and deſigns, even in his moſt tender years l. What greatneſs of - 


foul ! What intrepidity, !! What preſence of mind muſt he have: 
poſſeſſed, to be able, even in the fire and heat of action, to. 
take all advantages! With what ſurpriſing addreſs. mult he 
- have managed the minds of men, that, amidit»ſo.great.a va- 
nety of nations. which compoſed his army, who often were in 
want both of money. and, proviſions, his camp. yas not once 
ſervant to fi bis knees. againſt bis but- | wvays carried about bim; und taking th. 
tocks, and not to leave twiſting till 'be | cup into bis bands, cried, Let us fr. 
bad firangled bim. Others: ſay, that in. | Fc. In vita Flaminii, _ . _ 
imitation of Themiftocles-and Midas, be | Vo. II. Of the method of flugys 
drank bull's blood. Livy tells us, that ing and teaching the Helle Lettres,. © 
Hannibal drank. a poiſon which. be al- f Quiatil. . 
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turbed with any inſurrection, | either againſt umfſelf or any of | 


his generals! With what equity, what moderation muſt he 
have behaved towards his new allies, to have prevailed fo far, 
as to attach them inviolably to his ſervice, though he was re- 


duced to the neceſſity of making them ſuſtain almoſt the whole 


burthen of the war, by quartering his army pon them, and 
| levyin contributions in their ſeyeral countries ! 


which refuſed him ſupplies of every kind, and thwarted him 


on all occaſions! It may be affirmed, that Hannibal, during 
tze whole ſeries of this war, ſeemed the only prop of tbe ſtate, 
_ - and the ſoul of every part of the empire of the Carthaginians, 


who could never believe themſelves conquered, till Hanbibal 
confeſſed that he himſelf was fo. e 
But that man muſt know the character of Hannibal very 
imperfectly, who ſhould confider him only at the head of ar- 


mies. The particulars we learn from hiftory, concerning the 
ſecret intelligence he, held with Philip of Macedon 3 the wiſe 


counſels he gave to Antiochus, king of Syria; the double re- 


gulation he introduced in Carthage, with regard to the ma- 


nagement of the publick revenues, and the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, prove, that he was a great ſtateſman in every reſpect. 
So ſuperior and umverfal way his genius, that it took in all 
parts of government; and, ſo great was his natural abilities, 
that he was capable to acquit himſelf in all the various func+ 
tions of it with glory. Hannibal ſhone as conſpieuoufly in 
the cabinet as in the field; equally able to fill the civil or the 
military employments. In a word, he united in his own per- 
fon. the different talents and merits of all profeſſions, the ſword, 
- he gown, and the finances, oP TA Ht 014 


/ He had ſome learning; and though he was fo much em- 
ployed in military labours, and en ged in fo many wars, he 
however found leiſure to cyltivate the-muſes . Several ſmart 


repartees of Hannibal, which bave been tranſmitted to us, 
ſhew, that he had a great fund of natural wit; and this he 
improved by the moſt polite education that could be beſtowed 
at that time, in ſuch a republick as Carthage. He ſpoke 
Greek tolerably well, and wrote ſome books in that language. 
His præceptor was a Lacedzmonion (Solſius) who, with Phi 
lenius, another Lacedæmonian, accompanied bim in all bis 

| | ex pe- 


* Atque hie tantus viz. tantiſque Jung litterie, Ge. Corn. Nep. i” 


dellis diſtrictus, non nihil empor. | vita Annib. cap. 13. 


0 In fine, how . 
fruitful muſt he have been in expedients, to be able to carry - 
on, for ſo many years, a war in a remote country, in ſpite of 
the violent oppoſition made by a powerful domeſtick faction, 
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expeditions. . Both theſe undertook to write the hiſtory of this 


renowned Warrior. | Pri: E ta 44h 

With regard to his religion and moral conduct, he was not 
ſo profligate and wicked as he 1s repreſented by (so] Livy, 
% cruel even to inhumanity, more perfidious than a Cartha- 
& ginian; regardleſs of truth, of probity, of the ſacred ties 
„ of oaths; 2 of the gods, and utterly void of religion.“ 
Iubumana crudelitas, perfidia pluſyuam Punica; nibil weri, nibil 


 fandti, nullus deũm metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla religio. (x) 
According to Polybius, be — a barbarous propoſal that 


was made him, before he entered Italy, and this was, to eat 


human fleſh, at a time when his army was in abſolute want of 


roviſfions. (] Some years after, ſo far from treating with 
e a6 as he was adviſed to do, the dead body of Sempro- 


nius Gracchys which Mago had ſent him; he cauſed-his ſu- 


peral obſequies to be ſolemnized, in preſence of the whole 


army. We. have ſeen him; on many occaſions, ſhewing the 


higheſt reverence for the gods; and (z) Juſtin, who copied 


5 Trogus Pompeius, 2n author worthy of credit, obſerves, that 


be always ſhewed uncommon wiſdom and continence, with re» 
gard to the great number of women taken by him during the 


courſe of ſo long a war; inſomuch that no one would have 
imagined he had been born In Africa, where incontinence is 


the predominant vice of the country. Pudicitiamque eum tans 
tam inter tot captivas habuiſſe, ut in Africa natum gui vis negarets 
His diſregard of wealth, at a time when he had ſo many 


opportunities to enrich himſelf by the plunder. of the cities he 


ſtormed, and the nations he ſubdued, ſhews, that he knew the 
true and genuine uſe which a general ought to make of riches, 
v1%. to gain the affection of his ſoldiers, and to attach allies 
to. his intereſt, by diffuſing his beneſcenee on proper occaſi3 
ons, and not being ſparing in his rewards: a very eſſential 
quality, and at the fame time as uncommon in a commander. 


The only uſe Hanvibal-made of money was ta purchaſe ſoc- 
ceſs ; firmly perſuaded, that a man who is at the head of af. 
fairs, is ſufficiently recompenſed by the glory derived from 


victory: e eee ee, „ 
He always led a very regular, auſtere life; and even in 


times of peace, and in the midſt of Carthage, when he was 
; ; P0040 21 2.4212 OW en e e 


(wo) Lib. xxi. n. 4. (x) 8 Polyb, p. 8 60 Excerpt, 4 


Piod, P · 282. Liv. I, xxv. A. 17. '$x (2 Lib. xxxiz. c. 4. 
* Cibi potioniſque, defiderio natu- | Liu. I. xxi. u. 4. 


uli, non voluptate, modus fnzus.] Conſtat Annibalem nec tum 25 
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14 HISTORY/OF THE 
inveſted with the firſt dignity of the city, we are told that he 
never uſed to recline himſelf on a bed at meals, as was the 
cuſtom in thoſe ages, and drank but very little wine. So re- 
gular and uniform a life may ſerve as an illuſtrious example to 
our commanders, who often include, among the privileges of 
War, and the duty of officers, the keeping of ſplendid. ta- 
bles, and hving luxuriouſly. e 1 PETE 
But notwithitanding theſe eulogiums, I do not however pre- 
tend to juſtify entirely all the errors and defects with which 
Hannibal is charged. Though he poſſeſſed an aſſemblage of 
the moſt exalted qualities, it cannot be denied but that he 


had ſome little tinctare of the vices of his country; and that 
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it would be difficult to excuſe ſome actions and circumſtances 
of his life. (a) Poly hius obſerves, that Hannibal was accuſed 
of avarice in Carthage, and of cruelty in Rome. He adds, 
on the ſame occaſion, that people were very much divided in 
opinion concerning him; and it would be no wonder, as he 
bad made hiw elf ſo many enemies in both cities, that they 
Mould have drawn him in diſadvantageous colours. But Po- 
lybius is of opinion, that though it ſhould be taken for grant- 
ed, that all the defects with which he is charged are true; we 
vet ought to conclude, that they were not ſo much owing to 
his nature and diſpoſition, as to the difficulties: with which he 
was ſurrounded, in the courſe of ſo long and laborious a war; 
and to the complacency he was obliged to ſhow to the general. 
officers, whoſe aſſiſtance he abſolutely wanted, for the execu- 
tion of his various enterprizes; and whom he was not always. 
able to xeſtrain, any more than he could the ſoldiers who. fought. 
under them, e N TOOl THEE TY IvS 8 


SecT. H. Difſenfions between the CA Kn AGENLANS ant 
MaASINISSA ting of Numidia. "ages TION” 


A MON the conditions of the peace granted to the Car- 
1 thaginians, there Was one which imported, that they, 
Mould reſtore to Maſiniſſa all the territories and cities he _ 

ſeſſed before the war; and further, Scipio, to reward the zeal: 
and fidelity: which that monarch had ſhewn with regard to the. 
Romans, had added to his dominions thoſe of Syphax. This; 
preſently afterwards gave riſe to diſputes and quarrels. between, 
the Carthaginians ard Numidians. : . 

11 N 3 7 5 "Theſe: 


( Excerpt. e Polyb, p. 34 & 37. | | | 
Romano. tonantem bello Itatia.con- | eubantem. cœnaſſe, aut plus quam, 
tremuit, nec cam reverſus Carthagi | ſextario vini indulſide, Fuſtin,, I. 
nem ſummum imperium tenuit, aut | xxxii, c. 4s, 8 
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CARTHAGINIANS. 1 
Theſe two princes, Syphax and Maſiniſſa, were both kings 
in Numidia, but reigned in different parts of it. The ſubjects 
of Syphax were called Maſzſuli, and their capital was Cirtha. 
Thoſe of Maſiniſſa were the Maſſyli: but both theſe nations 
are better known by the name of Numidiaus, which was com- 
mon to them. Their principal ſtrength conſiſted in their ca- 
valry. They always rid without ſaddles, and ſome even with- 
out bridles, whence (5) Virgil called them Namide infræni. 
(c) In the beginning of the ſecond Punick war, Syphax ſid- 
ing with the Romans, Gala, the father of Maſiniſſa, to check 
the career of ſo powerful a neighbour, thought it his intereſt 
to join the Carthaginians, and accordingly ſent out againſt 
Syphax a powerful army under the conduct of his ſon, at that 
time but omen years of age. Syphax, being overcome in, 
a battle, in which it is ſaid he loſt thirty thouſand men, eſ- 
caped into Mauritania. However, the face of things was af= 
terwards greatly changed. ee 
(4) Maſiniſſa, after his father*s death, was often reduced 
to the brink of ruin; being drove from his kingdom by am 
uſurper ;. purfued warmly by Syphax; in danger every inſtant 
of failing into the hands of his enemies; deftitute of forces, 
money, and almoſt all things, He was at that time in alliance 
with the Romans, and the friend of Scipio, with whom he had 
an interview in Spain. His misfortunes would not permit him 
to bring great ſuccours to that. general. When Lælius arrived 
in Africa, Maſiniſſa joined him with a few horſe, and from 
that time was attached inviolably to the Roman intereſt. (e) 
Syphax, on the contrary, having married the famous Sopho- 
niſba, daughter of Aſdrubal, went over to the Carthaginians. 
V The fate of theſe two princes now changed once for all. 
Syphax loſt a great battle, and was taken alive by the enemy. 
Maſiniſſa, the victor, beſieged Cirtha, his capital, and took 
it. But he met with a greater danger in that city than he had 
faced in the field; and this was Sophonifba, whoſe charms 
and endearments he was unable to reſiſt. To ſecure this prin» 
ceſs to himſelf, he married her; but a few days after, he was 
obliged to ſend her a doſe of poiſon, as her nuptial preſent; 
this being the only way left him to keep his promiſe with his 
queen, and preſerve her from the power of the Romans. 
This was a confiderable error in itſelf, and which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily diſoblige a nation that was ſo jealous of its authority; 
But this young prince repaired it chriſty; by the ſignal 


„ ſervices 
%) En. I. is, ver. 43. (e) Liv. I. Xxis. n. 48, 49; (ad) Ibid. l. 
xx x. n. 29—34. (e] Ibid. I. Xxx. n. 23+ [. em, I. Xxx. fe 
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16 nISTORY OF THE 


ſeryices he afterwards did Scipio. (F) We obſerved, that af- 
ter the defeat and capture of Syphax, the dominions of this 
prince were beſtowed upon him; and that the Carthaginians 
were forced to reſtore all he poljefed before. This gave riſe 
to the diviſions we are now goiug tc. relate, 


(g) A territory ſituated towards the ſea-fide, near the leſſer 
gyrtis, was the ſubject of thoſe conteſts. The country was. 


ve: y rich, and the joil exiremety fruitful, a proof of which 


is, that the city of Lit (only) which belonged to that ter- 
ritory, paid daily a talent to the Carthaginians, by way of 
tribute. Maſiniſſa bad ſeized part of this territory. Each 
fide diſpatched deputies to Rome, to plead the cauſe of their 
ſuperiors before the ſenate. This aſſembly thought proper to 
ſend Scipio Africanus, with two other commiſſioners, to exa- 
mine the controverſy upon the ſpot. However, they returned 
without coming to any reſolution, and left ihe buſineſs in the 


ſame uncertain ſtate in which they had found it. Poſſibly they 


| had ated in this manner by order of the ſenate, and had re- 
ceived private inſtructions to-favour Maſiniſſa, WhO was then 
- pollefſed of the diſtrict in queſtion. 
(% Ten years after, new commiſſioners having been ap- 
ointed to examine the ſame affair, they acted as the men 
zad done, and left the whole undetermined. 


| brought*their complaint to the ſenate, but with greater impor- 


(i) After the like diſtance of time, the Carthaginians again : 


tunity than before. They repreſented, that beſides the lands 
at firit conteſted, Maſiniſſa had, during the two Pegg 


years, diſpoſſeſſed them of upwards of ſeventy towns and ca 
tles. That their hands were bound up by the article of the 
laſt treaty, which forbad their making war upon any of the 
ies of the Romans; that they could no longer bear the 
infolepce, the avarice, and cruelty of that prince; That 


| vo were deputed to Rome with three requeſts, (which they 


eſired might be immediately complied with) wiz. either to. 


get orders to have the, affair examined and decided by the ſe- 
pate; or, ſecondly, that they might be Domes to repel 
force by force, and defend themſelves by arms; or laſtly, that, 
if favour was to prevail over juſtice, they then Aa we. the 
Romans to ſpecify, once for all, which of the Carthaginian, 
lands they were defirous ſhould be veſted in Maſiniſſa, that 
they, by this means, might hereafter know what they had to, 


depend on; and that a Roman people would have ſome on 
- Bard. 


(J) Liv. 1. xxx. n. 44+ « 8) Id. I. xxxiv. n. 62. (hb) A. M. 7 
S. Rom. 567. Id, I, ws as 17s. C)), A. M. 3833. A. Rom. 577. Id. 
all, Ne. 23, 24. 
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CARTHAGINIANS. 1 
gard to them, at à time that this prince ſet no other bounds 
to his pretenſions, but his inſatiable avarice. The deputies 


concluded with beſeeching the Romans, that if the Carthagi- 
nians had been guilty of 

fince the concluſion of the laſt peace, that they themſelves 
would puniſh them for it; and not give them up to the wild 


caprice of a prince, by whom their liberties were made preca- -- 
rious, and their lives inſupportable. After ending their 
ſpeech, being pierced with grief, they fell proſtrate upon the 


earth, and burſt into tears; a ſpectacle that moved all who 
were preſent to compaſſion, and raiſed a violent hatred againſt 
Maſiniſſa. Guluſſa his fon, who was then preſent, being aſked 


what he had to reply; he anſwered, that his father had mot” 


given him any inſtructions, not knowing that any thing would 


be laid to his charge. He only deſired the ſenate: to refle&;” 


that the circumſtance which drew all this hatred upon him 
from the Carthaginians, was, the inviolable fidelity with 
which he had always been attached to them. The ſenate; 
after hearing both ſides, anſwered, that they were inclined to 
do juſtice to that party to whom it was due: That Guluſſa 


| ſhould ſet out immediately with their orders to his father, who 


was thereby commanded to ſend deputies with thoſe of Car- 


thage: That they would do all that lay in their power to ſerve 
| kim, but not to the prejudice of the Carthaginians: That it 
was but juſt the ancient limits ſhould be preſerved; and that 


it was far from being the intention of the Romans, to have 
the Carthaginians diſpoſſeſſed, during the peace, of thoſe terri- 
tories and cities which had been left them by the treaty. The 


deputies of both powers were then diſmiſſed with the uſual _ 


preſents. v4 


) But all theſe aſſurances were but mere words. It is plain 


that the Romans did not once endeavour to ſatisfy the Cartha- 


ginians, or do them the leaſt juſtice ; and that they ſpun out 
the buſineſs, on purpoſe to give Maſiniſſa an opportunity to 


eſtabliſh himſelf in his uſurpation, and weaken his enemies. 


() A neo deputation was ſent to examine the affair upon 


the ſpot, and Cato was one of the commiſſioners. On their 
arrival, they aſked the parties if they were willing to abide by 
their determination. Maſiniſſa ready complied. .'The Cartha- 


2 anſwered, that they had a fixed rule to which they ad- 
hered, and that this was the treaty which had been concluded 


by Scipio, and deſired that their cauſe might be examined 


with all poſſible rigour. They therefore could not come to 


any 


(4%) Polyb. p. 95. (1) A. M. 3848. A. Rom, 592. App. de bell. 


Pun. p. 37. 
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any crimes (with regard to them) 
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18 HIS TOR OFT THE . 
any deciſion. The deputies viſited all the country, and fbund 
it in a very good condition, eſpecially the city of Carthage: 
And they were ſurpriſed to ſee it, aſter being involved in ſuch 
a calamity, again. raiſed to ſo exalted a piteh of power and 
grandeur. The ſenate was told of this, immediately on the 
return of (the deputies; and declared Rome could never be in 
ſafety, ſo long as Carthage ſhould ſubſiſt. From this time, 
whatever affair was debated in the ſenate, Cato always added 


the following words to his opinion, I conclude that Caribage 
ought to be defliroged. This grave ſenator did not give himſelf 


the trouble to prove, that bare jealouſy of the growing power 


, 


of a neighbouring ſtate, is a warrant ſufficient for deſtroying 


a city contrary to the faith of treaties. But Scipio Naſica was 
of opinion, that the ruin of this city. would draw after it that 
of their commonwealth; becauſe that the Romans, having 
then no rival to fear, would quit the ancient ſeverity of their 
manners, and abandon themſelves to luxury and pleaſures, the 
never failing ſubverters of the moſt flouriſhing empires. 

() In the mean time diviſions broke out in Carthage. The 
popular faction, being now become ſuperior to that of the 
grandees and ſenators, ſent forty citizens into baniſhment; 


and bound the people by an oath, never to ſuffer the leaſt men- 


tion to be made of recalling thoſe exiles. They withdrew to 
the court of Maſiniſſa, who diſpatched Guluſſa and Micipſa, 


his two ſons, to Carthage, to ſolicit their return. However, 


the gates of the city were ſhut againſt them, and one of them 
was cloſely. purſued by Hamilcar, one of the generals of the 
republick, This gave occaſion to a new war, and accordingly 


armies were levied on both ſides. A battle was fought; and 


the younger Scipio, who afterwards ruined Carthage, was 
ſpectator of it. He had been ſent from Lucullus in Spain, 
under whom Scipio then fought, to Maſiniſſa, to deſire ſome 
elephants from that monarch. During the whole engagement, 
he ſtood upon a neighbouring hill; and was ſurpriſed to ſee 
Maſiniſſa, then eighty-eight years of age, mounted (agreeably 
to the cuſtom of his country) on a horſe without a ſaddle; 
Kying from rank to rank like a young officer, and ſuſtaining 


the moſt arduous” toils. The fight was very obſtinate, and 


continued all day, but at laſt the Carthaginians gave way. 
Scipio uſed to ſay afterwards, that he had been preſent at many 
battles, but at none with ſo much pleaſure as this; having ne- 


ver before beheld ſo formidable an army engage, without any 


danger or trouble to himſelf. And being very converſant in 
the writings of Homer, he added, that, till his time, there 
| 9825 e my were 
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d were but two maxe who had been ſpectators of ſuch an action, 
7 Dix. Jupiter fm mount Ida, and Neptune from Samothrace, 
h - when the Greeks and Trojans fought before Troy. I know 

d not whether the fight of an hundred thouſand men (for ſo 
ge many there were) butchering one another, can adminiſter a 
in real pleaſure; or whether ſuch a pleaſure is conſiſtent with the 
e, ſentiments of humanity, ſo natural to mankind. ' . 
d (2) The Carthaginians, after the battle was over, entreated 
ge * Scipio to terminate their conteſts with Maſiniſſa. Accordingly 
if he heard both parties, and the Carthaginians conſented to 
Tr yield up the territory of Emporium *, which had been the - 
g firſt cauſe of their diviſion ; to pay Maſiniſſa two hundred ta- 
a8 lents of ſilver down, and eight hundred more, at ſuch times 
at as ſhould be agreed. But Maſiniſſa inſiſting on the return of 
g 4A the exiles, they did not come to any deciſion. Scipio, after 
i |} having paid his compliments, and returned thanks to Maſi- 
1 niſſa, ſet out with the elephants, for which he had been ſent. 
(% The king, immediately after the battle was over, had 
1e blocked up the enemy's camp, which was pitched upon a hill, 
1e | Whither neither troops nor proviſions could come to them. 
3 | During this interval, there arrived deputies from Rome, with 
— orders from the ſenate to decide the quarrel, in caſe the king 
to | ſhould be defeated ; otherwiſe, to-leave it undetermined, =_ - 
1 to give the king the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of the continuation 
r, their friendſhip; and this they did. In the mean time, the 
m famine daily increaſed. in the enemy's camp, which bein, 
— beghtoned by the plague, occaſioned . a new calamity, and 
1 made dreadful havock. Being now reduced to the laſt extre- 
d - | mity, they ſurrendered to Maſiniſſa, promiſing to deliver up 
W | the deſerters, to pay him five thouſand talents of ſilver in fifty 
— years, and reſtore the exiles, notwithſtanding their oaths to 
ls 3} the contrary. They all ſubmitted to the ignominious ceremony 
1 of paſſing under the yoke 4, and were diſmiſſed, with only: 
= 1 one ſuit of clothes for each. Guluſſajno ſatiate his vengeance 
ly TTT | # : for 
3 75 . | PORE | 
8 08 (n) App. de bell. Pun, p. 40. (6) Ibid, 5 
a - | _* The Emporium, or Emporia, WAs above-mentioned, left the Romans ſhould 
y. | a country of A rica, on the. Lefſer Cyr ſail beyond the Fair Promentory, that. 
y | tit, in which eptis ftoed. No part of lay before Carthage; and. 55 eme de- 
g the Cartbaginian dominions was more || quainted with a country, which might 
— 3 Frritful than this, Polybius, I. i. ſays, | induce them 10 attempt the congueſt of it. 
= that the revenue that aroſe from this + Is furent tous paſses fous le joug 2 
in j place, was ſo confiderable, that al! their | Sub jugum miſſi; a kind of gallows 
re : bopes were almoſt founded on it, iv aig (made by tao forked flicks, landing up- 
re : (wiz. their revenues from Emporia | right) was erefitd, and a ſpear laid 
| X Tas jatyipaeg tb To this | acroſs, under which vanguiſbed enemies 


was ging their care aud. ftate-jealouſy | were obliged ro paſs, Feſtus, 


* 
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bor the ill treatment, as we before obſerved met with; 
| 8 'S fear out, againſt them, a body of cavalry, “from their 


great weakneſs, they could neither eſcape Hit. So that 
of fifty-eight thouſand men, very few returned to Carthage. 
. The third Pux ex Har. 


40 7 The third Punick war, which was leſs conſiderable than 


EI 
e 
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= either of the former, with regard to the number and greatneſs 
= of the battles, and its continuance, which was only four 
2 ears, was ſtill more remarkable with reſpect to the ſucceſs and 
_— event of it, as it ended in the total ruin and deſtruction of 
e e 2 5 
) The inhabitants of it, from their laſt defeat, knew what 
4. ro might naturally fear from the Romans, from whom they - 
dad always met with the moſt rigorous treatment after they 3 
_ had addreficd them upon their diſputes with Maſiniſſa. TO a 
prevent the conſequences of it, the Carthaginians, by a de- 
_ crecof the ſenate, impeached Aſdrubal, general of the army, 
SE and Carthalo commander * of the auxiliary forces, as guilty 
of high-treaſon, for being the authors of the war againſt the ; 
King of Numidia. They then ſent a deputation to Rome, to 
enquire what opinion that republick entertained of their late 
| £5 proceedings, and what was defired of them. The deputies * 
| + were coldly anſwered, that it was the bufineſs of the ſenate ö 
uud people of Carthage to know, what ſatis faction was due to 
1 5 the Romans. (7) A ſecond deputation bringing them no 
= clearer anſwer, they fell into the greateſt deje&ion ; and bein 
i > ſeized with the ſtrongeſt terrors, upon recollecting their paſt 1 
; E + fufferings, they fancied the enemy was already at their gates ⁵ 
\/ ES: and imagined to themſelves all the diſmal conſequenees of a ; 
Dong ſiege, and of a city taken ſword in hand. 3 I 


(.) In the mean time, the ſenate debated at Rome, on the 
meaſures it would be proper for them to take; and the diſputes 
between Cato and Scipis.Nafica, who were of a quite- differ- 
ent opinion on this ſubje&, were renewed. The former, on 
his return from Africa, had declared in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
that he had not found Carthage exhauſted of men or money, 
nor in that weak and humble Rate, as the Romans ſuppoſed. 


e 


it to be; but, on the contrary, that it was crouded with vigo- 

rous young men, abounded with immenſe quantities of gold 
and filver, and prodigious magazines of arms and all warlike 4 
. . 4 ſtores, 3 


[ A. M. 3855. A. Carth. 697. A. Rom. 599. Ant. J. C. 149. 17 
Appian p. 41. 42 ( Plut. in vit. Cat. p. 252. (s) Ib. p. 352. 1 
* 7 be foreign forces were commended | Carthaginian officer, called ty Appian e 
9 leaders of their reſpec ive nations, | Benagx O- ts : 
ö were all under the command of a | | 
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ſtores ; and was. ſo baughty and confident on account of this E, 
force, that 4 opes and ambidon had no bounds. It is 

ter be had ended his ſpeech, he threw, out 
of the lappe his robe, in the midſt of the ſenate, ſome- 
African figs ; and, as the ſenators admired their beauty and 


Aze, (:) Know, ſays he, that it is but three days fince theſe figs 
awere gathered. Such is"the diſtance betaueen the enemy and uu. 
() Cato and Naſica had each of them their reaſons. for vot- 
Ing as they did. Naſica, obſerving that the people roſe to 
ſuch a height of inſolence, as threw them into exceſſes of 


every kind; that their proſperity had ſwelled them with a 
pride which the ſenate itſelf was not able to check ; and that 
their power was become ſo enormous, that they were able to 
draw the city, by force, into every mad deſign they might 
undertake ; Naſica, I ſay, obſerving this, was deſirous that 
they ſhould eontinue in fear of Carthage, in order that this 
might ſerve as a curb to reſtrain their audacious conduct. For 
it was his opinion, that the Carthaginians were too weak to 
ſubdue the Romans; and, at the ſame time, ſo powerful, that 
it was not for the intereſt of the Romans, to conſider them in 
a contemptible light. With regard to Cato, he thought, that 


as his countrymen were become haughty and inſolent by ſuc- _ i 


ceſs, and plunged headlong into diſſolution of every ind; 
nothing could be more dangerous, than for it to have a rival 


city, (to whom the Romans were odious;) a city that till now "M1 
had been powerful, but was become, even by its misfortunes, 


more wiſe and provident than ever; and therefore that it 


would not be ſafe, to remove the fears of the inhabitants en- 


tirely with regard to a foreign power; ſince they had, within 
their own walls, all the opportumitg 
in exceſſes of every kind,  _ 


To lay afide, for one inſtant, the laws of equity, I leave i I 


the reader to determine, which of theſe two great men reaſoned 
moſt juſtly, according to the raaxims of ſound policy, and the 
true intereſt of a ſtate. One undoubted circumſtance is, that 
all hiſtorians have obſerved, that there was a ſenſible change 


in the conduct and government of. the Romans, immediately 


after the ruin of Carthage: That vice no longer made its 


(i) Plin. I. v. c. 18. (e) Plut. ibid. in vita Cat. 
® Ubi Carthago, & æmula impe | Metus hoftilis in bonis artibus civi-. 


rii Romani ab ftirpe interiit, Fortu- |'tatem retinebat. Sed ubi formido © | 


na ſævire ac miſceie omnia cœpit. ] illa mentibus deceffit, ilicet ea que 


Salluſt in bell. Catilin. ſecundæ res amant, laſcivia atque ſus 
Ante Carthaginemdeletam populus | perbia inceſſere. Idem in bello 7 Al *5 


j n 


gurt bino. 


* 


& ſenatus Romanus placidè modeſtẽ - 
que inter ſe Remp. tractabant. | 


of indulging themſelves 3 8 
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; and about four thouſand horſe. 


Kiso oF Tas : 
way into Rome with a timorous pace, and ag ire by ſtealth, 
but appeared barefaced, and ſeized, with ang rapidity, 
all orders of the republick : That ſenators} 


Mlebeians, in a 
word, all conditions abandoned themſelves to luxury and vo- 
Juptuouſneſs, without having the leaſt regard to, or ſenſe of 


decency, which occalioned, as it muſt neceſſarily, the ruin of 


the Rate. © The firſt Scipio“, ſays Paterculus, ſpeaking of 
«© the Romans, had laid the foundations of their future 


* grandeur; and the laſt, by his conqueſts, had opened a 


% door to all manner of luxury and diſſoluteneſs. For after 


% Carthage, which obliged Rome to ſtand for ever on its 


& guard, by diſputing empire with that city, had been totally 
& deſtroyed ; the depravity of manners was no longer ſlow in 
& its progreſs, but ſwelled at once into the 1 exceſs of 
« corruption.“ | | „ | 
(ao) Be that as it will, the ſenate reſolved to declare war 
againſt the Carthaginians ; and the reaſons or pretences urged 
for it were, their keeping up ſhips, contrary to the tenor of 
treaties; their ſending an army out of their territories, againſt - 
a prince who was in alliance with Rome, and whoſe ſon they 


treated ill, at the time he was accompanjed by a Roman 


ambaſſador. | 
(x) An event, that chance occaſioned very fortunately, at 


the time that the ſenate of Rome was debating on the affair of 


Carthage, contributed, doubtleſs, very much to make them 


take that reſolution. This was the arrival of deputies from 
Utica, who came to ſurrender up themſelves, their effects, 


their lands, and their city, into the hands of the Romans. 
Nothing could have happened more ſeaſonably. Utica was the 


ſecond city of Africa, val rich, and had an equally ſpacious 
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and commodious port; it ſtood within ſixty furlongs of Car- [1 | 


thage, ſo that it might ſerve as a place of arms in the attack 
of that city. The Romans now heſitated no longer, but pro- 
claimed war. M. Manilius and L. Marcius Cenſorinus, the 
two conſuls, were deſired to ſet out as ſoon as poſſible. They 
had ſecret orders from the ſenate, not to end the war, but by 
the deſtruction of Carthage. The conſuls immediately left 


Rome, and ſtopped at es eren in Sicily. They had a con- 


ſiderable fleet, on board of which were fourſcore thouſand foot, 


| N . The 

- (w) App. p. 42. (x) A. M. 3856. A. Rom. 6co, App. bell. 
un. p. 42 | | Sw 

„ Potentiz Romanorum prior Sei- non gradu, ſed precipiti curſu à vir- 


metu, ſublataque imperii mula, | 


pio viam aperuerat, luxuriz poſterior | tute deſcitum, ad vitia tranſcurſum. 3 
aperuit. 8 remoto Carthaginis Vel. Paterc. l. ii. e. 17 = 
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_ (3) The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with the re- 


ſolutions which had been taken at Rome. The anſwer brought 


back by their deputies, had only increaſed their fears, wiz. [7 
vas the buſmeſs of the Carthaginians, to conſider what ſatisfattion 


.avas due to them*. This made them not know what courſe to 


take. At laſt, they ſent new deputies, whom they inveſted 


with full powers to act as they ſhould ſee fitting; and even 


(what the former wars could never make them ſtoop to) to 
declare, that the Carthaginians gave up themſelves, and all 
they poſſeſſed, to the will and pleaſure of the Romans. This, 


according to the import of the clauſe, /e /uaque eorum arbitrio 


permittere, was ſubmitting themſelves, without reſerve, to the 


power of the Romans, and becoming their vaſſals. Never- 
theleſs, they did not expect any great ſuceeſs from this conde- 
fcenſion, though ſo very mortifying ; becauſe, as the Uticans 


had heen before-hand with them on that occaſion, this had 
deprived them of the merit of a ready and voluntary ſubmiſſion. 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were informed that 
war had been proclaimed, and that the army was ſet out. 
The Romans had diſpatched a courier to Carthage, with the 
decree of the ſenate; and to inform that city, that the Roman 


fleet was ſailed. The deputies had therefore no time for deli- 


beration, but delivered up themſelves, and all they poſſeſſed, 


to the Romans. In conſequence. of this behaviour, they were 
anſwered, that ſince they had at laſt taken a right ſtep, the 


ſenate granted them their liberty, the enjoyment of their laws, 


and all their territories, and other pofleſhons, whether pub- 
lick or private, provided that, within the ſpace of thirty days, 
they ſhould ſend (as hoſtages to Lilybæum) three hundred 


young Carthaginians of the firſt diſtinction, and comply with 
the orders of the conſuls. . This laſt condition filled them with 


inexpreſſible anxiety.: But the concern they were under, would 


not allow them to make the leaſt reply, or to demand an ex- 


75 nor indeed would it have been to any purpoſe. 
hey therefore ſet out for Carthage, and there gave an ac- 
count of their embaſſy. | | I 


. (z) All the articles of. the treaty were extremely ſevere with 


regard to the Carthagimans ; but the ſilence of the Romans, 


with reſpe& to the cities, of which no notice was taken in the 
conceſſions which that people was willing to make, perplexed 
them exceedingly. But all they had to do was to obey. After 


che many former and recent loſfes the Carthaginians had ſuſ- 


(3) Polyb. excerpt, legat. p. g. (a) Ibids |, 
3 | * To the Romans, 
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tined, they were by no means in condition toro fuch an 


enemy, ſince they had not been able to oppoſe- Maſiniſſa. 


Troops, proviſions, ſhips, allies, in a word, every thing was 


wanting, and hope and vigour more than all the reſt. 


They did not think it proper to wait till the thirty days 
which had been allowed them were expired, but immediately 


ſent their hoſtages, in order to ſoften the enemy, by the rea- 
dinefs of their obedience, though they durſt not flatter them- 
ſelves with the hopes of meeting with favour on this occaſion,” 
Theſe hoftages were in a manner the flower, and the only 
hopes of the nobleſt families of Carthage. No ſpectacle was 
ever more moving; nothing was heard but cries, nothing ſeen 
but tears, and all places echoed with groans and lamentations. 


But above all, the unhappy mothers, quite bathed in tears, 
tore their diſhevelled hair, beat their breaſts, and, as if grief 
and deſpair had diſtracted them, they yelled in ſuch a 
manner, as might have moved the moſt ſavage breaſts to 


compaſſion. But the ſcene was much more mournful; when 


the fatal moment of their ſeparation was come ; when, after 


having accompanied their dear children to the ſhip, they bid 
- them a long, laſt farewel, -perſuaded that they ſhould never 


fee them more; wept a flood of tears over them; embraced 
them with the utmoſt fondneſs ; claſped them engerly in their 


arms; could not be prevailed upon to part with them, till 


they were forced away, which was more grievous and afflicting 


than-if their hearts had been torn out of their breaſts. The 
hoſtages being arrived in Sicily, were carried from thence to 
Rome; and the conſuls told the deputies, that when they 


ſhould arrive at Utica, they would acquaint them with the 


orders of the republic. 45 3 
(a) In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, nothing can be more grie - 


vous than a ſtate of uncertainty, which, without deſcending 
to particulars, images to the mind the blackeſt ſcenes of 
miſery. As ſoon as it was known; that the ffeet was arrived at 
Utica, the deputies repaired to the Roman camp; ſignifying, 


that they were come in the name of their republick, in order 


to receive the commands which they were ready to obey. The 


conſul, after praiſing their good diſpoſition and compliance, 
commanded them to deliver up to him, without fraud or delay, 
all their arms. This they conſented to, but beſought him to 
reflect on the ſad condition to which he was reducing them, 
jn the time that Aſdrubal, whoſe quarrel againſt them was 
owing to no otlier cauſe but their perfect ſubmiſſion to the 
orders of the Romans, was advanced almoſt to their gates, 


| 5 | with 
(a] Polyb, p. 973. Applan. p. 4-46. 
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CARTHAGINIANS. 29 
with an army of twenty thouſand men. The anſwer returned 


them was, that the Romans would ſet that matter tight. 
(3) This order was immediately put in execution. There 


arrived in the camp, a long train of waggons, loaded with all 


the preparations of war, taken out of Carthage: Two hun- 


dred thouſand compleat ſets of armour, a numberleſs multi- 


tude of darts and javelins, with two thouſand engines for 
ſhooting darts and tones . Then followed the deputies of 
Carthage, accompanied by the moſt venerable ſenators and 


prieſts, who came purpoſely to try to move the Romans to” 


compaſſion in this critical moment, when their ſentence was 
going to be pronounced, and their fate would be irreverſibles 
Cenſofinus the conſul, for it was he who ſpoke all this times 
roſe up fer a moment at their coming, and expreſſed ſome- 
kindneſs and affection for them; but ſuddenly afluming a grave” 
and ſevere countenance :. ** I cannot, ſays he, but comm 
t the readineſs with which you execute the orders of the ſe⸗ 
„ nate. They have commanded me to tell you, that it is theis 
c abſolute will and pleaſure that you depart out of Carthages 
« which they have reſolved to deſtroy; and that you remove 
* into any other part of your dominions,, as you ſhall think - 
«© proper, provided it be at the diſtance of eighty ſtadia + 
& from the ſea.” . EY | 
(e) The inſtant the conſul had pronounced this fulminating 


decree, nothing was heard among the Carthaginians but las 


mentable ſhrieks and howlings. Being now in a manner thun 
der-ſtruck, they neither knew where they were, nor what 
they did; but rolled themſelves in the. duſt, tearing their 
cloaths, and unable to vent their grief any otherwiſe, but by 
broken ſighs and deep groans. Being afterwards. a little re? 
covered, they lifted up their hands with the air of ſuppliants;: 
one moment towards the gods, and the next towards the Roa 
mans, imploring their mercy and juſtice with regard to x peo 

le, who would foon be os to. the extremes of deſpair; 

ut as both the gods and men were deaf to their fervent pray= 
ers, they ſoon changed them into reproaches and imprecations z 
bidding the Romans call to mind, that there were ſuch beings 
as avenging deities, whoſe ſevere eyes were for ever open ofi 


| putt and treachery. The Romans themſelves could not re: 
frain from tears at ſo moving a ſpectacle, but their reſolutioa 


was fixed. The deputies could not even prevail fo. far, as to 


: get the execution of this order ſuſpended, till they ſhould have 


an opportunity of preſenting themſclves again before the ſe- 
Vor. II. =: 3 nate, 
(6) Appian. p. 46. (e) Ibid. p. 46-53. 

* Baliſtæ or Catapultæ. + Four lragues, or twelve miles. 
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'26 HISTORY OF THE 
nate, if poſlible, to get it revoked. They were forced to ſet 


out immediately, and carry the anſwer to Carthage. 
(4) The people waited for their return with fach an impa- 


tience and terror, as words could never expreſs. It was ſcarce 
poſſible for them to break through the croud, that flocked 


round them, to hear the anſwer, which was but too ſtrongly 


painted in their faces. When they were come into the ſenate, 


and had declared the barbarous orders of the Romans, a ge- 


neral ſhriek informed the people of their too lamentable fate; 


and, from that inſtant, nothing was ſeen and heard in every 
part of the city, but howling and deſpair, madneſs and fury. 


The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the courſe 
of the hiſtory for a moment, to reflect on the conduct of the 
Romans. It 1s great pity that the fragment of Poly bius, 
where an account is given of this deputation, ſhould end ex- 

actly in the moſt affecting part of this event. -I ſhould ſet a 


much higher value on one ſhort reflection of ſo judicious an 
author, than on the long harangues which Appian aſcribes to 
the deputies and the conſul. I can never believe, that fo ra- 


tional; judicious, and juſt a man as Polybius, could have ap- 


probed the proceedings of the Romans on the preſent occaſion. 


We do not here diſcover, in my opinion, any of the characte- 


riſticks which diſtinguiſhed them antiently ; that greatneſs of 
ſoul, that re&itude, that utter abhorrence of ali mean artifi- 
ces, frauds, and impoſtures, which, as is ſomewhere ſaid, 


formed no part of the Roman genius; Minime Romanis artibus. 
Why did not the Romans attack the Carthaginians by open 


force? Why-ſhould they declare expreſsly in a treaty (a moſt 


ſolemn and ſacred thing) that they allowed them the full en- 
joyment of their liberties and laws; and underſtand, at the 


ſame time, certain private conditions, which proved the entire 


ruin of both? Why ſhould they conceal, under the ſcandalous 


omiſſion of the word city in this treaty, the black deſign of 
deſtroying Carthage; as if, beneath the cover of ſuch an-equi- 
yocation, they might deſtroy it with juſtice ? In fine, why did 
the Romans not make their laſt declaration, till after they had 
extorted from the Carthaginians, at different times, their 


| hoſtages and arms; that is, till they had abſolutely rendered 


them incapable of diſobeying their moſt arbitrary commands ? 
Is it not manifeſt, that Carthage, notwithſtanding all its de- 


feats and loſſes, though it was weakened and almoſt exhauſted, 
was ſtill a terror to the Romans, and that they were perſuaded, 
they were not able to conquer it by force of arms? ſt is very 
dangerous to be poſſeſſed of ſo much power, as may enable 


One 


(4) Apfian. p. 53, 54+ 
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one to commit injuſtice with impunity, and with a youu pect of 
being a gainer by it. The experience of all ages ſhews, that 
ſtates ſeldom ſcruple to commit injuſtice, when they think it 
will conduce to their advantage. | | 

(e) The noble character which Polybius gives of the Achz- 
ans, differs widely from what was practiſed here. Theſe peo- 
ple, ſays he, far from uſing artifice and deceit with regard to 
their allies, in order to enlarge their power; did not think 
themſelves allowed to employ them even againſt their enemies, 


conſidering _ thoſe victories as ſolid and glorious, which 
4 | 


were obtained {word in hand, by dint of courage and bravery. 
He owns in the ſame place, that there then remained amon 
the Romans, but very faint traces of the antient generoſity o 
their anceſtors; and he thinks it incumbent on him, (as he 
declares) to make this remark, in oppoſition to a maxim 
which was grown very common in his time, among perſons in 
the adminiſtration of governments, who imagined, that honeſty 
is inconſiſtent with good policy; and that it is impoſſible to 
ſucceed in the adminiſtration of ſtate affairs, either in war or 
peace, without ufing fraud and deceit on ſome occaſions, 
(f) I now return to my ſubject. The conſuls made no 
on haſte to march againſt Carthage, not ſuſpecting they 
ad reaſon to be under any apprehenſions from that city, as it 
was now diſarmed. However, the inhabitants took the op- 
portunity of this delay, to {wy themſelves in a poſture of de- 
y reſolved not to quĩt the city. 
They appointed as general, without the walls, Aſdrubal, whe 
was at the head of twenty thouſand men; and to whom de- 
puties were ſent accordingly, to intreat him to forget, for his 
country's ſake, the injuſtice which had been done him, from 
the dread they were under of the Romans. The command of 
the troops, within the walls, was given to another Aſdrubal, 
grandſon of Maſiniſſa, They then applied themſelves in mak- 
ing arms with incredible expedition. The temples, the pa- 
laces, the open markets and ſquares, were all changed into ſo 
many arſenals, where men and women worked day and night. 
Every day were made an hundred and forty ſhields, three hun- 
dred ſwords, five hundred pikes or javelins, a thouſand arrows, 


and a great number of engines to diſcharge them; and, be- 
cauſe they wanted materials to make ropes, the women cut 


off their hair, and abundantly ſupplied their wants on this 

occaſion. . a 1 
() Maſiniſſa was very much diſguſted at the Romans, be- 
3 5 C 2 / 


cauſe, 


(e) Polyb, . xiii. p. 671, 672, (J) Appian. p. 55. Strabo, 1, xvii, 
p. 833 (8) Pag. 55o | | 


8 HISTORY OF THE | 
cauſe, after he had extremely weakened the Carthaginians, 
they came and reaped the fruits of his victory, without ac- 
quainting him in any manner with their defign, which circum- 
ſtance cauſed ſome coldneſs between them. 

() During this interval, the conſuls were advancing towards 
the city, in order to beſiege it. As they expected nothin 
leſs than a vigorous reſiſtance, the incredible reſolution an 
courage of the beſieged filled them with the utmoſt aftoniſh- 
ment. The Carthaginians were for ever making the boldeſt 
ſallies, in order to repulſe the beſiegers, to burn their engines, 
and haraſs their foragers. Cenſorinus attacked the city on 
one fide, and Manilius on the other. Scipio, afterwards ſur= 
named Africanus, was then a tribune in the army; and diſti n- 
guiſhed himſelf above the reſt of the officers, no leſs by his 
prudence than by his bravery. The conſul, under whom he 
fought, committed many overſights, by his refuſing to follow 
his advice. This young officer drew the troops from ſeveral 
dangers into which their imprudent leaders had plunged them. 
A renowned perſon, Phamzas by name, who was general of 
the enemy's cavalry, and continually haraſſed the foragers, 
did not dare ever to keep the field, when it was Seipio's turn 

to ſupport them ; ſo capable was he-to order his troops, and 
poſt himſelf to advantage. So great and univerſal reputation, 
excited ſome envy againſt him in the beginning; but as he 
behaved, in all reſpeas, with the utmoſt modeſty and reſerve, 
that envy was ſoon changed into admiration ; ſo that when the 
- ſenate ſent deputies to the camp, to enquire into the ſtate of 
the ſiege, the whole army give him unanimoufly the higheſt 
commendations; the ſoldiers, as well as officers, nay, the F 
very generals, extolled the merit of young Scipio: So neceſ- 1 
ſary is it for a man to ſoften, if I may be allowed the expreſ- : 
fion, the ſplendor of his riſing glory, by a ſweet and modeſt 
carriage; and not to excite the jealouſy of people, by haugbty 
and ſelf-ſufficient behaviour, as it nzturally awakens pride in. 
Others, and makes even virtue itſelf odious ! | 
(:) About the ſame time Maſiniſſa, finding his end ap- 
proach, ſent to deſire a viſit from Scipio, in order that he 
might inveſt him with full powers, to diſpoſe, as he ſhould 
ſee proper, of his kingdom and eſtate, in behalf of his chil- 
dren. But, on Scipio's arrival, he found that monarch dead. 
Maſiniſſa had commanded them, with his dying breath, to 
follow implicitly the directions of Scipio, whom he appointed 
to be a kind of father and guardian to them. I ſhall give 
no 
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CARTWAGINIANS * 


no farther account here of the family and poſterity of Maſi- 
niſſa, becauſe that would interrupt too much the hiſtory of 
Carthage. | 


(4) The high eſteem which Phamæas had entertained for 
Scipio, induced him to forſake the Carthaginians, and go 
over to the Romans. Accordingly he joined him with above 
two thouſand horſe, and did great ſervice at the ſiege. 

(2) Calpurnius Piſo the conſul, and L. Mancinus his lieg- 
tenant, arrived in Africa in the beginning of the ſpring. 


Nothing remarkable was tranſacted during this campaizn. 


The Romans were even defeated on ſeveral occaſions, and car- 
ried on the ſiege of Carthage but ſlowly, The beſieged, on 


the contrary, had recovered their ſpirits. Their troops were 
cConſiderably increaſed, they daily got new allies; and even 
ſent an expreſs as far as Macedonia, to the counterfeit Philip *, 


who paſſed for the ſon of Perſeus, and was then engaged ind 
war with the Romans; to exhort him to carry it on with vi- 


gour, and promiſing to furniſh him with money and ſhips. 


(n) This news occaſioned ſome uneaſineſs at Rome. Peo- 
ple began to doubt the ſucceſs of a war, which grew daily 
more uncertain, and was more important than had at firſt been 
imagined. As much as they were diſſatisfied with the dilato- 


- rineſs of the generals, and exclaimed at their conduct, ſo 
much did they unanimouſly agree in applauding young Sci- 
pio, and extolling his rare and uncommon virtues.” He was 


come to Rome, in order to ſtand candidate for the edileſhip. 
The inſtant he appeared in the aſſembly, his name, his coun- 
tenance, his reputation, a general perſuaſion that he was de- 
ſigned by the gods to end the third Punick war, as the firit 


Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, had terminated the ſe- 


cond ; theſe ſeveral circumſtances made a very ſtrong impreſ- 
fion or the peeple ; and though it was contrary to law, and 
therefore oppoſed by the ancient men, inſtead of the edileſhip 
which he ſued for, the people, diſregarding for once the laws, 


conferred the conſulſhip upon him (x), and aſſigned him Africa 


for his province, without caſting lots for the provinces, as 
uſuil, and as Druſus his collegue demanded, - = 
(o) As ſoon as Scipio had compleated his recruits, he ſet 
out for Sicily, and arrived ſoon after in Utica, He came yery 
ſeaſonably for Mancinus, Piſo's lieutenant, who had raſhly 
fixed himſelf in a poſt where he was ſurrounded by the enemy; 


and would have been cut to pieces, had not, that very morn- 


C 3 8 ing, 
(4) Strabo, 1. xvii p. 6. (1) Pag. 66. (n) Pag. 63. n} 
* Andriſcus. : 


6 _ ATSTORY OF THE. 
ing, the new conſul, who, at his arrival, heard'of 2 
he was in, re-embarked his troops in the night, and ſailed 
with the utmoſt ſpeed to his aſſiſtance. IT ns 

( p) Scipio's firſt care, after his arrival, was to revive the 


diſcipline among the troops, which he found had been entirely 
neglected. There was not the leaſt regularity, ſubordination, | 


.or obedience, Nothing was attended to but rapine, feaſting, 
and diverfions. He drove from the camp all uſeleſs -perſons, 
ſettled the quality of the proviſions he would have brought in 
by the ſutlers, and allowed of none but what were plain and 
fit for ſoldiers, ſtudieuſly baniſhing all things of a dainty, 
Juxurious kind. © Fes | 2 
After he had made theſe regulations, which coſt him but 
little time and pains, becauſe he himſelf firſt ſet the example, 
he was perſuaded that thoſe under him were ſoldiers, and 
thereupon he prepared to carry on the ſiege with vigour. Hav- 
Ing ordered his troops to provide themfelves with axes, levers, 
and ſcaling ladders, he led them, in the dead of the night, and 


without the leaſt noiſe, to a diſtrict of the city called Megara; 


when ordering them to give a ſudden and general ſhout, he 
attacked it with great vigour. The enemy, who did not expect 
to be attacked in the night, were, at firſt, in the utnoſt terror; 
however, they defended themſelves ſo courageouſly, hat Scipio 
could not ſcale the walls. But perceiving a tower that was 
forſaken, and which ſtood without the city, very near the walls; 
he detached thither a party of intrepid ſoldiers, who, by the 
help of pontons, got from the tower on the walls, and from 
thence into Megara, whoſe gates they broke down. Scipio en- 
tered it immediately after, and drove the enemies out of that 
poſt ; who teri ified at this unexpected aſſault, and imagining 
that the whole city was taken, fled into the citadel, whither 
they were followed even by thoſe forces that were encamped 
without the city, 'who abandoned their camp to the Romans, 
and thought it neceſſary for them to w to a place of ſecurity. 
() Before I proceed further, it will be proper to give ſome 
account of the ſituation and dimenſions of Carthage, which, 


in the beginning of the war againſt the Romans, contained 


ſeven hundred thoufand inhabitants. It ſtood at the bottom 
of a gulf, ſurrounded with the ſea, and in the form of a pen- 
-- inſula, whoſe neck, that is, the iſthmus which joined it to 
the continent, was twenty-five ſtadia, or a league and a quar- 
ter in breadth. The peninſula was three hundred and ſixty 
' ſtadia, or eighteen leagues round. On the weſt fide there pro- 
| ELD NS, . 
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jeRed from it a long neck of land, half a ſtadium, or twelve 
fothoms, broad; which advancing into the ſea, divided it from 
a moraſs, and was fenced on all fides with rocks and a fingle 


wall. On the ſouth fide,: towards the continent, where ſtood 
the citadel called. Byrſa, the city was ſurrounded with a triple 
wall, thirty cubits high, abſtracted from the parapets and 
towers, with which it was flanked all round at equal diſtances, 


each interval being fourſcore fathoms. Every tower was four 


ſtories high, and the walls but two; they were arched, and in 
the lower part were ſtalls large enough to hold three hundred 
elephants with their fodder, Sc. over theſe were ſtables for 
four thouſand horſes, and lofts for their food. There likewiſe 


was room enough to. lodge twenty thouſand foot, and four 


thouſand horſe. In fine, all theſe were contained within the 
walls. The walls were weak and low in one place only; apd 
that was a neglected angle, wbich began at the neck of 
land above-mentioned, and extended as far as the harhours, 
which were on the weſt fide; Two of theſe communicated 


with each other, and had but one entrance, ſeventy feet broad, 
ſhut up with chains. The firſt was appropriated for the mer- 


chants, and had ſeveral. diſtin& habitations for the ſeamen. 
The ſecond, or inner harbour, was for the ſhips of war, inthe 


| midſt of which food an ifland, called Cothon, lined, as the 


harbour was, with large keys, in which were diſtin& recep- . 


tacles (i) for — from the weather two hundred and 
twenty ſhips; over t 


eſe were magazines or ftore-houſes, 
wherein was lodged whatever is neceſſary for arming and equip- 
ping fleets. , 'The entrance into each of theſe receptacles was 
adorned with two marble pillars of the Ionick order: So that 
both the harbour and the iſland repreſented on each fide two 
magnificent galleries. In this iſland was the admiral's palace; 
and as it ſtood oppoſite to the mouth of the harbour, he could 
from thence diſcover whatever was doing at ſea, though no 
one, from thence, could ſee what was tranſacting in the inward 


part of the harbour. The merchants, in like manner, had no 
| Proſpect of the men of war; the two ports being ſeparated by 


a double wall, each having its particular gate that led to the 
city, without paſſing through the other harbour. {s) So that 
Carthage may be divided into three parts: The harbour, 
which was double, and called ſometimes Cothon, from the 
little iſland of that name: The citadel, named Byrſa : The 
city properly ſo called, where the inhabitants dwelt, which 

lay round the citadel, and was called Megara. 1 
i 4 5 . 
(r) Newovineg, S:rabo, (s) Boch. in Phal. p. 532+ 
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() At day- break, Afdrubal * perceiving the ignominidus 


defeat of his troops, in order that he might be revenged on 


the Romans, and, at the ſame time, deprive the inhabitants 
of all hopes of accommodation and pardon, brought all the 
Roman priſoners he had taken, upon the walls, in ſight of the 
whole army. There he put them to the moſt exquiſite torture; 
putting out their eyes, cutting off their noſes, ears, and fing- 
ers; tearing their ſkin to pieces with iron rakes or harrows, 


and then threw them headlong from the top of the battlements. 


So inhuman a treatment filled the Carthaginians with horror : 


| However, he did not ſpare even them; but murdered many 


ſenators who had been ſo brave as to oppoſe his tyranny. 
(z) Scipio, finding himſelf abſolute maſter of the Iſthmus, 
burnt the camp, which the enemy had deſerted, and built a 


Dew one for his troops. It was in a ſquare form, ſurrounded 
with large and deep intrenchments, and fenced with ſtrong pa- 


Jifades. On the fide which faced the Carthaginians, he built 
a wall twelve feet bigh, flanked at proper diſtances with tow- 


ers and redoubts ; and, on the middle tower, he erected a very 


high wooden fort, from whence could be ſeen whatever was 
doing in the city. This wall was equal to the whole breadth 


of the Iſthmus, that is, twenty-five ſtadia f. The enemy, 


who were within arrow-ſtfot of it, employed their utmoſt ef- 
forts to put a flop to this work; but; as the whole army worked 


at it day and night, without intermiſſion, it was finiſhed in 
_ewenty-four days. Scipio reaped a double advantage from 
.this work: Firſt, his forces were lodged more ſafely and com- 


modiouſly than before: Secondly, he cut off all proviſions 


from the befieged, to whom none could be brought but by 


Jand ; which diſtreſſed them exceedingly, both becauſe the ſea 


is frequently very tempeſtuous in that place, and becauſe the 


Roman fleet kept a {tri guard. This proved one of the chief 
cauſes of the famine wbich raged ſoon after in the city, Be- 
fides, Aſdrubal diſtributed the corn that was brought, only 
among the thirty thouſand men who ſerved under him, with» 
out regard to what became of the inhabitants. 8 

() To diſtreſs them ſtill more, by the want of proviſions, 
Scipio attempted to ſlop up the mouth of the ftaven, by a mole, 
beginning at the abovementioned neck of land, which was 


near the harbour. The beſieged looked, at firſt, upon this 
attempt as ridiculous, and accordingly they inſulted the work- 


| + | men : 
(te) Appian, p. 72+ (s) Pag. 73. (-) Pag. 74. 


It was be wobo at firſt commanded | to be put to death, be got the command of 


without the city, but baving cauſed the | the troops within the walls. 
other Aldrubsl, Mafimiſſa's grand ſon, + Four miles and three quarters. 
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every day, they began to be afraid ; and to take ſuch meaſures 
as might, if poſſible, render the attempt unſucceſsful. Every 
one, to the women and children, fell to work, but ſo private- 
yo that all Scipio could learn from the priſoners, was, that 
t 


ey had heard a great noiſe in the harbour, but did not know 
the cauſe or occafion of it. At laſt, all things being ready, 


the Carthaginians opened, on a ſudden, a new outlet, on the 
other fide of the haven ; and appeared at fea with a numerous 


fleet, which they had then built with the old materials found 


in their magazines. It is generally allowed, that had they 
attacked the Roman fleet directly, they muſt infallibly have 
taken it; becauſe, as no ſuch attempt was expected, and every 
man was otherwiſe employed, the Carthaginians would have 
found it without rowers, ſoldiers, or officers, But the ruin of 
Carthage, ſays the hiſtorian, was decreed. Having therefore 


only offered a kind of inſult or bravado to the Romans, they 


returned into the harbour. ET ; Tm 
(x) Two days after, they brought forward their ſhips, with 
a reſolution to fight in good earneſt, and found the enemy 


ready for them. This battle was to determine the fate of both 
parties. It laſted a long time, each exerting themſelves to 


the utmoſt; the one to ſave their country reduced to the laſt 


_ extremity, and the other to compleat their victory. During 
the fight, the Carthaginian brigantines running along under 


the large Roman ſhips, broke to pieces ſometimes their ſterns, 
and at other times their rudders and oars ; and when briſkly 
attacked, retreated with ſurprizing ſwiftneſs, and returned 
immediately to the charge. At laſt, after the two armies had 
fought with equal ſucceſs till ſun-ſet, the Carthaginians 
thought proper to retire ; not that they believed themſelves 
overcome, but in order to begin the fight again on the morrow. 


Part of their ſhips, not being able to run ſwiftly enough into _ 


the harbour, becauſe the mouth of it was too narrow, todk 
ſhelter under a very ſpacious terraſs, which had been throwy 
up againſt the walls to unload goods, on the fide of which a 
' ſmall rampart had been raiſed during this war, to prevent the 
enemy from poſſeſſing themſelves gf it. Here the fight was 
"again renewed with more vigour than ever, and laſted till late 


dt night. The Carthaginians ſuffered very much, and the few 
mips of theirs, which got off, failed for refuge to the city. 


Morning being come, Scipio attacked the terraſs, and carried 


it, though with great difficulty; after which he poſted and 


Fortified himſelf on it, and built a brick wall eloſe to thoſe af 
(*) Appian, p. 75s | „ 
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3 HISTORY OF THE 
the city, and of the ſame height, When it was finiſhed, he 
commanded four thouſand men to get on the top of it, and to 


diſcharge from it a perpetual ſhower of darts and arrows upon 


the enemy, which did great execution; becauſe, as the two 


walls were of equal height, there was ſcarce one dart without 
ne, 
00) During the winter- quarters, Scipio endeavoured to over- 
r thn enemy's troops without the city, who very much 
haraſſed the troops that broyght his 88k 7 bon and protected 


ſuch as were ſent to the beſieged. For this purpoſe he at- 
- tacked a neighbouring fort, called Nepheris, where they uſed 


to ſhelter themſelves. In the laſt action, above ſeventy thou- 
ſand of the enemy, as well ſoldiers as peaſants, who had been 
inliſted, were cut to pieces; and the fort was carried with 


great. difficulty, after ſuſtaining a ſiege of two and twenty 
days. The ſeizure of this fort was followed by the ſurrender 


of almoſt all the trong-holds in Africa; and contributed very 
much to the taking of Carthage itſelf, into which, from that 
time, it was almoſt impoſſible to bring any proviſions. 

4z) Early in the ſpring, Scipio attacked, at one and the 
ſame time, the harbour called Cothon, and the citadel, Hav- 
I poſleſſed himſelf of the wall which furrounded this port, 
he threw himſelf into the great ſquare of the city that was 
near it, from whence was an aſcent to the citadel, up three 
Areets, on each fide of which were houſes, from the tops 
whereof a ſhower of darts were diſcharged upon the Romans, 
who were obliged, before they could advance farther, to force 
the houſes they came firſt to, and poſt themſelves in them, in 
order to diſlodge from thence the enemy who fought from the 


neighbouring houſes. The combat which was carried on from 


the tops, and in every part of the houſes, continued fix days, 
during which a dreadful laughter was made. To clear the 


ſtreets, and make way for the troops, the Romans dragged 


afide, with hooks, the bodies of ſuch of the inhabitants as 
Dad been flain, or precipitated headlong from the houſes 3 and 
threw them into pits, the greateſt part of them being ſtill 
alive and panting. In this toil, . which laſted ſix days and as 


many nights, the foldiers were relieved from\time to time, hy 


freſh ones, without which they would have been quite“ ſpent. 


Scipio was the only perſon who did not take a wink of ſleep 
all this time; giving orders in all places, and ſcarce alldwing 
| himſelf leiſure to take the leaſt refreſhment. + 


(a) There was ftill reaſon to believe, that the fiege would 
laſt 


6 Pag. 81. 
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are told, that Aſdrubal's wife, dreſſing herſelf as ſp 
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Taft much longer, and occaſion a great effuſion of blood; But 


on the ſeventh day, there appeared a company of men in a ſup- 
pliant poſture and habit, who deſired no/other conditions, but 
that the Romaps would pleaſe to ſpare the lives of all thoſe 
who ſhould be willing to leave the citadel z which requeſt Was 
granted them, only the deſerters were excepted. Ay 

nt 


there came out fifty thouſand men and women; who were 


into the fields under a ſtrong guard. The deſerters, who were 
about nine hundred, finding they would not be allowed quar- 


ter, fortified themſelves in the temple of Zfculapius, with 


Aſdrubal, his wife, and two children; where, though their 
number was but ſmall, they might have held-out a long time, 
becauſe the temple ſtood on a very high hill, upon rocks, to 
which the aſcent was by ſixty ſteps. But atlaſt, exhauſted by 
hunger and watchings,. oppreſſed with fear, and ſeein their 
deſtruction at hand, they loſt all patience ; when, abam onin 
the lower part of the temple, they. retired to the upper 
flory, and reſolved not to quit it but with their Ives. 

In the mean time Aſdrubal, being deſirous of ſaving kis'own 
life, came down privately to Scipio, carrying an olive-branch 
in bis hand, and threw himſelf at his fees. * Scipio ſhewed 
him immediately to the deſerters, who, tranſported with rage 
and fury at the ſight, vented millions of imprecations againſt. 
him, and ſet fire to the temple. Whilſt it was Lighting, we 

endidly as 
poſſible, and placing herſelf with her two children in ſight of 
Scipio, addreſſed him with a loud voice: I call not dawn, 
ſays ſhe, curſes upon thy head, O Roman; for thou only 
* takeſt the privilege allowed by the laws of war: But may 
* the gods of Carthage, and thou in concert with them, pu- 
e niſh, according to his deſerts, the falſe wretch, who po th 
« betrayed his country, his gods, his wife, his children!“ 
Then, Aesaieg herſelf to Aſdrubal, *© Perfidious wretch, 
« ſays ſhe ; thou. baſeſt of creatures ! this fire will preſently 
« confume both me and my children; but as to thee, (too 
* ſhameful general of Carthage) go—adorn the gay triumph 


of thy conqueror—ſuffer, in the ſight of all Rome, the tor- 


«© tures thou ſo juſtly deſerveſt!ꝰ She had no ſooner pronoun- 
ced: theſe words, but ſeizing her children, ſhe cut their, throats, 
threw them into the flames, and afterwards ruſhed into them 
herſelf; in which ſhe was imitated by all the deſerters. - | 
(5) With regard to Scipio, when he ſaw this famous city, 
which had flouriſhed ſeven hundred years, and might have been: 


compared to the greateſt * on account of the extent off 
< . * S E 3 5 5 . its 
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its dominions both by ſea and land; its mighty armies; its 
fleets, elephants, and riches ; and that the Carthaginians were 
even ſuperior to other nations, by their courage and greatneſs 
of ſoul; as notwithſtanding their being deprived of arias and 
ſhips, they had ſuſtained, for three whole years, all the hard- 
- ſhips and calamities of a long ſiege; ſeeing, I fay, this city 
entirely ruizzg, hiſtorians relate, that he could not refuſe his 
tears to the unhappy fate of Carthage. He reflected, that ei- 
ties, nations, and empires, are liable to revolutions no leſs 
than particular men; that the like ſad fate had befallen Troy, 


Medes, and Perſians, whoſe dominions were once of ſo great 
an extent ; and laſtly, the Macedonians, whoſe empire had 
been ſo glorious throughout the world. Full of theſe mournful 
ideas, he repeated the following verſes of Homer, 


_ *Eoorras Jag, Gray wor d Le- ich, 
Kat eiae. x} Nag lle Tigdjpow. 


Which Troy's proud glories in the duft ball lay, . 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's ſelf all fall, : 
And one prodigious ruin ſwallow all. | Por. 


thereby denouncing the future deſtiny of Rome, as he himſelf 
confeſſed to Polybius, who deſired Scipio to explain himſelf on 
_ that occaſion. | \ 


The day Gall come, that great 7777 day, 


vered what we are taught in the Scriptures, that (c) &ecau/e of 
anrighteous dealings, injuries, and richer got by deceit, a kingdom 
3s tranſlated from one people to another. Carthage is deſtroyed, 
becauſe its avarice, perfidiouſneſs, and cruelty, have attained 
their utmoſt height. The like fate will attend Rome, when 
its luxury, ambition, pride, and unjuſt uſurpations, concealed 
beneath a ſpecious and deluſive ſhew of juſtice and virtue, ſhall 
Have compelled the ſovereign Lord, the diſpoſer of empires, to 
give the univerſe an important leſſon in its fall? 
(4) Carthage being taken in this manner, Scipio gave the 
plunder of it (the gold, filver, ſtatues, and other offerings 
which ſhould be found, in the temples excepted) to his ſol- 
_ diers for ſome days. He afterwards beſtowed ſeveral mn 

| | rewards 


. Eccleſ.x.8. (d) A. M. 3859, A. Carth. 701: A. Rom. 693. 
Ant. J. C. 145. Appian. p. 83. | 6 


4 


anciently ſo powerful; and, in later times, the, Aſſyrians, 


J. X. 164, 165. 


Had the truth enlightened his ſoul, he would have diſco- 


47 
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rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two of whom had 


; particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves; w7z. 'Tib, Gracchus, 


and Cialis Fannius, who firſt ſcaled the walls. After this, 
adorning a very ſmall ſhip (an excellent failer) with the ene- 
my's ſpoils, he {ent it to Rome with the news of the victory, 
(e) At the ſame time he ordered the inhabitants of Sicily to 
come and take poſſeſſion of the pictures and ſtatues which the 
Carthaginians had plundered them of in the former wars. When 
he reſtored, to the citizens of Agrigentum, Phalaris's famous 
bull“, he told them that this bull, which was, at one and the 
ſame time, a monument of the cruelty of their ancient kings, 
and of the lenity of their preſent ſovereigns, ought to make 
them ſenfible, which would be moſt advantageous for them, 
to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or the government of the 
Romans. „ 
Having expoſed to ſale part of the ſpoils of Carthage, he 
commanded, on the moſt ſevere penalties, his family not to 


take, or even buy any of them; ſo careful was be to remove 


from himſelf, and all belonging to him, the leaſt ſuſpicion af 
avarice. f „ | 


/) When the news of the taking of Carthage was brought 


to Rome, the people abandoned themſelves to the moſt im- 


moderate tranſports of joy, as if the publick tranquillity had 
not been ſecured till that inſtant. They revolved. in their 
minds, all the calamities which the Carthaginians had broughg - 
upon them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for ſixteen + 
years together ; during which, Hannibal had plundered four 
hundred towns, deſtroyed three hundred thouſand men, and 


reduced Rome itſelf to the utmoſt extremity. Amidſt the re- 
membrance of theſe paſt evils, the people in Rome would aſk 


one another, whether 1t were really true that Carthage was in 


aſhes. All ranks and degrees of men emulouſly ſtrove who 


| ſhould ſhew the greateſt gratitude towards the gods; and the 
citizens were, for many days, employed wholly in ſolemn facri- 


| fices, in publick prayers, games, and ſpectacles. 


(g) After theſe religious duties were ended, the ſenate ſent 
ten commiſſioners into Africa, to regulate, in conjunction with 
Scipio, the fate and condition of that country, in times to 
come. The firſt care was to demoliſh whatever was ſtill re- 

| N maining 


(e) Appian. p. 83. ä (F) Ibid, ( g)-Pag. $4. 

Quem taurum Scipio cum redde- | pulo R. ob!emperare, cum idem mo- 

Tet Aprigentinis, dixifle dicitur, zqu- | nutmentum & domeſtica crudelitatis, 

um tile illos cogitare utrum eſſet Si- | & noftras manſuetudinis haberent. 

culis utilius, ſuiſne ſervire, an po-] Cicer, Verr. vi. Be 73. 
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maining of Carthage. Rome +, though miſtreſs of almoſt 
the whole world, could not believe herſelf ſafe as long as even 


the name of Carthage was in being: So true it is, that an in- 
veterate hatred, fomented by long and bloody wars, laſts even 


beyond the time when all-cauſe of fear is removed; and does 
not ceaſe, till the object that occaſions it is no more. Orders 
were given, in the name of the Romans, that it ſhould never 


be inhabited again; and dreadful imprecations were denounced 
againſt thoſe, who, contrary to this prohibition, ſhould attempt 
to rebuild any parts of it, eſpecially thoſe called Byrſa and 


Megara. In the mean time, every one who deſired it, was 


admitted to ſee Carthage : Scipio being well-pleaſed, to have 
people view the ſad ruins of a city which had dared to contend 
with Rome for empire 1. The commiſſioners decreed further, 
that thoſe cities, which, during this war, had joined with the 
enemy, ſhould all be raſed, and their territories be given to- 
the Roman allies; they particularly made a grant to the citi- 
zens of. Utica, of the whole country lying between Carthage 


and Hippo. All the reſt they made tributary, and reduced it 


into a Roman province, whither a prætor was ſent annually. 
45) All matters being thus ſettled, Scipio returned to Rome, 
where he made his entry in triumph. So magnificent a one 


had never been ſeen before; the whole exhibiting nothing but 


ſtatues, rare invaluable pictures, and other curioſities, which 


the Carthaginians had, for many years, been collecting, in 


other countries; not to mention the money carried into the 
paiblicls treaſury, that amounted to immenſe ſums, - 
i) Notwithſtanding the great precautions which were taken, 


F tb binder Carthage from being ever rebuilt, in leſs than thirty 
years after, and even in Scipio's life-time, one of the Grac- 


chi; to ingratiate himſelf with the people, undertook to found 
it a- new, and conducted thither a colony conſiſting of fix thou- 
fand citizens for that purpoſe. The ſenate, hearing that the 


workmen had been terrified by many unlucky pmens, at the 


time 
(5) Appian. p. 84. (i) Ibid, p. 8 5. Plut, in vit. Gracch, p. 839. 


ie may pueſs at the dimenſions of | fi nomen uſquam maneret Carthagi- 
this famous city, what Florus ſays, nis. Adeo odium certaminibus or- 
viz. that it wwas | Ara days on Fo tum, ultra metum durat, & ne in 
before it could be all conſumed, Quanta | victis quidem deponitur, neque ante 
urds delata fit, ut de cæteris taceam, | inviſum eſſe definit, quam eſſe deſiit, 
vel! ignium mora probari poteſt,: Vel. Paterc. I. i. c. 12, | 


. Quippe per continuos decem & ſgp- | Ut ipſe locus eorum, qui cum hac 


tem dies vix potuit incendium extin- | urbe de imperio certarunt, veſtigia 
| calamitatis oſtenderet. Agrar. ii. 
+ Neque ſe Roma, jam terrarum | n, 50. 


erbe ſuperato, ſecam ſperavit fore, | 
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| time they were tracing the limits, and laying the foundations 


the ruins of Carthage, .conſoling himſelf by the fight of ſo 


; Pompey, aving eroſſed into Africa, ſaw, in a e 
compoſed of a prodigious numter of ſoldiers, who, with tears 


n!! ß 8 bs oy. (9 2 


55 at the time of its deſtruction, againſt thoſe who ſhould. 
. preſume to rebuild it, might not fall upon him. "CM 


but we read in Strabo, that Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt 


two colonies ; and obſerves, that one remarkable cireumſtanee 
In theſe two citjes is, that as both had been taken and deſtroyed 


gi ning of the ſeventh century, that neither its name, nor the 
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of the new city, would have ſufpended the attempt; but the 
tribune, not being over-ſcrupulous in religious matters, carried 
on the work, notwithſtanding all thefe bad preſages, and fi- 


. 
: 


niſhed it in a few days. This was the firſt Roman colony that 
ever was lent. ont of. ial... Goo. OT 

It is probable, that only a kind of huts were built there, | 
fince we are told, that when Marius retired hither, in His 
flight to Africa, he lived in a mean and poor condition amid 


aſtoniſhing a ſpectaele; himſelf ſerving, in ſome meaſure, as 
a conſolation to that ill-fated citx. „ 
(4) Applan relates, that Julius Cæſar, after the death f 


in their eyes, called bim; ard wat, Rruckwith the vifion, he 


writ down in his pocket- book the defigh wyich he formed on 


this occaſion, of rebuilding Carthage zd, Corinth; but that 
having been murdered ſeon after by the. chnſpirators, Aupuſ- 
tes Eonar, his adopted ſon, who found this memorandum. 
among his papers, rebuilt Carthage near the ſpot where it 
13, 99 in order that the imprecations which had been 


(15 1 know. not what foundation Appian has for this flory ; 


at the ſame time by Cæſar, te whom he gives the name of 
God, by which title, a little before (n), he bad plainly in- 
tended [ulius Cæſar; and Plutarch (a), in the life of that em- 
peror, aſcribes expreſsly to him, the eſtabliſhment of theſe. 


together, they likewiſe were rebuilt and repeopled at the ſame 
time. However this be, Strabo affirms, that, in his time, 
Carthage was as populous as any city in Africa ;. and it roſe to. 
be the capital of Africa, under the ſucceeding emperors. ft 
exifted, for about ſeven hundred years after, in ſplendor, but 
at laſt was ſo compleatly deſtroyed by the Saracens, in the be- 


footſteps of it are known, at this time, in the * 4 


- 


* Marius curfum in Africam di- illa intuens Marium, alter alteri poſ- 
xexit, inopemque vitam in tugurio | ſent eſſe ſolatio. Val. Pata, I. its 
ruinarum Carthaginienſium toleravite e. 19, ? 
cum Marius aſpiciens Carthazinem, | 
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A digreffion on the manners and cbaracter of the ſecond SC1y16 
5 OE „ "AFRICANVYS. | 

O CIPIO, the deſtroyer of Carthage, was ſon to the fa- 

| 8 mous Paulus Æmilius, who conquered Perſeus, the laſt 

king of Macedon ; and conſequently grandſon to that Paulus, 

who loſt his life in the battle of Cannæ. He was adopted by 

the ſon of the great Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio Emi- 


lianus; the names of the two families being fo united, purſu- 


ant to the law of adoptions. Our“ Scipio, ſupported, with 
equal luſtre, the honour and dignity of both houſes, being 
26fſefſed of all the exalted qualities of the ſword and gown. 
he whole tenor of his life, ſays an hiſtorian, whether with 
regard to his actions, his thoughts, or words, was conſpicuous 
for its great beauty and reguiarity. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
particularly (a circumſtance ſeldom found at that time in per- 
ſons of the military profeſſion) by his exquiſite taſte for polite 
literature, and all the ſciences ; as well as by the uncommon 
regard he ſhewed to learned men. It is univerſally known, 


- 
- 


that he was reported to be the author of Terence's comedies, - 
the moſt polite and elegant writings which the Romans could 


| boaſt. We are told of Scipio , that no man could blend 
more happily repoſe and action, nor employ his leiſure hours 


with greater delicacy and taſte : Thus was he divided between 


arms and books, between the military labours of the camp, 
and the. peaceful employment of the cabinet; in which he 
either exerciſed his body in toils of war,. or his mind in the 
ſtudy of the ſciences. By this he ſhewed, that nothing does 
greater honour to a perſon of diſtinction, of what quality or 
5 1 ſoever he be, than the adorning his ſoul with know- 
edge. Cicero, ſpeaking of Scipio, ſays, f that he always 
had Xenophon's works in his hands, which are ſo famous for 
the ſolid and excellent inſtructions they contain both in regard 

oo Bu Of ET FE RE SR old a 
( He owed this exquiſite taſte for polite learning and the 


ſciences, to the excellent education which Paulus ZEmilius be- 


„ 1 ſtowed 
@) Plut. in vit. Emil. Pau. | 
Sci | otio diſpunxit: Semperque aut belli 
| Africani paterniſque L. Pauli virtuti- | aut pacis ſerviit artibus, ſemper inter 
bus fimillimus, omnibus belli ac togæ | arma ac ſtudia verſatus, aut corpus 
dotid»ns, ingeniique ac ſſudiorum emi- | periculis, aut animum diſciplinis ex» 


— 


Scipio /Emitianus, vir avitis P. 


nent iſſimus ſeculi ſui, qui nibil in vira | ercuit, Lid. & 13. 
-mifi laudandum aut fecit aut dixit aut] f Africanus ſemper Socraticum 
ſeaſit. Vel. Paterc. l. i. c. N. Xenophontem in manibus habebat, 
1 Neque enim quiſquam hoc Sci- | Tuſc, Nueſft, I. ii. n. 62. 
pioge elegantius inzervalla negotiorummm 


| flowed on his children. He had put them under the ableft 
.maſters in every art; and did not ſpare any coſt on that occa- 


and diſpoſition, and the excellency of his education, were al- 


: conſidered, as the greateſt felicity of his life, the opportunity 


nerally ſo eagerly purſued by young perſons. | 


for thoſe equally dangerous and ignominious pleaſures, to which 


and licentiouſneſs which Tiches and new conqueſts had intro- 
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him who had adopted the Scipio mentioned here by Polybius, 
bad bequeathed, at her death, a great eſtate to the latter. This 
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fion, though his circumſtances were very narrow: P. Emilius 
himſelf was preſent at all their leſſons, as often as the affairs 
of government would permit; becoming, by this means, their 
chief przceptor. | „5 3 

(p) The ſtrict union between Polybius and Scipio finiſhed 
the exalted qualities, which, by the ſuperiority of his genius 


ready the ſubject of admiration. Polybius, with a great num- 
ber of Achaians, whoſe fidelity the Romans ſuſpected during 
the war with Perſeus, was detained in Rome, where his merit 
ſoon attracted the eyes, and made his converſation the deſire of 
all perſons of the higheſt quality in that city. Scipio, when 
ſcarce eighteen, devoted himſelf entirely to Polybius; and 


he had of being inſtructed by ſo great a maſter, whoſe ſociety 
he preferred to all the vain and idle amuſements which are ge- 


Polybius's firſt care was, to inſpire Scipio with an averſion 


the Roman youth were ſo ſtrongly addicted; the greateſt part 
of them — already depraved and corrupted, by the luxury 


duced in Rome. Scipio, during the firſt five years that he 
continued in ſo excellent a ſchool, made the greateſt improve- 
ment in it; and, deſpiſing the levity and wantonneſs, as well 
as the pernicious examples of perſons of the ſame age with 
himſelf, he was looked upon, even at that time, as a ſhining 
model of diſcretion and wiſdom. 
From hence, the tranſition was eaſy and natural, to gene- 
roſity, to a noble diſregard of riches, and to a laudable uſe of 
them; all virtues ſo requiſite-in perſons of illuſtrious birth, 
and which Scipio carried to the moſt exalted pitch, as appears 
from ſome inſtances of this kind related by Polybius, and 
highly worthy our admiration. | | | | 

Emilia *, wife of the firſt Scipio Africanus, and mother of 


lady, beſides the diamonds and jewels which are worn by wo- 
men of her high rank, poſſeſſed a great number of gold and 
ſilver veſſels uſed in ſacrifices, together with ſeveral ſplendid. 
equipages, and a conſiderable number of ſlaves of both ſexes z 


. (p) Excerpt. & Polyb. p. 147— 163. =: 
® She was fifter of Paulus Æmilius, father of the ſecond Scipio Africanus. 
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the whole ſuited to the auguſt houſe into which ſhe: had mar- 
ried. At her death, Scipio made over all thoſe rich poſſeſſions 
to Papiria his mother, who having been divorced a conſiderable 
time before by Paulus Emilius, and not being in gircumſtan- 
ces to ſupport the dignity of her birth, lived in great obſcu- 
rity, and never er in the aſſemblies or publick ceremo- 
nies. But when ſhe again frequented them with a magnificent 
train, this noble generoſity of Scipio did him great honour, 
e in the minds of the ladies, who expatiated on it in 
all their converſations, and in a city, whoſe inhabitants, ſays 
Polybius, were not eaſily prevailed upon to part with their 

money. _. | Pk” T 
* was no leſs admired on another occaſion. He was 
bound, by a condition in the will, to pay, at three different 
times, to the two daughters of Scipio his grandfather by 
adoption, half their portions, which amounted to fifty thouſand 
French crowns . The time for the payment of the firſt ſum 
being expired, Scipio put the whole money into the hands of 
a banker. Tiberius Gracchus, and Scipio Nafica, who had 
married the two ſiſters, imagining that Scipio had made a 

miſtake, went to him, and * that the laws allowed 

kim three years to pay this ſum in, and at three different 
times. Young Scipio anſwered, that he knew very well what 
the laws directed on this occaſion; that they might indeed be 
executed in their greateſt rigour with ſtrangers, but that friends 
and relations ought to treat one another with a more generous 
fimplicity ; and therefore deſired them to rective the whole 
ſum. They were ſtruck with fuch admiration at the generoſity 
of their kinſman, that in their return home, they reproached 
+ themſelves for their narrow way of thinking, at a time 
when they made the greateſt figure, and had the higheſt re- 
+ gard paid, to them, of any family in Rome. This generous 
action, ſays Polybius, was the more admired, becauſe no per- 
ſon in Rome, ſo far from conſenting to pay fifty thouſand 
crowns before they were due, would pay even a thouſand be- 
fore the time for payment was elapſed. : 
It was from the ſame noble ſpirit, that two years after, 
Paulus Emilius his father being dead, he made over to his 
brother Fabius, who was not ſo wealthy as himſelf, the part 
of their father's eſtate which was his (Scipio's) due, (amount- 
ing to above threeſcore thouſand crowns 1) in order that there 
might not be ſo great a diſparity between his fortune and that 
— ðͤ | Thi 
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de aſſumed on thoſe occafions. | 


 maxims of this age, that there might be rea 
reader would conſider them merely as the rhetorical flouriſhes 
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This Fabjus being defirous to exhibit a ſhow of gladiators 
after his father's deceaſe, in honour of his memory (as was 


the cuſtom in that age) and not being able to defray the ex- 


pences on this occafion, which amounted to a very heavy ſum, 
Scipio made him a preſent of fifteen thouſand “ crowns, in or- 
der to defray at leaſt half the charges of it. 


The ſplendid preſents which Scipio had made his mother | 
Papiria, reverted to him, by law as well as equity, after her 


demiſe ; and his fiſters, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
had not the leaſt claim to them. Nevertheleſs, Scipio thought 
it would have been diſhonourable in him, had he taken them 
back. again. He therefore made over to his ſiſters, whatever 


he had preſented to their mother, which amounted to a "oy 


conſiderable ſum; and by this freſh proof of his glorious diſ- 
regard of wealth, and the tender friendſhip he had for his fa» 

mily, acquired the applauſe of the whole city. _ 
- Theſe different benefactions, which amounted all together 
to a prodigious ſum, ſeem to have received: a brighter luſtre 
from the age in which he beſtowed them, he being ſtill very 
young; and yet more from. the circumſtances of the time when 
they were preſented, as well as the kind and obliging carriage 
The incidents I have here piven, are fa repugnant to the 
on to fear, the 


of an. hiſtorian, who was prejudiced in favour of bis hero; 
if it was not well known, that the predominant characteriſtick 
of Polybius, by whom they are related, is a fincere love for 
truth, and an utter averſion to adulation of every kind. In 


the very — whence this relation is extracted, he thought 


it would be neceſſary for him to be a little guarded, where he 
expatiates on the virtuous actions and rare qualities of Scipio z 
and he obſerves, that as his writings were to be peruſed by the 
Romans, who were perfectly well acquainted with all the par- 
ticulars of this great man's life, he would certainly be animad- 
verted upon, by them, ſhould he venture to advance any falſ- 


„hood; an affront, to which it is not probable that an author, 


who is ever ſo little tender of his reputation, would expoſe 
bimſelf, eſpecially if no advantage was to accrue to him from it, 
We have already obſerved, that Scipio had never given into 


the faſhionable debaucheries and exceſſes to which the young 


people at Rome fo wantonly abandon themſelves. But he was 
ſufficiently compenſated. for this ſelf-denial of all deſtructive 
pleaſures, by the vigorous health he enjoyed all the reſt of his 
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life, which enabled him to taſte pleaſures of a much purer and 
more exalted kind, and to perform the great actions that re- 
fleted fo much glory upon him. . 4 | 
' Hunting, which was his darling exerciſe, contributed alſo 
very much to invigorate his conſtitution, and enable him alſo 
to endure the hardeſt toils. Macedonia, whither he followed 
his father, gave him an opportunity of indulging to the utmoſt 
of his deſire his paſſion in this reſpect; for the chace, which 
was the uſual diverſion of the Macedonian monarchs, having 
been laid aſide for ſome years on account of the wars, Scipio 
found there an incredible quantity of game of every kind, 
Paulus Amilius, ſtudious of procuring his ſon virtuous plea- 
ſures of every kind, in order to divert his mind from thoſe 
which reaſon prohibits, gave him full liberty to indulge him- 
ſelf in his favourite ſport, during all the time that the Roman 
forces continued in that country, after the victory he had 
ained over Perſeus. The illuſtrious youth employed his lei- 
ure hours in an exerciſe, which ſuited ſo well his age and in- 
clination ; and was as ſucceſsful in this innocent war againſt 
the beaſts in Macedonia, as his father had been in that which 
he had carried on againſt the inhabitants of the country, | 
It was at Scipio's return from Macedon, that he met with 
- Polybius in Rome; and contracted the ſtrict friendſhip with 
him, which was afterwards io beneficial to. our young Roman, 
and did him almoſt as much honour in after-ages, as all his 
conqueſts, We find, by hiſtory, that Polybius lived with the 
two brothers. One day, when himſelf and Scipio were alone, 
the latter vented himſelf freely to him, and complained, but 
in the mildeſt and moſt gentle terms, that he, in their conver- 
ſations at table, always directed himſelf to his brother Fabius, 
and never to him. I am ſenſible, ſays he, that this indif- 
«« ference ariſes from your ſuppoſing, with all our citizens, 
«© that I am a heedleſs young man, and wholly averſe to the 
„ taſte which now prevails in Rome, becauſe I do not plead at 
«© the bar, nor ſtudy the graces of elocution. But how ſhould 
« I do this? I am told perpetually, that the Romans expect 
„ ageneral, and not an orator, from the houſe of the Scipio's. 
«c I will confeſs to you {pardon the ſincerity with which 1 
% reveal my thoughts) that your coldneſs and indifference 
«6 grieve me exceedingly.” Polybius, ſurprized at theſe un- 
expected words, made Scipio the kindeſt anſwer ; and aſſured 
"the illuſtrious youth, that though he always directed himſelf to 
his brother, yet this was not out of diſreſpect to him, but only 
becauſe Fabius was the eldeſt; not to mention, (continued 
Polybius) that, knowing you poſſeſſed but one ſoul, 1 _ 
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ceived that I addreſſed both when I ſpoke to either of you. He 
then aſſured Scipio, that he was entirely at bis command : 

Fi to the ſciences, for which he diſcovered the 
happieſt genius, he would have opportunities ſuffictent to im- 


| prove himſelf in them, from -the great number of learned 


recians who reſorted daily to Rome; but that, as to the art 
of war, which was properly his profeſſion and his favourite 
ſtudy, he (Polybius) might be of ſome little ſervice to him. 
He had no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, but Scipio, graſping his 
hand in a kind of rapture ** Oh! when, ſays he, ſhall L 


© ſee the happy day, when, diſengaged from all other avoca- 
% tions, and living with me, you will be ſo much my friend, 


< as to improve my underſtanding, and regulate my affecti- 
©* ons? It is then I ſhall think myſelf worthy of my illuſtri- 
© ous anceſtors.” From that time Polybius, overjoyed to ſee 
ſo young a man breathe ſuch noble ſentiments, devoted himſelf 


particularly to our Scipio, who for ever after paid him as much 


reverence as if he had been his father. | 

However, Scipio did not only eſteem Polybius as an excel- 
lent hiſtorian, but valued him much more, and reaped much 
greater advantages from him, by his being ſo able a warrior, 
and fo profound a politician. Accordingly he conſulted him 
on every occaſion, and always took his advice even when he 
was at the head of his army; concerting in private with Po- 


lybius, all the operations of the campaign, all the movements 


of the forces, all enterprizes againſt the enemy, and the ſe- 


veral meaſures proper for rendering them ſucceſsful. 47 
(2) In a word, it was the common report, that our illuſtri- 
ous Roman did not perform any great or good action, but 

when he was adviſed to it by Polybius ; nor ever commit an 
error, except when he ated without conſulting him, „ 
I flatter myſelf that the reader will excuſe this long digreſ- 
fion, which may be thought foreign to my ſubject, as I am 
not writing the Roman hiſtary. However, it appeared to me 
ſo well adapted to the general deſign I propoſe to myſelf, in 
this work, zz. the cultivating and improving the minds of 
youth, that I could not forbear introducing it here, though I 


was ſenſible this is not directly its proper place. And indeed, 
_ theſe examples ſhew, how important it is, that young people 


ſhould receive a liberal and virtuous education ; and the great 


benefit they reap, by frequenting and correſponding early with 


rſons of merit ; for theſe were the foundations whereon were 

ilt the fame and glory which have rendered Scipio immortal. 
| 8 N But 
(2) Pauſan. in Arcad. I. viii, p. 509. 
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But above all, how noble a model for our age, (in which the 
moſt inconſiderable and even trifling concerns often create feuds 
and animoſities between brothers and ſiſters, and diſturb the 
peace of families) is the generous diſintereſtedneſs of Scipio, 
who, whenever he had an opportunity of ſerving his relations, 
took a delight in beſtowing the largeſt ſums upon them ! This 

excellent paſſage of Poly bius had eſcaped me, by its not being 
inſerted in the folio edition of his works. It belongs indee 

naturally to the book, where, treating of the taſte with regard 
to ſolid glory, I mentioned the contempt in which the anci- 
ents held riches, and the excellent uſe they made of them. 1 

therefore thought myſelf indiſpenſibly obliged to reſtore, on 
this occaſion, - to young ſtudents, what I afterwards could not 
but blame myſelf for omitting. 0 5 | 


De HisToOR Y of the family and poſterity of Mas 1n1s SA. 


1 Promiſed, after finiſhing what related to the republick of 
Carthage, to return to the family and poſterity of Maſiniſ- 
ſa. This piece of hiſtory forms a conſiderable part of that of 
Africa, and therefore is not quite foreign to my ſubject. 
(r) From Maſiniſſa's having declared for the Romans in the 
time of the firſt Scipio, he had always adhered to that ho- 
nourable alliance, with an almoſt unparalleled zeal and fide- 
lity. Finding his end approaching, he wrote to the proconſul 
-of Africa, under whoſe ſtandards the younger Scipio then fought, 
to deſire that Roman might be ſent to him ; adding, that he 
ſhould die with ſatisfaction, if he could but expire in his arms, 
after having made him executor to his will. But believing 
that he ſhould be dead, before it could be poſſible for him to 
receive this conſolation, he ſent for his wife and children, 
and ſpoke to them as follows: I know no other nation but 
« the Romans, and, among this nation, no other family but 
« that of the Scipio's. I now, in my expiring moments, 
% impower Scipio Æmilianus to diſpoſe, in an abſolute man- 
* ner, of all my poſſeſſions, and to divide my kingdom among 
c my children. I require, that whatever, Scipio may decree, 
5 ſhall] be executed as punQually as if I myſelf had appointed 
it by my will.” After ſaying theſe words, he breathed his 
laſt, being upwards of ninety years of age. | 
() This prince, during his youth, had met with ſtrange re- 
verſes of fortune, having been diſpoſſeſſed of his kingdom, 
obliged to fly from province to province, and a thouſand 
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times in danger of his life. Being ſupported, ſays the hiſto- 
rian, by che divine protection, he was afterwards favoured, 
till his death, with a perpetual ſeries of proſperity, unruffled 
by any finiſter accident : For he not only recovered his. own 
kingdom, but added to it that of Syphax his enemy; and ex- 
tending his kingdom from Mauritania as far as Cyrene, he 


became the moſt powerful prince of all Africa. He was bleſ- 


ſed, till he left the world, with the greateſt health and vigour, 
which doubtleſs was owing to his extreme temperance, and 
the, toils he perpetually ſuſtained. Though ninety years of 
age, he performed all the exerciſes uſed by“ young men, and 


always rode without a ſaddle ; and Polybius obſerves (a cir-- 
cumſtance preſerved by (?) Plutarch) that the day after a great 
victory over the Carthaginians, Maſiniſſa was ſeen, ſitting at 


* 


the door of his tent, eating a piece of brown bread. ; 
(a) He left fifty-four ſons, of whom three only were legiti- 
mate, wiz. Micipſa; Guluſſa, and Maſtanaba]. Scipio di- 


vided the kingdom between theſe three, and gave conſiderable 
oſſeſſions to the reſt : But the two laſt dying ſoon after, Mie- 
-ipſa became ſole poſſeſſor of theſe extenſive dominions, He 


had two ſons, Adherbal and Hiempſal, (whom he educated 
in his palace with Jugurtha his nephew, Maſtanabal's fon) of 


whom he took as much care as he did of his own children +, 2 


This laſt mentioned prince poſſeſſed ſeveral eminent qualities, 


which gained him univerſal eſteem. Jugurtha, who was finely 


ſhaped, and very handſome, of the moſt delicate wit, and the 


moſt ſolid judgment, did not devote himſelf, as young men 


commonly do, to a life of luxury and pleaſure. He uſed to 
exerciſe himſelf with perſons of his age, in running, riding, 
throwing the javelin ; and though he ſurpaſſed all his compa- 


nions, there was not one of them but loved him. The chace 


was his only delight, but it was that of lions and other ſavage 
beaſts. To finiſh his character, he excelled in all things, and 
ſpoke very little of himſelf : Plurimum facere, & minimum iþ/e 
ae fe logui. | | 3 


So conſpicuous an aſſemblage of fine talents and perfections, 
began to excite the jealouſy of Micipſa. He ſaw himſelf in 
5 the 


(e) An. feni gerebda ſit Reſp, p. 791. (a) Appian, Val. Max. I. v. c. 2. 


Cicero introduces Cato, ſpeaking as | non deſcendere; nullo imbre, nullo 


Foilows of Mafiniſſa's vigorous conſtitu= | irigore adduci, ut capite operto fit; 
tion, Arbitror te audite Scipio, hoſ- | ſummam eſſe in eo corporis ſiccita- 


pes tuvs Maſiniſſa que faciat hodie | tem. Ttaque exequi omnia regis offi: 


nonaginta annos natus; cum ingreſ- | cia & munera, De Senectute. 


ſus iter pedibus fit, in equum omnino | f All this biftory of Fugurtha is exe . 


non aſcendere z cum equo, ex gquo | trafted from Sallyft, 
. . | 
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de decline of life, and his children very young, He knew 
the prodigious lengths which ambition is capable of going, 
when a crown is in view; and that a man, with talents much 
inferior to thoſe of Jugurtha, might be dazzled by ſo reſplen- 
dent a temptation, eſpecially when, united with ſuch favoura- 
ble circumſtances. In order therefore to remove a competitor, 
ſo dangerous with regard to his children, he gave Jugurtha the 
command of the forces which he ſent to the aſſiſtance of the 
Romans, who, at that time, were belieging Numantia, under 
the conduct of Scipio. Knowing Jugurtha was aQuated by 
the moſt heroick bravery, he flattered himſelf, that he pro- 
bably would ruſh upon danger, and loſe his life. However, 
he was miſtaken. This young prince joined to an undaunted 
courage, the utmoſt calmneſs of mind ; and, a circumſtance 
very rarely found in perſons of his age, he preſerved a juſt 
medium between a timorous foreſight, and an impetuous raſh- 
neſs . In this campaign, he won the eſteem and friendſhip 
of the whole army. Scipio fent him back to his uncle with 
letters of recommendation, and the. moſt advantageous teſti- 
monials of his conduct, after having given him very prudent 
advice with regard to it: For, knowing mankind ſo well, he, 
in all probability, had diſcovered certain ſparks of ambition 
58 prince, which he feared would one day break out into 
a flame. 5 1 
Micipſa, pleaſed with the great character that was ſent him 
of his nephew, changed his behaviour towards him, and re- 
ſolved, if poſſible, to win his affection by kindneſs. Accord - 
-ingly he adopted him; and by his will, made him joint- heir 
with his two ſons. Finding afterwards his end approaching, 
he ſent for all three, and bid them draw near his bed, where, 
in preſence of his whole court, he put Jugurtha in mind how 
good he had been to him; conjuring him, in the name of the 
gods, to defend and protect on all occaſions. his children; 
who, being before related to him by the ties of blood, were 
now become his brethren, by his (Micipſa's) bounty. He told- 
him, 1 that neither arms nor treaſure conſtitute the ſtrength of 
a kin, om, 
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* Terrebat eum natura mortalium | 
avida imperii, & præceps ad explen- 


dacia temeritatem adferre plerumque 
ſolet. 


dam animi cupidinem : præteiea op- 

portunitas ſuæ liberorumque ætatis, 

quæ etiam mediocres viros ſpe prædæ 

. tranſyerſos agit. Salluf. 

+ Ac ſane, quod difficillimum im- 

| Pew eſt, &prelio ſtrenuus erat, & 
onus conſilĩo: quorum alterum ex 


providentia timorem, alterum ox au | 


t Non exercitus, neque theſauri, 
præſidia regni ſont, verum amici: 
Quos nequè armis cogere, neque auro 
parare queas; officio & fide pariun- 
tur. Quois autem amicior quam frater 
fratri ? aut quem alienum fidem in» 
venies, fi tuis hoſtis fueris ? 
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ad a kingdom, but friends, who are not won arms nor gold, | 

rs» | but by real ſervices and inviolable fidelity. © Now where Tſiys | 
he) can we find better friends than our brothers? And how! i 
can that man, who becomes an enemy to his relations, repo | 


any confidence in, or depend on ſtrangers? He exhorted his 

ſons to pay the higheſt reverence 1 3 and* to diſpute 

no otherwiſe with him, than by their endeavour to equal, and, 
if poſſible, | ſurpaſs his exalted merit. He concluded with in - 
treating them to obſt I 


ve for ever an inviolable attachment with 
regard to the Romans; and to conſider them as their benefac- 
tor, their patron and maſter.” ' A few days after this Mieipſa 
ex ired (wo). „ e e en eee 
But Jugurtha ſoon threw off the maſk, and began by ridding 
himſelf of Hiempſal, who had expreſſed himſelf to him with 
great freedom, and therefore he got him murdered 5. This 
bloody action proved but too evidently to Adhetbal what he 
himſelf might naturally fear. Numidia is now divided, and 
ſides feverally with the two brethers. Mighty armies are raifed 
by each party. Adberbal, after loſing the greateſt part of his 
fortreſſes, is vanquiſhed in battle, and forced to make Rome 
his afylum. However, this gave Jugurtha"no very great unꝰ 
eaſineſs, as he knew that money was all- powerful in that eit. 
He therefore ſent deputies thither, with orders for them to 
bribe the chief ſenators/* In the firF audience to which they 
were introduced, Adherba} repreſents the unhappy condition 
to which he was reduced, the injuſtice and barbarity of Ju- 
ha, the marder of his brother, the loſs of almoſt all his 

= rireſſes;, But the circumſtance on which he laid the greateſt 
ſtreſs was, tie commands of his dying father, v. to put his 
whole confidence in the Romans ; declaring, that the friend- 
ſnip of this people would be # ſtronger ſupport both to bimſelf 
e than all the troops and treaſures in the uni- 
re. His fpeech was of a great length, and extremely pa- 
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thetick. Jugurtha's deputies made only the following anſwer; 
that Lliempfz had been kilfed by the Numidians, becauſe of 
his great cruelty ; that Adherbeſ was the aggreſſor, and yet, 
after having been vanquiſhed, us come to make complaints, 
becauſe he had not committed 411 'the exceſſes he defired to 
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, act; that their ſovereign intreated the ſenate to form a jũdg . 

a ment of his behaviour and conduct in Africa, from that 

1 had ſhewn at Numantia; and to lay a greater ſtreſs on his a · 

> tions, than on the accuſations of his enemies. But theſe am- 

f baſſadors had ſecretly employed an eloquence, much more pre. 

f Vagent than that of words, which had not proved Inef.Avil, . 
FC 
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The whole aſſembly was for Jugurtha, a few ſenators excepted, 


who were not ſ@ void of honour as to be corrupted by 3 
The ſenate came to this reſolution, that commiſſioners ſhould 


ſpot between the two brothers. The reader will naturally ſup- 
poſe, that Jugurtha was not ſparing of his treaſure on this 
oecaſion: The diviſion was made to his advantage; and yet & 
ſpecious appearance of equity was preſerved. 
This firſt ſucceſs. of. Jugurtha augmented his courage and 
holdneſs. Accordingly he attacked his-brother by open force; 
and whilſt the latter loſes his time in ſending deputatjons to 
the Romans, he ſtorms ſeveral fortreſſes; . carries on his con- 
| queſts, and, after defeating Adherbal, beſieges him in Cirtha, 
ne capital of his kingdom. During this interval, ambaſla, 
nate and people, to the two kings, to lay down their arms, 
and ceaſe all hoſtihties. Jugugtha, after proteſting that he 
would obey, with the moſt profound reverence and ſubmiſſion, 
the commands of the Roman people, added, that he did not 
delie ve it was their intention, to hinder. him from defending 
dis own life, againſt the treacherous ſnares which his brother 
had laid for it. He cencluded with ſaying, that he would ſend 
ambaſſadors forthwith to Rome, to inform the. ſenate of his 
conduct. By this random anſwer, he eluded their orders, and 
would not even permit the deputies to wait upon Adherbal. 
Though the latter was ſo cloſely blocked up in his copies] . 
he yet found means to ſend to Rome, to implore the aſſiſtance 
of the Romans againſt his brother, who had beſieged him fre 
months, and intended to take away his life. Some ſenators 
were of opinion, that. war ought to be proclaimed immedi- 
ately againſt. Jugurtha z but till his credit prevailed, and the 
Romans only ordered an embaſſy to be ſent, compoſed of ſe- 
nators of the higheſt diſtinction, among whom was Emilius 
Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great aſcendant over the 
nobility, and concealed the blackeſt vices, under the ſpecious 
appearance of virtue. Jugurtha was terrified ; but he again 
Found an opportunity to-elude their demands, and accordingly. 
ſent them — without coming to any coneluſion. Upos 
* © He choſe de f the nimbleſt of | thence- to Reme. Er lis qui una. Cir-. 
222 bad e into Cirtha * cam — — duos — im- 
an 2 ced oy toe great retard p gros t : cog, u a pollicep ; 
br Pe 8 72 = Ih Grande, oh pI 


bappy, circumſtances, undertook to paſs {uti per hoſtium munitiones noctu 24 


Ab the enemy's camp, in-rhe night, f proximum mare, den Nomam per- 


geren. 


be ſent from Rome, to divide the provinces equally upon the 


© dors.arrived from Rowe, with orders, in the name of the ſe- 
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N non, the war broke out anew, * 155 . 


Hold the 1 rape the © Rogan 


- &rilfulhefs* of bis brother Aulus, har 

from whente chere war nb getting 0 re 
niouſiy te the“ ene yt 1 po 

the ceremony of paſſag vater ie yoke,” And 88 0 5 : 


gage to leave Numidia: in eg. day -< TR 
— ne reader will naturally ft e ſhameful neff 
concluded without the au mary" . ee a whe 8 


in a moſt odious light . They Sd not Hatrer them 
Keen ich ie hopes oF be being eeeah) vl 7 oy 4. 4 ll "the 


conduct of it as given to . Metelſus the Aus No 
the reſt of the — * which! I reg 

added 2 perfect difregatd' of w Mot 

'pequiſite againſt duch an ene 5 41 Jigh 755 bo 8 5 


always been victorious, 'rather by mene) than bie le 

the African moharch ſound eng as eser 10 e 

in. all other reſpects. He therefore was An Fenture Fol 

life,” and exert s demoſt bravery 5 N e „Fekeect of 

jent Which: now bega do Bk 10 * — * 7 

ſignalized himſelf S's furpriting hain? tat 

_ campaign,/(gl1 That cGüldebe cheat ct 

lities,” and attention of an i} N ey ü | 10 

adds new vigour, and ſuggeſts new lights: He Gas une 

' unſucceſsful, becauſe; oppoſed'by à conſul; Who did * Tufſer 

the maſt inconſiderable error'to eſedps him, nor evei be” uy 

an opportunity of taking 1 X43 ec of the ener 5% Hi. 

.-Jugurtha's greateſt concern Was, hben to feeiife ümtelf Bom 

traitors.” From the kime de had bebn told, "that co upp In 

whom he repoſed the utmeſt confiderice, | nad d His 

life,” be enjoyed no peace. He did Fot believe Kinife 7 fafe-ahy 

where; but all things, by day as well-as niht, the. citizen 

as well as foreigner, were ſuſpected by bim; and the blac keſt 

terrors dat for ever brooding over his mind: T He never" got 2 

wink of ſleep, eneept by Health; and oftho Vhanged his bed, 

in à manner adesta Star tin ſemktimes from 

his flumbers, he would ſnatch his ſword, Anll 'brealt inte- loud 
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egretzius in aliis artibus, nimiĩis molki- 
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6 Marius was Metellus's lieutenant, 4 His bonndleſs ambition 
induced him to endeavour to leſſen Nene character ſe- 


cretly in the minds, of his ſoldiers; becoming ſoon. bis 
; fled enemy and ſlanderer, he at laſt, by the moſt gro- 
velling and perfidious arts, prevailed ſo far, as to ſupplant 
Metellus, and get himſelf nominated in his room, to —_ 
on the war againſt Jugurtha. With what ſtrength of mind 
ſoever Metellus might be endued on other. occaſions, he was 

totally dejected by this unforeſeen blow, which even forced 


tears from his eyes, af eee as were altogether - 


unworthy ſo great a man. There was ſomething. very dark 

| E a circumſtance that diſplays 
ambition in its native and genuine colours, and ſhews that it 
extinguiſhes, in thoſe who abandon themſelves to it, all ſenſe 


in Rome, and Was received there 


A dene, integrity · 4 Metellus avoided a man whoſe fight 


could not bear, arrive 


with univerſal acclamations. A triumph was decreed him, and 


. I thought it would be proper to:ſuſpend, till I came to the 
Roman hiftory,. an account of the events that happened in 
Africa, under Metellus and Marius, all which. are very cir- 
Fandel deſcribed by Salluſt, in his admirable hiſtory of 

gurtha.. I therefore haſten. to the concluſion of this war. 
tha being: greatly diſtreſſed in his, affairs, had recourſe 
to/Bocchus king, off Mauritania, whale daughter he had mapr 
tied, This countty extends from Numidia, ' as far as beyogd 


Tbe.ſurname of Numidicus conferred upon him (). 


> 


— - 


he: bares, of the Mediterranean, oppoſite. to Spain f. Phe 
o man name was ſcarce known in it, and the people as litile 
known to the Romans.  Jugurtha infinuated to his father-ig: 
law, that ſhould. he ſuffer Numidia io be conquered, his king- 
dom would doubtleſs be involved, in its ruin; eſpecially as 5 
Romans, who. were ſworn enemies to monarehy, ſgemed 

2ave vowed the deſtruction of all the thrones in thę univerſe, 
He therefore preyailed with. Bocchus to enter into, a, league 
with him; and accordingly. received, on different occaſions, 
very conſiderable 3 that king. e 


* 
* LY 


4 


ther tie but that of intereſt, had never been ſtrong; and 3 


| laſt defeat which. JIagurtha met, with, broke az, once all the 


bands of it. Bocchus now meditsted the dark deſign: of de- 
brering pp, his Wariner, For ee 5 
a e 


* 
* 


(=) A.M. 3838. 4. Be. 


honeſtum perculſus, neque lacrymas 
tenere. neque moderari Jinguam, vir 


o 


+** 'Qgibus rebus ſupra bonurh atque | ter Wet nar i 


+ Now comprebending Lan, Moroe- 
eo, Kc. A < . N * 2. . S- 


| he had defired Marius to ſend bim a truſty perſon. 


| Which be b de has juſt begun to = Inſte 
general, under whom he t, all rhe honour of this event, 
fl ought to be an inviolable 


' ſented receiving Jugn rtha from the hahds i Bocchus; and this 
ring he uſed ever after as his fignet. But Marius was fo kighty 


between theſe two Romans, which woes rf roke dut 


Ipectacle to the Romans, as they could 


that ſo formidable an enemy, L dier Who 


oy Mie rener 0 T H E 


Sy ll, Who 
was an officer of uncommon merit, und ferved' unde r him as 
quæſtor, was thought every way qualifed for this negotiation, 
He was not afraid to put himſeif into the hands of-t r. 
Tian king; and accordingly ſet out for his court. Being 


Fived, Bocehus, who; like the reſt of his countrymen, d Be 
pride himſelf in ſincerity, and was för ever 'projeRin! — | 

_ deſigns, debated within himſelf, whether it would not * 7 
Intereſt to deliver up Sylla to Jugurtha He was a long time 
fluctuating with uncertainty, and between a contrariety of 


ſentiments : And the ſudden changes -which difplayed them- 
ſelves in his countenance, in his air, and his 1210 7 
ſhewed evidently how frovgly his mind was affect At 
length, . to his firſt deſigg, he made his terms with 


Sylla, and delivered up Jug urthe into ni hands, who wu ſen 


immediately to Marius. 
(a) Sylla, ſays 8 0, ated, -on this ocenſion, Uke a 
youn fred with a Rrong thirſt-of- glory, the ſweets or 
bf aſeribing to the 


as his duty a mig and w 
maxim, he reſerved the great 
a ring made, which he always 


el part of it to himſelf; and had 
ore, whefein he was Tepre- 


exaſperated at this kind of "Inſult, that be could never 
him ; a circumſtance that gave riſe to the implacabl# ha 


fo much fury ry, and coft the republick ſo much blood. 
(3) Marius entered Rome in 1 PR. eb 2 
arce believe th ey faw, 


when it paſſed before their eyes? I mean, My gurtha'in chains; 
e li 
Katter themſelves with the hopes of fy Able to put an end 


to this war; fo well was his courage ſuſtained by ſtratagem 

and artifice, and his genius fo fruitful in finding new expe 

dients, even when his affairs were möſt defperate. We are 

told, Ne puftha run diſtracted, as he was walking in the 
h 


triumph 3 at "after the ceremdny was ended, he was Le 


into priſon; Neg? that the Hors were fo. 9 oof to ſeize his 


— that they rent it itt deveral Pleces, aud tore au ihe 
"io Plut. in vit. Mm. (5) A. 1. 3901, K. den 64s e. 
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the hiſtory of theatres, of 
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ips of his ears, to get the rich jewels with which they were 
adorned. In this condition he was caſt, quite naked, and in 
the utmoſt terrors, into a deep dungeon, where he ſpent fix 
days in ſtruggling with hunger and the fear of death, retain- 
ing a ſtrong deſire of life to. his laſt gaſp; an end, continues 
Plutarch, worthy of his wicked deeds ; Jugurtha having been 
always of opinion, that the greateſt crimes might be commit- 
ted to ſatiate his ambition, ingratitude, perfidy, black _trea> 
chery, and inbuman barbarity. . #f 1 3 
Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected ſo much honour on po- 
Hite literature and the ſciences, that 'I could not, without im- 
propriety, omit him in the hiſtory of the family of Maſiniſſa, 
to whom his father, who alſo was named Juba, was great 
rand ſon, and grandſon of Guluſſa. "The elder Juba figna- 
fed himſelf in the war between Cæſar and Pompey, by his 
inviolable attachment to the party of the latter hero. He flew | 
himſelf after the battle of Thapſus, in which his forces, and 
thoſe of Scipio, were entirely defeated, Juba, his ſon, then a 
child, was delivered up to the conqueror, and was one of the 
moſt conſpicuous ornaments of his triumph. Tr appears from 
hiftory, that a noble education was beſtowed upon Juba in 
Rome, where he imbibed fuch a variety of knowledge, as af 
terwards equalled him to the moſt learned Gteciats, He did 
not leave that city till he went to take poſleſſion of his father's 
dominions (c). Auguſtus reflored them to him, whss, by 128 
death of Mark Antony, the provinces of the empire were ab- 
ſolutely at his diſpoſal, 1 by the lenity of his govern- 
ment, pained the hearts of all Nis ſabjeQs / who, out of a 
grateful ſenſe of the felicity they had enjoyed during his reign, 


ranked him in the number of their gods. Pauſanias ſpeaks of 


a ſtatue which the Athenians erected in his honour. It was 
indeed juſt, that a city, which had been conſecrated in all 
ages to the Muſes, ſhould 1 publick teſtimonies of its e- 
teem for a king, who made ſo bright a figure among the learn 
ed. * Suidas aſcribes ſeveral works to this prince, of which 
only the fragments are now extant. He had writ the hiſtory of 
Arabia; the antiquities of Aſſyria, and thoſe of the Romans; 
Ka and painters ; of the na- 
ren: animals, and of grammar, 


ture and properties of di 


Wc. a catalogue of all which is given in Abb& Sevin's ſhore 

diſſertation on the life and works of the younger Juba +4, 
| whence | have extracted theſe few particular, ' 
„ | 44444; 5+ 3 1 OR 
5 (c) A, M. 3974» A. Rom. 779. Ant. . C. 30. - 9 
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5 % RE 1 quilt 
The feof empire of the A 1148 
'Sner. I. Duration of that empire. 


HE Aﬀyrian« empire was undoubtedly one of the maſs 
powerful in the world. As to the length of its du- 
ration, two particular opinions have chiefſy ag 


4 i 
8 


Tin, give it a duration of thirteen hundred years: On, 5 
duce it tofive hundred and twenty, of which number is Hero- 
idotus. © The diminution, or rather the interruption of power, 
hich happened in this vaſt empire, might poſſibly. give oc- 
caſion 10: this difference of opinion, and any perhaps farye:% 
Jonie hoatace: to reconcile Sha fav = 
The hiſtory: of thoſe! early times. is Sabie PTE monu- 
nents: which canvey it down to us ſo contrary to each other, 
And the ſyſtems of the moderns upon that matter ſo different, 
that it is difficult to lay down any opinion about it, as certain 
and niconteſiadic. "nt ee iner is not to be had, I 
84: 22% . ſuppoſe 
* T Isa 1 Tome 3s and. Þir the othen, 


may read the diſſertations of Tome 53 as alſo what father Tourne- 
abbot Banier * Mr. Freret upon the 212 mine bas turete upon this ſobſecã in bis 


Aſſyrian empire. in the Memvirt 1 7 tbe edition da Menoc bius. 
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po” . fappoſe a reaſonable perſon will be ſatisfied-with probability; 
| and, in my opinion, a man can hardly be: deceived, if he 
makes the Aflyrian empire equal in antiquity, with the city of 
Babylon, its capital. Now we learn from the holy ſcripture, 
that this was butltby Nimrod, who certainly was a great con- 
_ queror, and in all appearance the firſt and moſt ancient that 
ever aſpired after that denomination.  — wy 2 
(4) The Babylonians, as Calliſthenes, a philoſopher in 
Alexander's retinue, wrote to Ariftotle, reckoned themſelves 
to be at leaſt of 1903 years ſtanding, when that prince entered 
triumphant into Babylon; which makes their origin reach 
back to the year of the world 1771, that is to ſay, 115, years 
after the deluge. This computation comes within a few years 
ef the time we ſuppoſe Nimrod to have founded that city. In- 
deed this teſtimony of Calliſthenes, as it does not agree with 
any. other accounts of that matter, is not eſteemed authentick 
by the learned; but the conformity we find between that and 
the holy ſcriptures. ſhould make us regard it. | 
Upon theſe grounds I think. we may allow Nimrod to have 
been the founder of the firſt Aſſyrian empire, which ſubſiſted 
with more or leſs extent and glory upwards of 1450 years. 
om the time of Nimrod 2 that of Sardanapalus, the lait 
king, that is to ſay, from the year of the world 1800 to the 
„ NuaneroD.. He is the ſame with + Belus, who was after- 
wards:worſhipped as a god under that appellation. = 
„He was the ſon of Chus, grandſon of Cham, and great 
_ grandſon of Noah. He was, five the ſcripture, 2a mighty Du. 
ter before the Lord (F). In applying himſelf to this laborious. 
and dangerous. exerciſe he had two things in view; the fi-it 
was, to gain the people's affection, by deliyering them fron 
the fury and dread of wild beaſts; the next was, to train up 
F numbers. of young people by this exerciſe of hunting to en- 
ki dure labour and hardſhip, to form them to the uſe of arms, 
jp to ĩnure them to a kind of diſcipline and obedience, that at & 
| Proper time after they had been accuſtomed to his orders, and 
ſeaſoned in arms, he might make uſe of them for other pur- 


6 poſed more ſerious than hunting. | etc. 4 5 
1 (4) Porph r. apud Simplic. in Ub: ii. de cœlo. ) A. M, 180 
Ant. J. C. las- i oe ON (e) F 


Biſep Uſaer, oy ordinary: guide. with} but the time ben Nimrod lied and! 
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Here I dipart from the opinion of | dotus, to bave lafl:d but 8 2c years E 
 reſpet# to the duration of the Aſſyrian | Sardanapalus died I take from l . 
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In ancient hiſtory we find ſome footſteps remaining of this 
artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have confounded. with 
Ninus, his ſon (g): For Diodorus has theſe words: . Ninus, 
«© the moſt ancient of the Aſſyrian kings mentioned in hiſtory, 
performed great actions. Being naturally of a warlike diſ- 
*« poſition, and ambitious of glory that reſults from valour, 


«© he armed a confiderable number of young men, that were 


% brave and vigorous, like himſelf; trained them up a long 
time in laborious exerciſes and hardſhips, and by that 
* means accuſtomed them to bear the fatigues of war patient- 
„ly, and to face dangers with courage and intrepidity.“ 

(5) What the ſame author adds, that Ninus entered into an 
alliance with the king of the Arabs, and joined forces with 
him, is a piece of ancient tradition, which informs us, that 


the ſons of Chus, and by conſequence the brothers of Nim- 


rod, all ſettled themſelves in Arabia, along the Perſian gulf, 
from Havila to the Ocean, and lived near enough their bro- 


ther to lend him ſuccours, or to receive them from him. And 


what the ſame hiſtorian further ſays of Ninus, that he was the 
firſt king of the Aſſyrians, agrees exactly with what the ſcrip- 
ture ſays of Nimrod, that be began to be mighty upon the earth ; 


that is, he procured himſelf ſettlements, built cities, ſubdued 
his neighbours, united different people under one and the ſame 
authority, by the band of the ſame polity and the ſame laws, 


and formed them into one ſtate; which for thoſe early times 


was of a corſiderable extent, though bounded by the rivers 


Euphrates and Tigris; and which in. ſucceeding ages made 
new acquiſitions by degrees, and at length extended its con- 
queſts very far. | | | 

(i) The capital city of his kingdom, ſays the ſcripture, awvas 
Babylon. Moſt of the prophane hiſtorians aſcribe the founding 


of Babylon to“ Semiramis, the reſt to Belus. It is viſible, * 


that both the one and the other are miſtaken, if they ſpeak of 
the firſt founding of that city; for it owes its beginning nei- 
ther to Semiramis, nor to Nimrod, but to the fooliſh vanity of 
thoſe perſons mentioned in fcripture (4), who defired to build 
a tower and a city, that ſhould render their memory immortal. 


(2) Joſephus relates, upon the teſtimony of a Sibyl (which 


muſt have been very ancient, and whoſe fictions cannot be im- 
puted to the indiſcreet zeal of any Chriſtians) that the gods 


threw down che tower by an impetuous wind, or a violent 


hur- 


(27 Lib. ii. p. go. (55) Ibid. (i) Gen. x. 10. (4) Gen. xi. 4. 


(1) Hift, Jud. I. i. c. 4. 


Semiramis eam condiderat, vel, ut plerique tradidere, Belus, cujus regia 


oſtenditur. 2. Curt. lib. M. C. I. 
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41 NY 59 
hurricane. H:d this been the caſe, Nimrod's temerity muſk 
have been {till the greater, to rebuild a city and a tower, 
which God himſelf had over:hrown with ſuch marks of his 
diſpleaſure. But the ſcripture ſays no ſuch thing; and it is 
very probable, the building remained in the condition it was, 
when God put an end to the work by the confuſion of langua- 

es; and that the tower conſecrated to Belus, which is, de- 
Keribec by Here dotus (-:), was this very tower, which the ſons 
of men pretended to raiſe to the clouds. | | 

It is further probable, that this ridiculous deſign being de- 
feated by ſuch an aſtoniſhing prodigy as none could be the au- 
thor cf but God himſelf, every body abandoned the place, 


which had given him offence; and that Nimrod was the firſt 


who encompaſſed it afterwards with walls, ſettled. therein his 
friends and confederates, and ſubdued thoſe that lived round 
about it, beginning his empire in that place, but not confining. 
it to ſo narrow a compaſs: Fuit principium regni iu Babylon. 
The other cities which the ſcripture ſpeaks of in the ſame place, 
were in the land of Shinar, which was certainly the province, 
of witch Babylon became the metropolis. | - 

From this country he went into that which has the dame of 


Aſſyria, and there built Nineveh : (2) De terra illa egreſus e 


Aur, & edificavit Nineven. This is the ſenſe in which many 
learned men underſtand the word Aſſur, looking upon it 2s 
the name of a province, and not of the firſt man who poſſeſſed 
It; as if it were, egreſſus eſt in Aſur, in Miriam. And this 
ſeems to be the moſt natural conſtruction, for many reaſons 
not neceſſur/ to be recited in this place. The country of Aſ- 
ſyria in one of the prophets (o) is deſcribed by the particular 
character of being & land of Nimrod: EZ! paſcent terram Aſun 
in gladio, & terram Nimrod in lanceis cjus ; & liberabit ab Mur, 
cum venerit in terram noſtram. It derived its name from Aſſut 
the ſon of Shem, who without doubt had ſettled bimſelf 1 
family there, and was probably driven out, or brought under 
ſubjection by the uſurper Nimrod. „ 
This conqueror, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the provinces 
of Aſſur, (y) did not ravage them, like a tyrant, but filled 
them with cities, and made himſelf as much beloved by his 
new ſubjecte as he was by his old ones; ſo that the hiſtorians, 
(2) who have not examined into the bottom of this affair, 
have thought that he made uſe of the Aſſyrians to conquer the 
Babylontans. Among other cities he built one more large and 
magnificent than the reſt, which he called Nineveh, from the 
D 6 | name 


(n) Lib, i. e. 181. ) Ges. x, 11. 1 ä 
Xe FI, I2. (2) Diod. Wl p · — (9) EY p (2) Gear 


= 
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N his ſon Ninus, in order to immortalize his memory. 


The ſon in his turn, out of veneration for his father, was wil- 


Ting that they who had ſerved him as their king ſhould adore 


Him as their god, and induce other nations to render him the 
fame worſhip. For it appears plainly, that Nimrod is the fa- 
mous Belus of the Babylonians, the firſt king whom the peo- 
Ple deified for his great actions, and who ſhewed others the 


Fay to that fort of immortality, which may reſult from human 


accompliſhments. han I, 5 
J intend to ſpeak of the mighty ſtrength and greatneſs of 


* - 


| the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, under the kings to whom 


| Leripture ſays little or nothing on that ſubject. This ſilence 


their N is aſcribed by prophane authors, becauſe the 


- of ſcripture, ſo little ſatis factory to our curioſity, may become 


an inſtructive leſſon for our piety. The holy penman has 
laced Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in one view before 


us; and ſeems to have put them ſo near together on purpoſe, 


that we ſhould ſee an example in the former of what is ad- 
mired and coveted by men, and in the latter of what is ac- 
teptable and well-pleaſing to God“. Theſe two perſons, ſo 


. wiolike one another, are the two firſt and chief citizens of two 


Hifferent cities, built on different motives, and with different 
principles ; the one, ſelf. love, and a deſire of temporal ad- 
vagtages, carried even to the contemning of the Deity ; the 


ther the love of God, even to the contemning of one's ſelf. 


Nin us. I have already obſerved, that moſt of the prophane 


authors Iook upon him as the firſt founder of the Aſſyrian em- 


ire, * for that reaſon aſcribe to him a great part of his 
ther Nimrod's or Belus's actions. | 


7 (5) Having a defign to enlarge his conqueſts, the firt thing 


13 
Kal 


2 Fecerunt civitates duas amores 


he did was to prepare troops and officers capable of promot- 


Ing his deſigns. And having received powerful ſuccours from 
ane Arabians his neighbours, he took the field, and in the 


ace of ſeventeen years conquered a vaſt extent of country, 


* 


then venture to attack. | 


At his return, before he entered upon any new conqueſts, he 


conceived the deſign of immortalizing his name by the build- 
4.4 a city anſwerable to the greatneſs of his power; he 
alled it Nineveb, and built it on the eaſtern banks of the 
1 

1 (r) Diod. I. ii. p. 9go—95. ; +4 
vero amor Dei uſque ad contemptum 
* S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, lib. xiv, 
Co 28. 


, 


o: terrenam ſcilicet amor foi uſ- 
Je ad contemptum Dei; cœleſtem 
8 924 : 0 # 3 


m Egypt as far as India and Bactriana, which he did not 


: Tigr is. i 


. ˙ — ] ꝛ  OOIO ＋ 
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Tigris“. Poffibly he did no more than finiſh the work his. 


father had begun. His defign, ſays Diodorus, was to make 
Nineveh the largeſt and nobleſt city in the world, and not 
leave it in the power of thoſe that came after him, ever to build, 
or hope to build ſuch another, Nor was he deceived. in his 


view, for never did any city come up. to the greatneſs and 


magnificence of this: It was one hundred and fifty ftadia (or 
eighteen miles three quarters) in length, and ninety ſtadia (or 
eleven miles and one quarter) in breadth ; and conſequently was 
an oblong ſquare. Is circumference was four hundred and 
eighty ſtadia, or ſixty miles. For this reaſon we find it ſaid 


in the prophet Jonah, (s) That Nineveh was an exceeding great 


city, of three days journey; which is to be underſtood of the 
whole circuit, or compaſs of the city f. The walls of it were 
an hundred feet high, and of ſo conſiderable a thickneſs, that 
three chariots might go a- breaſt upon them with eaſe. They 
were fortified and noe with fifteen hundred towers two. 


hundred feet high. | 


After he had finiſhed this prodigious work, he reſumed his : 
expedition againſt the Bactrians. His army, according to the 


relation of Cteſias, conſiſted of ſeventeen hundred thouſand 


foot, two hundred thouſand horſe, and about fixteen thouſand 
chariots, armed with feythes. Diodorus adds, that this ought, 
not to appear incredible, ſince, not to mention. the innumer- 
able armies of Darius and Xerxes, the ſingle city of Syracuſe, 
in the time of Dionyſius the tyrant, furniſhed one hundred 
and twenty thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand. horſe, beſides 
four hundred veſſels well equipped and provided: And a little 
before Hannibal's time, Italy, including the citizens and al- 
lies, was able to ſend into the field near a million of men. 


Ninus made himſelf maſter of a great number of cities, and. 


at laſt laid ſiege to Bactria, the capital of the country. Here 
he would probably bave ſeen all his attempts miſcarry, had it 
not been for the diligence and aſſiſtance of Semiramis, wiſe 
to one. of his chief officers, a woman of an uncommon cou- 
rage, and particularly exempt from the weakneſs of her ſex. 
She was born at Aſcalon, a city of Syria. I think it needleſs 
to recite the account Diodorus gives of her birth, and of the 
| =D | mira- 
(2) Jon. ii. 3. | - 
'® Diodarus ſays it was on the bank | with ſome exaggeration 5 ther:fone ſome 
the Lupbratet, and peaks of it as | learned men have reduced-tbe fladium to 
if it was jo, in many places; but be is | little more than one bolf, and 7 
miſlalen. | teen of them to the Roman mile inflead of 
+ It is bard to befieve that Diodorus | eight, - 
does nor ſpeak of the bigneſs of Nineveb 
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miraculous manner of her being nurſed and brought up by | 
pi eons, ſince that hiſtorian himſelf looks upon it only as a 


abulous ſtory. It was Semiramis that directed Ninus how to 
attack the citadel, and by her means he took it, and then be- 
came maſter of the city, in which he found an immenſe treas 
fure. The huſband of this lady having killed himſelf, to 
_ the effects of the king's threats and mags + +9290 who 
ad conceived a violent paſſion for his wife, Ninus married 
Semiramis. 7/6 | 
After his return to Nineveh, he had a ſon by her, whom he 


called Ninyas. Not long after this he died, and left the queen 


the government of the kingdom. She in hononr of his me- 
mory erected him a magnificent monument, which remained a 
long time after the ruin of Nineveh. ; 

(e) I find no appearance of truth in what ſome authors relate 
concerning the manner of Semiramis's coming to the throne. 
According to them, having ſecured the chief men of the ſtate, 
and attached them to her intereſt by her benefactions and pro- 
miſes, ſhe ſolicited the king with great importunity to put 
the fovereign power into her hands for the ſpace of five days, 
He yielded to her intreaties, and all the provinces of the em- 


pire were commanded to obey Semiramis. Theſe orders were 
executed but tgo exactly for the unfortunate Ninus, who was 


put to death, either immediately, or after ſome years impri- 

ſonment. 1 a ; 
SEMIRAMIS. (z) This princeſs applied all her thoughts to 

immortalize her name, and to cover the meannefs of her ex- 


traction by the greatneſs of her deeds and enterprizes. She 


Propoſed to herſelf to ſurpaſs all her predeceſſors in magnifi- 
cence, and to that end ſhe undertook the“ building of the 
mighty Babylon, in which work ſhe employed two millions of 
men, which were collected out of all the provinces of her vaſt 
empire. Some of her ſucceſſors endeavoured to adorn that 
city with new works and embelliſhments. I ſhall here ſpeak 


of them all together, in order to give the reader a more clear 


and diſtinct idea of that Capendous city. | | 
Phe principal works, wick rendered Babylon fo famous, 
are the walls of the city; the keys and the bridges the lake, 
banks, and canals made far the draining of the river; the pa- 
laces, hanging gardens, and the temple of Belus; works of 


ſuch: 


(t) Plut. in Mor. p. 753, («) Diod. I. ii. pz 95+ 
Me are not to wonder, if we find | a prince built ſuch a city, whether be 
the founding of a city aſcribed to if | was the perſon that firft faunded it, op 
ferent perſons. It is common, ever | that only embelliſped, or onlanged it. 
among the propbane wpriters to ſay, Such 
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fuch a ſarprizing magnificence, as is ſcarce to be comprehend- 
ed. Dr. Prideaux having treated this matter with great ex- 


tent and learning, I have only to copy, or rather abridge him. 


| The WALLS. 


(a Babylon ſtood on a large flat or plain, in a very fat and 
deep ſoil, The walls were every way prodigious, . They were 
in thickneſs eighty-ſeven feet, in height three hundred and 
fifty, and in compaſs four hundred and eighty furlongs, which 
make ſixty of our miles. Theſe walls were drawn round the 


city in the form of an exact ſquare, each ſide of which was 


one hundred and twenty furlongs *, or fifteen miles, in length, 
and all built of large bricks cemented together with bitumen, 
a glutixous lime ariſing out of the earth in that country, 
which binds in building much ſtronger and firmer than lime, 
and ſoon grows much harder than the bricks or ſtones them- 
felves which it cements together. 
| Theſe walls were ſurrounded on the outſide with a vaſt ditch, 
full of water, and lined with bricks on both fades. The earth 
that was dug out of it, made the bricks wherewith the walls 
were built; and therefore from the vaſt height and breadth of 
the walls may be inferred the greatneſs of the ditch, : 
In every fide of this great ſquare were twenty-five gates, 
that is, an hundred in all, which were all made of ſolid braſs ; 
and hence it is, that when God promiſed to Cyrus the con- 


queſt of Babylon, he tells him, {x) That he would break ini 


pieces before him the gates of braſs. Between every two of theſe 


gates were three towers, and four more at the four corners of 


this great ſquare, and three between each of theſe corners 
and the next gate on either fide ; every one of theſe towers. 
was ten feet higher than the walls. But this is to be under- 
Rood only of thoſe parts of the wall, where there was need of 
towers. 75 | 5 x 2 ; 


* 


went twenty-five itreets, in ſtraight lines to the gates, which 


were directly over-againſt the in the oppoſite ſide; ſo that 


the whole number of the ſtreets were fiſty, eacn fifteen miles 
long, whereof twenty-five went one way, and twenty-five the 
other, directly croſſing each other at right angles. And beſides: 


theſe, there were alſo four half fireets, which had houſes only 


ON. 


() Her, I. i, e. 178, 180. Diod. I. ii. p. 95, 96. CQeurt, I. v. e. 2. 


(x) Iſai. xlv. 2. | ; 2 
I relate things as I find them in the | ing that great abatements are to be mads 


A emncient authors, which Dean Prideaux | in what they ſay as to the immenſe arten 
Dua alſo done; but I cannot help beliews | of Babylon and Nineweb, = 


From the twenty-five gates in each fide of this great ſquare! 
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on one fide and the wall on the other; theſe went raund the 
four ſides of the city next the walls, and were each of them 
wo hundred feet broad; the reft were about an hundred and 
| Fey. By theſe ſtreets thus croſſing each other, the whole city 
Vas cut out into fix hundred and ſeventy fix ſquares, each of 
which was four furlongs and an half on every fide, that 3s, 
two miles and a quarter in circumference. (5) Round theſe 
ſquares, on every ſide towards the fireets, ſtood the houſes 
(which were not contiguous, but had void fpaces between 
them) all built three or four ſtories high, and beautified with 
all manner of ornaments towards the ſtreets. The ſpace with- 
in, in the middle of each ſquare, was likewiſe all void ground, 
employed for yards, gardens, and other ſuch uſes; ſo that 
Babylon was greater in appearance than reality, near one half 
of the city being taken up in gardens and. other cultivated 
lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius. fi | 


II. The KEYS and BriDGB. - 


() A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite eroſs the eity, 
from the north to the ſouth fide ; on each ſide of the river was 
a key, and an high wall built of brick and bitumen, of the 
fame thickneſs as the walls that went round the city. In theſe- 
walls, overagainſt every ſtreet that led to the river, were gates 
af braſs, and from them deſcents by ſteps to the river, for the 
conventency of the inhabitants, who uſed to paſs over from 
ane fide to the other in boats, having no other way of eroſſing 
the river before the building of the bridge. Theſe brazen gates-. 
were always open in the day-time, and ſhut in the night. | 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other buildings: 
either in beauty or magnificence ; it was a furlopg in length, 
and thirty feet in breadth, built with wonderful art, to ſup- 
ply the defect of a foundation in the bottom of the river, 
which was all ſandy. The arches were made of huge ſtones, 
faſtened together with chains of iron and melted lead. Before 
- they begun to build the bridge, they turned the courſe'of the” 
river, and laid its channel dry, having another view in ſo do- 
ing, beſides that of laying the foundations more commodiouſ- 
ly, as I ſhall explain hereafter. And as every thing was pre- 
pared before-hand, both the bridge and the keys, which I have 
already deſcribed, were built in that interval. AAS 


-(y) Quint. Curt. I, V. c. T. (=) Her, | 4 i. e. 180. & 186. Dio. 
2. p. 96. 5 


Dioadorus ſays, this bridge avas five | true, fnce the Eupbrates was but ons. 
Jarlongs in length, which can badly be | furling broad. gᷣtrab. l. xvi, p. 758, 


W. & 


r 
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II. The LANE, Dircnuzs, and Can A Ls, made for the 
draining of the RiveR. 755 


Theſe works, objects of admiration for the ſkilful in all 
ages, were ſtill more uſeſul than magnificent. (a) In the be- 
ginning of the ſummer, on the ſun's melting the ſnow upon 
the mountains of Armenia, there ariſes a vaſt increaſe of wa- 
ters, which running into the Euphrates in the months of June, 
July and Auguſt, makes it overflow its banks, and occaſions 
ſuch another inundation as the Nile does in Egypt. (3) Te 
Prevent the damage which both the city and country received 


from theſe inundations, at a very confiderable diſtance above 


the town two artificial canals were cut, which turned the courſe 
of theſe waters. into the Tigris, before they reached Babylon. 
(c) And to ſecure the country yet more from the danger of in- 
undations, and to keep the river within its channel, they raiſed 
prodig ious artificial banks on both fides the river, built of brick 
cemented with bitumen, which begun at the head of the arti- 
ficial canals, and extended below the city. | 

To facilitate the making of theſe works, it was neceſſary. to 
turn the courſe of the river another way; for which purpoſe, 
to the weſt of Babylon, was dug a prodigious artificial lake “, 
forty miles ſquare, one hundred and fixty in compaſs, and 
thirty-five feet deep according to Herodetus, and ſevcuty-five 
according to Megaſthenes. Into this lake was the whole xiver 
turned, by an artificial canal cut from the weſt fide of it, till 
the whole work was finiſhed, when it was made to flow in its 
former channel. But that the Euphrates in the time of its in- 
creaſe might not overflow the city, through the gates on its 
fides, this lake, with the canal from the river, was ſtill pre- 
ſerved. The water received into the lake at the time of theſe 


_ Overflowings was kept there all the year, as in a common re- 


ſervoir, for the benefit of the country, to be let out by ſluices 
at all convenient times for the watering of the lands below its 
The lake therefore was equally uſeful in defending the country 
from inundatiohs, and making it fertile. I relate the wonders 
of Babylon, as they are delivered down to us by the ancients; 
but there are ſome of them which are ſcarce to be compre- 
hended or believed, of which number is the lake I have de- 
ſcribed, I mean with reſpe& to its vaſt extent. * 45h 
2333 „ 5 Beroſus, 
(a) Strab. I. xvi. p. 740. Plin. I. v. e. 26, (8) Abyd, ap. Euf, 
Præp. Evang. lib. ix. (c) Abyd. Th, Her. 1 i. e. 185. 

®. The author follows Herodotus, who | chuſe to foilow Dean Prideaux, ho in 
makes it fcur lnaired and twenty fur- | that prefers the account of Megafibentts 
longs, or fifty two miles ſquare, but I e "TIP 
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Beroſus, Megaſthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by Joſephus 
and Euſebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the author of moſt of 
theſe works; but Herodctus aſcribes the bridge, the two keys 
of the river, and the lake, to Nitocris, the daughter- in law 
of that monarch. Perhaps Nitocris might only finiſh what her 
father left imperfect at his death, on which account that hiſto- 
rian might give her the honour of the whole undertaking. 


IV. The PALACES and the P 


(4) At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, which 
had a communication with each other by a vault, built under 
the channel of the river, at the time of its being dry. The old 
palace, which ſtood on the eaſt fide of the river, was thirty 
furlongs (or three miles and three quarters) in compaſs ; near 
which ſtood the temple of Belus, of which we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. 
The new palace, which flood on the weſt fide of the river, 
oppoſite to the other, was ſixty furlongs (or ſeven miles and an 
half) in compaſs. It was . with three walls, one 
within another, with conſiderahle ſpaces between them. Theſe 
walls, as alſo thoſe of the other palace, were embelliſned with 

an infinite variety of ſculptures, repreſenting all kinds of ani- 
mals, to the life. Amongſt the reſt was a curious hunting 
piece, in which Semiramis on horfeback was throwing her ja- 
velin at a leapard, and her huſband Ninus piercing a lion. 
75 6) In this laſt or ncw palace were the Hanging Gardens, fs 
eelebrated among the Greeks. They contained a ſquare of 
four plethra (that is, of four hundred feet) on every fide, and 
were carried up aloft into the air, in the manner of ſevergl 
large terraſſes, one above another, till the height equalled that 


of the walls of the city. The aſcent was from terraſs to ter- 


raſs, by ſtairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was ſuſtained by 
vaſt arches, raifed upon other arches, one above another, and 
ſtrengthened by a wall, ſurrounding it on every fide, of twen- 
ty · two ſeet thickneſs. On the top of the arches were firſt laid 


large flat ſtones, ſixteen feet long, and four broad: Over theſe was 


a layer of reed, mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, upon 
which were two rows of bricks, cloſely cemented together with 
laiſter. The whole was covered with thick ſheets of lead, 
upon which lay the mould of the garden. And all this floor- 
age was contrived to keep the moiſture of the mould from run- 
ning away through the arches. Phe mould, or earth, laid 


hereon, was ſo deep, that the greateſt trees might take root in 
| ns | | its 

(4) Diod, 1. ii. p. 96, 97. | 
P. 7383. Qint. Curt, I. v. c. 1. 
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it; and with ſuch the terraſſes were covered, as well as with all 
other plants and flowers, that were proper for a garden of 


pleaſure. In the upper terraſs there was an engine, or kind 
of pump, by which water was drawn up out of the river, and 
from thence the whole garden was watered. In the ſpaces be- 


teen the ſeveral arches, upon which this whole ſtructure reſt- 


ed, were large and magnificent apartments, that were very 
light, and had the advantage of a beautiful proſpect. 

(7) Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been 
bred in Media (for ſhe was the daughter of Aſtyages, the king 
of that country). had been much taken with the mountains 
and woody parts of that counfry. And as ſhe defired to have 
ſomething like it in Babylon, Nebuchodonoſor, to gratify her, 
cauſed this prodigious edifice to be erected: Diodorus gives 
much the ſame account of the matter, but without naming the 
perſons, . : | 


V. The TEMyPLE of BELUS. 


. { g) Another of the great works at Babylon was the temple 
or 8.1. which ſtood, as I have mentioned already, near the 
old palace. R --« moſt remarkable for a prodigious tower, 
that ſtood in the middle or. At the foundation, according 
to Herodotus, It Was A ſquare of a fe- lang on each fide, that 
is, half a mile in the'whole compaſs, and (accu: Ang to Strabo) 
it was alſo a furlong in height. It conſiſted of eight towere, 
built one above the other; and becauſe it decreaſed gradually 
to the top, Strabo calls the whole a pyramid. Tis not only 
aſſerted, but proved, that this tower much exceeded the great · 
eſt of the pyramids of Egypt in height. Therefore we have 
2 reaſon to believe, as (5) Bochartus aſſerts, that this 35 
the very ſame tower, which was built there at the confuſion of 
languages; and the rather, becauſe it is atteſted by ſeveral 
33 authors, that this tower was all built of bricks and 

itumen, as the ſcriptures tell us the tower of Babel was. The 


aſcent to the top was by ſtairs on the outſide round it ; that is, 
perhaps, there was an eaſy ſloping afcent in the fide of the 


outer wall, which turning by very flow degrees in a ſpiral line 
eight times round the tower from the bottom to the top, had 
the fame appearance as if there had been eight towers placed 


upon one another. In theſe different ſtories were many large | 


rooms, with arched roofs ſupported by pillars. Over the 


whole, on the top of the tower, was an obſervatory, by the 


benefit of which the Babylonians became more expert in aſtro« 

REY | nomy 

(F ) Berof. ap. Jof. con, App. I. i. e. 6, (e) Herod, I. I. e. 181, 
Diod, I. it, p. 98. Strab, 1,zvi, p. 739. (4) Phal, part. I. I. i. 6. 9. 
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nomy than all other nations, and made in a ſhort time thg 
great progreſs in it aſcribed to them in hiſtory. _ | 
But the chief uſe to which this tower was deſigned was the 
worſhip of the god Belus, or Baal, as alſo that of ſeveral 
other deities ; for which reaſon there was a multitude of cha- 
Pels in the different parts of the tower. The riches of this 
temple in ſtatues, tables, cenſers, cups, and other ſacred veſ- 
ſels, all of maſly gold, were immenſe. Among other mages, 
there was one of forty feet high, which weighed a thouſand 
Babyloniſh talents. The Babyloniſh talent, according to Pollux 
in his Ozomaſticon, contained ſeven thouſand Attick drachmas, 
and conſequently was a fixth part more than the Attick talent, 
which contains but fix thouſand drachmas. 5 a 
According to the calculation, which Diodorus makes, of 
the riches contained in this temple, the ſum total amounts to 
Hx thouſand three hundred Baby loniſh talents of gold. . 
The ſixth part of fix thouſand three hundred. is one thouſand 
and fifty; conſequently fix thouſand three hundred Zabyloniſh 
_ talents of gold are equivalent to ſeven thouſand three hundred 


and fifty Attick talents of gold. 3 
1 Now foven thouſand — * 2 Attick talents of 
filver are worth upwards of 1 millions, and one hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterl>--g» The roportion-between gold and 
ſilver among he ancients we reckon as ten to one; therefore 
Lese thoufznd three hundred and fifty Attick talents of gold 
amount. ee, one and twenty millions ſterling {+3 
%% This temple ſtood. till the time of Xerxes; but he, on 
his return from his Grecian expedition, demoliſhed it entirely; 
after having firſt plundered it of all its immenſe riches. Alex. 
ander, on his return to Babylon from his Indian expedition, 
EAegdue have rebuilt it; and in order thereto, ſet ten thou- 
ſand men to work, to rid the place of its rabbiſh ;; but, after 
they had laboured herein twyo months, Alexander died, and that 
put an end tothe undertaking., ! g 
Such were the chief, works Which rendered Babylon ſo fa- 
mous ; ſome of them are aſcribed by prophane authors to Se- 
miramis, to whoſe hiſtory it is now time to retun. 
) When ſhe had finiſhed all theſe great undertakings, ſhe 
thought fit to make a progreſs through the ſeveral parts of her 
empire; and, wherever ſhe came, left monuments of her 
maguihcence, by many noble ſtrectures wh ich ſne erected, either 
fon the conveniency, or ornament of her eities ; ſhe applied 
berſelf particularly to have water brought by aqueducts to ſuch 
*: i ; ns places 
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places as wanted it, and to make the highways eaſy, by cut - 
we through mountains, and filling up valleys.” is the time 
of Diodorus, there were ſtill monuments to be ſeen in many 
laces, with her name inſcribed; upon them. „ 
) The authority this queen had over her people ſeems very 
extraordinary, ſince we find her preſence alone capable of ap- 
peaſing a ſedition. One day, as ſhe was dreſſing herſelf, word. 
was brought her of a tumult in the of Whereupon ſhe went 
out immediately, with her head haif dreſſed, and did not re- 
turn till the diſturbance was entirely appeaſed. A ſtatue was 
erected in remembrance of this action, repreſenting her in that 
very attitude and the undreſs, which had not hindered her from, 
ene , nt 
Not ſatisfied with the vaſt extent of dominions left her by 
her haſband, ſhe enlarged thetti by the conqueſt of a great 
part of Ethiopia; ' Whilſt ſhe was in that country, ſhe had 
the curioſity to viſit the temple of Jopicer Ammon, to enquire. 
of the oracle how long ſhe had to live. According to Diodo- 
rus, the anſwer ſhe received was, that ſhe ſhould not die till 
her ſon Ninyas conſpired againſt her, and that after her death 
one part of Afa' would pay Her divine honours. _ 
Her greateſt 'and-Jaft expedition was againſt India ; on this 
oeesſion ſhe raiſed an innumerable army out of all the pro- 
vices of her empire, and appointed Ractra for the rendezvous. 
As the ſtrength of the Indians conſiſted chiefly in their great 
number of elephants, this artful queen had à multitude of 
eamels accoutred in the form of elephants, in hopes of de- 
ceiving the enemy. Tis faid that Perſeus long after uſed the 


ſame ſtratag m againſt the Romans; but neither of them ſuc- 
eteded in His Mitggem- The Indian king having notice o 

ber approach; ſent ambzſſadors to aſk her who ſhe was, and 
with What ri git, "Having neyer received any 1nj ury from him, 
ſne came out bf wantönnefs to attack his dominions ; adding, 
that her boldneſs: ſhould ſoon meet with the puniſhment it, de- 
ſerred. Tell your maſter (rephed the queen) that in a little 
time I myſelf will let him know who I am. She advanced im- 
mediztely towards them) river, from which the country takes 
its name; and having prepared æ ſufficient number of boats, 
ſhe attempted to paſs it with her amy. Their paſſage wWas a 
long time diſputed, but after 4 blbedy battle ſlie put her ene - 
mies to flight: Above a thouſand of their boats were ſunk, 
and above an hundred thouſand of their men taken priſoners, 
Encouraged by this ſuctefs,” Ne advanced ditectly into the 
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country, leaving ſixty thouſand men behind to gua:d the bridge 
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of boats, which ſhe had built over the river. This was juſt 
what the king deſired, who fled on purpoſe to bring her to an 
— in the heart of his country. As ſoon as he thought 
her far enough advanced, he faced about, and a ſecond en- 
agement enſued, more bloody than the firſt. The counter- 
Fi elephants could not long ſuſtain the ſhock of the true ones: 
Theſe routed her army, cruſhing whatever came in their way. 
Semiramis did all that could be done, to rally and encourage 
her troops, but in vain. The king, perceiving her engaged. 
in the fight, advanced towards her, and wounded her in two 
places, but not mortally. The ſwiftneſs of her horſe ſoon 
carried her beyond the reach of her enemies. As her men 
crouded to the bridge, to repaſs the river, great numbers of 
them periſhed, through the diſorder and contuſion unavoidable 
on ſuch occaſions. When thoſe that could ſave themſelves 
were ſafely over, ſhe deſtroyed the bridge, and by that means 
' Nopt the enemy; and the king likewiſe, in obedience to an 
oracle, had given orders to his troops not to paſs the river, 
- Hor purſue Semiramis any farther. The queen, having made 
an exchange of priſoners at Bactra, returned to her own do- 
minions with ſcarce one-third of her army, which (according 
to Cteſias) confiſted of three hundred thouſand foot, and fifty 
thouſand horſe, beſides the camels and chariots armed for war, 
of which ſhe had a very confiderable number. She, and Alex- 
ander after her, were the only perſons that ever ventured to 
carry the war beyond the river Indus. _- 1 
I muſt own, I am ſomewhat puzzled with a difficulty which 
gy be raiſed againſt the extraordinary things related of Ninus 
and Semiramis, as they do not ſeem to agree with the times ſo 
near the deluge : Such vaſt armies, I mean, ſuch a numerous 
cavalry, ſo many chariots armed with ſcytbes, and ſuch im- 
menſe treaſures of gold and filver ; all which ſeem. to be of a 
later date. The ſame thing may likewiſe be ſaid of the mag- 
nificence of the buildings, aſcribed to them. Tis probable 
the Greek hiſtorians, who came ſo many ages afterwards, de- 
ceived by the likeneſs of. names, through their ignorance in 
Chronology, and the reſemblance of one event with another, 
may have aſcribed ſuch things to more ancient princes, as be- 
tonged to thoſe of a later date; or may have attributed a num- 
ber of exploits and enterprizes to one, which ought to be di- 
_ vided amongſt a ſeries of them ſucceeding one another. | 
Semiramis, ſome time after her return, diſcovered that her 
ſon was plotting againſt her, and one of ber principal officers 
had offered him his aſſiſtance. She then called to mind the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon; and believing that her end ap- 
„ . proached, 
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proached, without inflicting any puniſhment on the officer, 
Who was taken into cuſtody, ſhe voluntarily abdicated the 
throne, put the government into the hands of her ſon, and 
withurew from the ſight of men, hoping ſpeedily to have di- 
vine honours paid to her according to the promiſe of the ora- 
cle. And indeed we are told, ſhe was worſhipped by the Aſ- 
ſyrians, under the form of a dove. She lived fixty-two years, 
of which ſhe reigned forty-two. | 

There are in the (a) memoirs of the academy of Belles 
Lettres two learned diſſertations upon the Aſſyrian empire, and 
particularly on the reign and actions of Semiramis. 

What Juſtin (e) fays of Semiramis, namely, that after her 

hufband's deceaſe, not daring either to commit the govern- 
ment to her ſon, who was then too young, or openly to take 
it upon herſelf, ſhe governed under the name and habit of 
Ninyas; and that, after having reigned in that manner above 
forty ycars, falling pafſiouately in love with her own ſon, ſhe 
endeavoured to bring him to a criminal compliance, and was 
ſlain by him: All this, I ſay, is ſo void of all appearance of 
truth, that to go about to confute it would be but loſing time. 
It muſt however be owned, that almoſt all the authors, who 
have ſpoken of Semiramis, give us but a diſadvantageous idea 
of her chaſtity. _ ES: 

I do not know but the glorious reign of this queen might 
partly induce (p) Plato to maintain, in his Commonwealth, 
that women as well as men ought to be admitted into the ma- 
nagement of publick affairs, the 2 of armies, and 
the government of ſtates; and by neceſſary - conſequence 
ought to be trained up in the ſame exerciſes as men, as well 


for the forming of the body as the mind. () Nor does he ſa 


much as except, thoſe exerciſes, wherein it was cuſtomary to 
fight ſtark naked, allegging, that the virtue of the ſex would 


be a ſufficient covering for them. a 
lt is juſt matter of ſurprize to find ſo judicious a philoſo- 


pher, in other reſpects, openly combating the moſt common 


and moſt natural maxims of modeſty and decency, which vir- 


tues are the principal ornament of ihe ſex, and infifting ſo 


ſtrongly upon a principle, ſufficiently confuted by the conſtant 


practice of all ages, and of aimoit all nations in the World. 


(r) Ariſtotle, wiſer, in this than his maſter Plato, without. 
doing the leaſt injuſtice to the real merit and eſſential qualities 
of the ſex, has with great judgment marked out the different 
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ends, to which man and woman are ordained, from the diffe- 
rent qualities of body and mind, wherewith they are endowed 
by the Author of nature, who has given the one ſtrength of 
body and intrepidity of mind, to enable him to undergo the 
rreateſt hardſhips, and face the moſt imminent dangers; whilſt 
Ne other on the contrary is of a weak and delicate conſtitu- 
tiou, accompanied with a natural ſoftneſs and modeſt timidity, 
which render her more fit for a ſedentary life, and diſpoſe her 
to keep within the precincts of the houſe, to employ herſelf 
in a prudent and induſtrious ceconomy. SE 8 
(] Xenophon is of the ſame opinion with Ariſtotle ; and in 
order to ſet off the otcupation of the wife, who confines her- 
ſelf withip her houſe, agreeably compares her to the mother- 
bee, commonly called the king of the bees, who alone go- 
verns and has the ſuperintendance of the whole hive, who diſ- 
tributes all their employments, encourages their induſtry, pre- 
fides over the building of their little cells, takes care of the 
nouriſhment and ſubſiſtence of her numerous family; regulates 
the quantity of honey appointed for that purpoſe, and at fixed 
and proper ſeaſons ſends abroad the new ſwarms in colonies, 
to eaſe and diſcharge the hive of its ſuperfluous inhabitants. 
He remarks, with Ariſtotle, the difference of conſtitution and 
inclinations, deſignedly given by the Author of nature to man 
and woman, to point out to each of them their proper and re- 
pective offices and functions. 5 
This allotment, far from degrading or leſſening the woman, 
is really for her advantage and honour, in confiding to her a 
Kind of domeſtick empire and government, adminiſtered only 
by gentleneſs, reaſon, equity, and good-nature; and in giving 
her frequent occaſions to exert the moſt valuable and excellent 
_ under the ineſtimable veil of modeſty and ſubmiſſion. 
or. it muſt ingenuouſly be owned, that at all times, and in all 
conditions, there have been women, who by a real and ſolid 
merit have diſtinguiſhed themſelves above their ſex; as there 
Have been innumerable inſtances of men, who by their defects 
- Have diſhonoured theirs. But theſe are only particular caſes, 
which form no rule, and which ought not to prevail againſt 
an eſtabliſhment founded in nature, ind preſcribed by the 
Creator himſelf. „ . 
(.) Nin vAs. This prince was in no refpe& like thoſe, from 
whom he received life, and to whoſe throne he ſucceeded. 
Wholly intent upon his pleaſures, he kept himſelf ſhut up in 
his palace, and ſeldom ſhewed himſelf to his people. To 
Keep them in their duty, he had always at Nineveh a certain 
3 „ CIS 5 number 
([.) De adminiſtr. dom. p. 339. (e) Diod. I. ii, p. os. 
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number of regular troops, furniſhed every year from the ſeve- 


ral provinces of his empire, at the expiration of which term 
they were ſucceeded by the like number of other troops on the 
ſame conditions; the king putting a commander at the head 
of them, on whoſe fidelity he could depend. He made uſe of 
this method, that the officers might not have time to gain the 
2 of the ſoldiers, and ſo form any conſpiracies againſt 
im. | 

His ſucceſſors for thirty generations followed his example, 
and even out-did him in indolence. Their hiſtory is abſolutely 
unknown, there remaining no footſteps of it. 


(a) In Abraham's time the ſcripture ſpeaks of Amraphael, 


king of Sennaar, the country where Babylon was fituated, 
who with two other princes followed Chedarlaomer, king of 
the Elamites, whoſe tributary he probably was, in the war 
carried on by the latter againſt five kings of the land of 
Canaan. 

(w) It was under the government of theſe inactive princes, 
that Seſoſtris, king of Egypt, extended his conqueſts ſo far in 
the Eaſt. But as his power was of a ſhort duration, and not 
ſapported by his ſucceſſors, the Aſſyrian empire ſoon returned 
to its former ſtate, _ 

(x) Plato, a curious obſerver of antiquities, makes the king- 
dom of Troy, in the time of Priamus, dependent on the Aſ- 


"ſyrian empire. And Cteſias ſays, that Teutamus, the twen- 


tieth king after Ninyas, ſent a conſiderable body of troops to 


the aſſiſtance of the Trojans, under the conduct of Memnon, 


the ſon of Tithonus, at a time when the Aſſyrian empire had 
ſubſiſted above a thouſand years; which agrees exactly with 
the time, wherein I have placed the foundation of that em- 
pire. But the ſilence of Homer concerning ſo mighty a peo- 
ple, and which muſt needs have been well known, renders this 
fact exceeding doubtful. And it muſt be owned, that whatever 
relates to the times of the ancient hiſtory of the Aſſyrians, is 
attended with great difficulties, into which my plan does not 
permit me to enter. | 

(yz) Pur. The ſcripture informs us, that Pul, king of Aſ- 
ſyria, being come into the land of Iſrael, had a thouſand ta- 
lents of ſilver given him by Menahem, king of the ten tribes, 
— engage him to lend him aſſiſtance, and ſecure him on his 
throne. 


Vo I. II. - | This 
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This Pul is ſuppoſed to be. the king of Nineveh, who fe- 
pented with all his people, at the preaching of Jonah. 
lle is alſo thought to be the father of Sardanapalus, the laſt 
king of the Aſſyrians, called, according to the cuſtom of the 
eaſtern nations, Sardan-pul, that is to ſay, Sardan, the ſon of 


Pul. 
(2) SARDANAPALUS. This prince ſurpaſſed all his prede- 


ceſſors in effeminacy, luxury, and cowardice. He never went 


out of his palace, but ſpent all his time amongſt a company 


of women dreſſed and painted like them, and employed like 


them at the diſtaff. He placed all his happineſs and glory in 
the poſſeſſion of immenſe treaſures, in feaſting and rioting, 
and indulging himſelf in all the moſt infamous and criminal 
Plcaſures. He ordered two. verſes to be put upon his tomb, 


when he died, which imported, that he carried away with him 


all that he had eaten, and all the pleaſures he had enjoyed, but 
left all the reſt behind him. | 
* Hac habeo que edi, guægue exaturata libido 
Hauſit : at illa jacent multa © preclara relicta. 
An epitaph, ſays Ariſtotle, fit for a hog. ; 
Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means to get 


into the palace, and with his own eyes ſeen Sardanapalus in 


the midſt of an infamous ſeraglio, enraged at ſuch a ſpeQacle, 
and not able to endure, that ſo many brave men ſhould be 
ſubject to a prince more ſoft and effeminate than the women 
themſelves, immediately formed a conſpiracy againſt him. 
Beleſis, governor of Babylon, and ſeveral others, entered into 


it. On the firſt rumour of this revolt, the king hid himſelf in 


the inmoſt part of his palace. Being obliged afterwards to 


take the field with ſome forces which he had afſembled, he was 


overcome, and purſued to the gates of Nineveh ; wherein he 
jhut himſelf, in hopes the rebels would never be able to take 
ſo well fortified a city, and ſtored with proviſions for a conſi- 
derable time: The ſiege proved indeed of very great length. 
It had been declared by an ancient oracle, that Nineveh could 
T7: + I be taken, unleſs the river became an enemy to the city. 
'Theſe words buoyed up Sardanapalus, becauſe he looked upon 


the thing as impoſſible. But when he ſaw, that the Tigris by 


a violent inundation had thrown down twenty + ſtadia of the 
| | city- 
(z) Died. I. ii. p. 109——115, Ath. l. xii, p. 529, 530. Joſt. I. i. e. 3. 

* Keiy K. z Thayer, x οινονοεhνα, habere ſe mortuum dicit, quz ne vi- 
Sher leave Tięenv ina T& wen- zus quidem diutius habebat, quam 
AQ 4 NE πνιν NAH. Quid a- | fruebatur. Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. . 
Jiug, ipquit Ariftoteles, in bovis, non n. 107. . | > 
ia-regis ſcpulchro, infcriberes ? Hec Þ+ Too miles and an baff. 
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city-wall, and by that means opened a paſſage to the enemy, 
he underſtood the meaning of the oracle, and thought himſelf 
loſt. He reſolved, however, to die in ſuch a manner, as, ac- 
cording to his opinion, ſhould cover the infamy of his ſcan- 


dalous and effeminate life (a). He ordered a pile of wood to 


be made in his palace, and ſetting fire to it, burnt himſelf, 
his eunuchs, his women and his treaſures. Athenæus makes 
theſe treaſures amount to a ® thouſand myriads of talents of 


gold, and to ten times as many talents of ſilver, which, with- 


out reckoning any thing elſe, is a ſum that exceeds all credi- 
bility, A myriad contains ten thouſand; and one ſingle my- 
riad of talents of ſilver is worth thirty millions of French mo- 
ney, or about one million four hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. A man is loſt, if he attempts to ſum up the whole va- 


lue; which induces me to believe, that Athenæus muſt have 


very much exaggerated in his computation ; however, we may 
be aſſured from his account, that the treaſures were immenſely. 


great. 


(5) Plutarch, in his ſecond treatiſe, dedicated to the praiſe 
of Alexander the Great, wherein he examines in what the true 
greatneſs of princes conſiſts, after having ſhewn, that it can 
ariſe from nothing but their own perſonal merit, confirms it 
by two very different examples, taken from the hiſtory of the 


Aſſyrians, which we are upon. Semiramis and Sardanapalus (ſays 


he) both governed the ſame kingdom ; both had the ſame peo- 
ple, the ſame extent of country, the ſame revenues, the ſame 
forces, and number of troops; but they had not the ſame diſpo- 
ſitions, nor the ſame view. Semiramis, raiſing herſelf above her 
ſex, built magnificent cities, equipped fleets, armed legions, 
ſubdued neighbouring nations, penetrated into Arabia and Ethi- 
opia, and carried her victorious arms to the extremities of Aſia, 
ſpreading conſternation and terror every where. Whereas Sar- 
F AER: as if he had entirely renounced his ſex, ſpent all 
his time in the heart of his palace, perpetually ſurrounde1 
with a company of women, whoie habit and even manners he 
had taken, applying himſelf with them to the ſpindle and the 
diſtaff, neither underſtanding nor doing any other thing than 
ſpinning, eating and drinking, and wailowing in all manner 
of infamous pleaſure. Accordingly, a ſtatue was erected to 
him, after his death, which repreſented him in the poſture of 
a dancer, with an inſcription upon it, in which he addreſſed 


E 2 himſeif 


(a) A. M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747- (5) Pag. 335, 33%, 
About. fourteen bundred millions ferling. 
3 : 4 
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himſelf to the ſpectator in theſe words, (c) Fat, drink, and be 
merry; every thing elſe is nething. An inſcription very ſuitable 
to the epitaph he himſelf had ordered to be put upon his mo- 
nument. = 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as almoſt all the 
prophane hiſtorians do of the glory of conquerors. But, if we 
would make a true judgment of things, was the unbounded 
ambition of that queen much leſs blameable, than the diſſo- 
Jute effeminacy of Sardanapalus; which of the two vices did 
moſt miſchief to mankind ? | : | 

We are not to wonder that the Aſſyrian empire ſhould fall 
under ſuch a prince; but undoubtedly it was not till after 
having paſſed through various augmentations, diminutions, 
and revolutions, common to all ſtates, even to the greateſt, 
during the ccurſe of ſeveral ages. This empire had ſubſiſted 
above 1450 years. 

Of the ruins of this vaſt empire were formed three confi- 

derable kingdoms ; that of the Medes, which Arbaces, the 
principal head of the conſpiracy, reſtored to its liberty ; that 
of the Aſſyrians of Babylon, which was given to Beleſis, go- 
vernor of that city; and that of the Aſſyrians of Nineveh, 
the firſt king whereof took the name of Ninus the younger. 

In order to underſtand the hiſtory of the ſecond Aſſyrian 
empire, which 1s very obſcure, and of which little 1s ſaid by 
hiſtorians, it 1s wr gk and even abſolutely neceſſary, to com- 
pare what is ſaid of it by prophane authors with what we find 
of it in holy ſcripture ; that by the help of that double light 
we may bave the clearer 1dea of the two empires of Nineveh 
and Babylon, which for ſome time were ſeparate and diſtinct, 
and afterwards united and confounded together. I ſhall firſt 
treat of this ſecond Aſſyrian empire, and then return to the 
kingdom of the Medes. ; 


| CHAT. th. 
- The ſecond Afrian empire, both of Nineveh and Babylon. 


T* HIS ſecond Aſſyrian empire continued two hundred and 
ten years, reckoning to the year in which Cyrus, who 
was become abſolute maſter of the eaſt by the death of his 
father Cambyſes, and his father-in-law Cyaxares, publiſhed 
the famous edit, whereby the Jews were permitted to return 
into their own country, after a ſeventy years captivity at Ba- 
*bylon. 3 | | 
Kings 
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Kings of BABYLON. 
| (4) BeLEs1s. He is the ſame as Nabonaſſar, from wh-ſe 


- reign began the famous aſtronomical epocha at Babylon, called 


from his name the æra of Nabonaſſar. In the holy ſcriptures 
he is called Baladan. He reigned but twelve years, and was 


ſucceeded by his ſon, | 
(e) MerRobacn-Batapen, This is the prince who ſent 


ambaſſadors to king Hezekiah, to congratulate him on the | 


recovery of his health, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
After him there reigned ſevera] other kings at Babylon ( F), 
with whoſe ſtory we are entirely unacquainted, I ſhall there- 
fore proceed to the kings of Nineveh. 


Kings of NIN EVE RH. 


(g) TrorATRH-PILESER. This 1s the name given by the 
holy ſcripture to the king, who is ſuppoſed to be the firſt that 


reigned at Nineveh, after the deſtruction of the ancient Aily- 


rian empire. He is called Thilgamus by lian. He is ſaid 
to have taken the name of Ninus the younger, in order to ho- 


nour and diſtinguiſh his reign by the name of ſo ancient and 


illuſtrious a prince. | 

Ahaz, king of Judah, whoſe incorrigible impiety could 
not be reclaimed, either by the divine favours or chaſtiſements, 
fincing himſelf attacked at once by the kings of Syria and 
Iſrael, robbed the temple of part of its gold and filver, and 


| ſent it to Tiglath-Pileſer, to purchaſe his friendſhip and aſ- 


ſiſtance; promiſing him beſides to become his vaſſal, and to 
pay him tribute. The king of Aſſyria finding ſo favourable 
an opportunity of adding Syria and Paleſtine to his empire, 


' readily accepted the propoſal. Advancing that way with a 


numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Damaſcus, and put an 
end to the kingdom erected there by the Syrians, as God had 
foretold by his prophets Iſaiah (5) and Amos. From thence 
he marched againſt Phacza, and took all that belonged to the 
kingdom of [Iſrael beyond Jordan, or in Galilee. But he made 
Ahaz pay very dear for his protection, ſtill exacting of him 


ſuch exorbitant ſums of money, that for the payment of them 


he was obliged not only to exhauſt his own treaſures, but to 


take all the gold and ſilver of the temple. Thus this alliance- 
E 3 | ſerved 


d) A.M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747. 2 Kings xx. 12. (e) Ibid. 
(J) Can. Ptol. (gz) A. M. 32 57. Ant. J. C. 747. Lib. xii, hiſt, anim. 
e. 21. Caſtor, apud Euſeb. Chron. p. 49. 2 Kings xvi, 7, Cc. (6) 1. 
viii. 4. Amos i. 3. | 
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ſerved only to drain the kingdom of Judah, and to bring into 
its neighbourhood the powerful kings of Nineveh, who be- 
came ſo many inſtruments afterwards in the hand of God for 
the chaſtiſement of his people. | 

i) SALMANASER., Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom the 
ſcripture calls So, having made himſelf maſter of Egypt, Ho- 
ſea, king of Samaria, entered into an alliance with him, 
hoping 57 that means to ſhake off the Aſſyrian yoke. To 
this end he withdrew from his dependance upon Salmanaſer, 
reiuſing to pay him any further tribute, or make him the uſual 
preſents. 

Salmanaſer, to puniſh him for his preſumption, marched 
againſt him with a powerful army; and after having ſubdued 
Il the plain country, ſhut him up in Samaria, where he kept 
bim cloſely befieged for three years; at the end of which he 
took the city, loaded Hoſea with chains, and threw him into 
priſon for the reſt of his days; carried away the people cap- 
tive, and planted them in Halah and Habor, cities of the 
Medes. And thus was the kingdom of Iſrael, or of the ten 
tri bes, deſtroyed, as God had often threatened by his prophets. 
This kingdom, from the time of its ſeparation from that of 
Judah, laſted about two hundred and fifty years. 

(4) It was at this time that Tobit, with Ann his wife, and 
bis ſon Tobias, was carried captive into Aſſyria, where he be- 
came one of the principal officers to king Salmanaſer. 
Salmanaſer died, after having reigned fourteen years, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon, | 

(1) SENNACRER1B, He is alſo called Sargon in ſcripture. 

As ſoon as this prince was ſetcled on the throne, he renewed 
the demand of the tribute, exacted by his father from Heze- 
kiah. Upon his refuſal, he declared war againſt him, and 
entered into Judea with-a mighty army. Hezekiah, grieved 
to ſec his kingdom pillaged, ſent ambaſſadors to him, to defire 

eace upon any terms he would preſcribe, Sennacherib, ſeem- 
ingly mollified, entered into treaty with him, and demanded 
a veiy great ſcm of gold and filver. The holy king exhauſted 
both the treaſures of the temple, and his own coffers, to pay 
it. The Aſſyrian, regarding neither the ſanction of oaths nor 
treaties, ftii] continued the war, and puſhed on his conqueſts 
more vigorouſly than ever. Nothing was able to withſtand 
his power, and of all the ſtrong places of Judah, none re- 
mained untaken but Jeruſalem, which was likewife reduced to 
the utmoſt extremity. () At this very juncture Sennacberib 

| was 
(i) A. M. 3276. Ant. J. C. 728. 2 Kinge xvii )] Teb. c. i. (J) A. M. 
2287. Ant. J. C. 717. I. Xx. 1. 2 Kings, c. xvili. and zix. (m 2 Kings xix. 9. 


ASST 1 
was informed, that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, who had 


joined forces with the king of Egypt, was coming up to 


ſuccour the beſieged city. Now it was contrary to the expreſs 
command of God, as well as the remonſtrances of Iſaiah and 
Hezekiah, that the chief rulers at Jeruſalem: had required any 


foreign aſſiſtance. The Aſſyrian prince marched immediately 


to meet the approaching enemy, after having writ a letter to 
Hezekiah, full of blaſphemy, againſt the God of Iſrael, whom 
he inſolently boaſted he would ſpeedily vanquiſh as he had 
done all the gods of the other nations round about him. In 
ſhort, he diſcomfited the Egyptians, and purſued them even 
into their own country, which he ravaged, and returned laden 


with ſpoil. 


(2) It was probably during Sennacherib's abſence, which 
was pretty long, or at leaſt ſome little time before, that He- 
zekiah fell ſick, and was cured after a miraculous manner; 


and that (as a fign of God's fulfilling the promiſe he had made 


him of curing him ſo perfectly, that within three days be 
ſhould be able to go to the temple) the ſhadow of the ſun 
went ten degrees backwards upon the dial of the palace. Me- 
rodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, being informed of the mi- 
raculous cure of king Hezekiah, ſent ambaſſadors to kim with 
letters and preſents, to congratulate him upon that occaſion, 


-and to acquaint themſelves with the miracle that had happened 


upon earth at this juncture, with reſpect to the ſun's retrogra- 
dation ten degrees. Hezekiah was extremely ſenſible of the 
honour done him by that prince, and very forward to ſhew his 
ambaſſadors the riches and treaſures he poſſeſſed, and to let 
them ſee the whole magnificence of his palace. Humanly 
fpeaking, there was nothing in this proceeding but what was 


allowable and commendable ; but in the eyes of the ſupreme 


Judge, which are infinitely more piercing and delicate than 
ours, this action diſcovered a lurking pride, and ſecret vanity, 
with which his righteouſneſs was offended. Accordingly he 


inſtantly advertiſed the king by his prophet Iſaiah, that the 
riches and treaſures he had been ſhewing to thoſe ambaſſadors 


with ſo much oſtentation, ſhould one day be tranſported to 


Babylon; and that his children ſhould be carried thither, to 


become ſervants in the palace of that monarch. This was then 
utterly improbable; for Babylon, at the time we are ſpeaking 


of, was in friendſhip and alliance with Jeruſalem, as appears 


by her having ſent ambaſſadors thither : Nor did Jeruſalem 
then ſeem to have any thing to fear, but from Nineveh ; whoſe 


power was at that time formidable, and had entirely declared 


E 4 | | | againſt 
() 2 Kings zx. 2 Chron. xxzii, 24—3 1. 
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againſt her, But the fortune of thoſe two cities was to change, 


and the word of God was literally accompliſhed, _. 
(e) But to return to Sennacherih; after he had ravaged 
Egypt, and taken a vaſt number of priſoners, he came back 
with his victorious army, encamped before Jeruſalem, and be- 


ſieged it a- new. The city ſeemed to be inevitably loſt ; It 


was without reſource, and without hope from the hands of 
men; but had a powerful protector in heaven, whoſe jealous 
ears had heard the impious blaſphemies uttered by the king of 
Nineveh againft his ſacred name. In one ſingle night an hun- 
dred and eighty- five thouſand men of his army periſhed by the 


ſword of the deſtroying angel. After ſo terrible a blow this 


pretended king of kings (for ſo he called himſelf) this tri- 
umpher over nations, and conqueror of gods, was obliged to 
return to his own country with the miſerable remnant of his 
army, covered with ſhame and confuſion : Nor did he ſurvive 
his defeat a few months, but only to make a kind of an ho- 
nourable amande to God, whoſe ſupreme majeſty he had pre- 


ſamed to inſult, and who now, to uſe the ſcripture terms, 


having put a ring into bis noſe, and a bit into his mouth, as a 
wild beaſt, made him return in that humbled, afflicted condi- 
tion, through thoſe very countries, which a little before had 
beheld him ſo haughty and imperious. 


Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at his diſgrace, 
he treated his ſubjects after a moſt cruel and tyrannical man- 


ner. (y) The effects of his fury fell more heavily upon the 


Jews and Iſraelites, of whom he had great numbers maſſacred 


every day, ordering their bodies to be left expoſed in the 
ſtreets, and ſuffering no man to give them burial. Tobit, to 
avoid his cruelty, was obliged to conceal himſelf for ſome 


rtime, and ſuffer all his effects to be confiſcated. In ſhort, the 


king's ſavage temper rendered him ſo inſupportable to his own 
family, that his two eldeſt ſons conſpired againſt him, (g) and 


killed him in the temple, in the preſence of his god Niſroch, 
as he lay proftra®2 before him. But theſe two princes, being 


obliged after this parricide to fly into Armenia, left the king- 
dom to Eſarhaddon, their youngeſt brother. 


(r) EsaRDappon. We have already obſerved, that after 


Merodach-Baladan there was a ſucceſſion of kings at Babylon, 
of whom hiſtory bas tranſmitted nothing but the names. The 
royal family becoming extinct, there was an eight years inter- 
regnum, full of troubles and commotions. Eſarhaddon, tak- 
ing advantage of this juncture, made himfelf maſter = Ba- 

ylon ; 


(e) 2 Kings xix. 35—37. (y) Tobit i. 8 () 2 Kings xix. $7» 
(r) A, M. 3294. Ant. J. C. 710. Can, Ptol, 
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byſon ; and annexing it to his former dominions, reigned over 
the two united empires thirteen years. | m1 
After having re-united Syria and Paleſtine to the Aſſyrian 
empire, which had been rent from it in the preceding reign, 
he entered the land of Iſrael, where he took captive as many 
as were left there, and carried them into Aſſyria, except an 
inconſiderable number that eſcaped his purſuit. And that the 
country might not become a deſert, he ſent colonies of 1dola- 
trous people, taken out of the countries beyond the Euphrates, 
to dwell in the cities of Samaria. (s) The prediction of Iſaiah 
was then fulfilled ; avithin three/core and five years ſhall Ephraim 
be broken, that it be no more a people. This was exactly the 
ſpace of time elapſed between the prediction and the event 3 
and the people of Iſrael did then truly ceaſe to be a viſible na- 
tion, what was left of them being altogether mixed and con- 
founded with other nations. 5 

(2) This prince, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the land of 
Hrael, ſent ſome of his generals with part of his army into 
Judea, to reduce that country likewiſe under his ſubjection. 
Theſe generals defeated Manaſſeh, and having taken him pri- 
ſoner, brought him to Eſarhaddon, who put him 1n chains, 
and carried him with him to Babylon. But Manaſſeh, having 
afterwards appeaſed the wrath of God by a ſincere and lively 
repentance, obtained his liberty, and returned to Jeruſalem. 

(u) Mean time the colonies, that had been ſent into Samaria, 
in the room of its ancient inhabitants, were grievouſly infeſted 
with lions. The king of Babylon_being told, the cauſe of 
that calamity was their not worſhipping the God of the coun. 
try, ordered an Iſraelitiſn prieſt to be ſent to them, from 
among the captives taken in that country, to teach them the 
worſhip of the God of Iſrael. But theſe fdolaters,: contented 
with admitting the true God amongſt their ancient divinities, 
worſhipped him jointly with their falſe deities. This corrupe 
worſhip continued afterwards, and was the ſource of the aver- 
fion entertained by the Jews againſt the Samaritans. ; 

Eſarhaddon, after a proſperous reign of thirty-nine years 
over the Aſſyrians, and thirteen over the Babylonians, was 
ſucceeded by his ſon, DS 4 

(w) Saosducainus. This prince is called in fcripture 
Nabuchodonoſor, which name was common to the, kings of 
Babylon. To diſtinguiſh this from the others, he is called 
Nabuchodonoſor the firſt. | 


: E 5 Tobit 
(s) If, vii 3. (e) 2 Chron, xxziii. 11, 13. (2) 2 Kings xvii. 


25—41. (wo) A. M. 3335 Ant. J. C. 669. 
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() Tobit was ſtill alive at this time, and dwelt among 

other captives at Nineveh. Perceiving his end approaching, 

he foretold his children the ſudden deſtruction of that city; 
of which at that time there was not the leaſt appearance. He 

adviſed them to quit the city, before its ruin'came on, and to 

depart as ſoon as they had buried him and his wife, 


The ruin of Nineveh is at hand, ſays the good old. man. abide 8 
#20 longer here, for 1 perceive the euicredne/s of the city vill occa- 


fon its defiruftion. Theſe laſt words are very remarkable, he 
evickednefs of the city will occaſion its defiruftion. Men will be 
apt to impute the ruin of Nineveh to any other reaſon, but 


we are taught by the Holy Ghoſt, that her unrighteouſneſs was 


the true cauſe of it, as it will be with other ſtates, that imi- 
tate her crimes. | | 
) Nabuchodonofor defeated the king of the Medes, in a 
pitched battle fought the twelfth year of his reign upon the 
Plain of Ragau, took Ecbatana, the capital of his kingdom, 
and returned triumphant to Nineveh. When. we come to treat 
of the hiſtory of the Medes, we fhall give a more particular 
account of this victory. 
It was immediately after this expedition, that Bethulia was 
- Hefieged by Holofernes, one of Nabuchodonoſor's generals; 
and that the famous enterprize.of Judith was accompliſhed. 
(z) Sak Accus, otherwife called CHVNA-LADANUS. This 
prince ſucce Saoſduchinus; and having rendered himſelf 
contemptible to his ſubjects, by his effeminacy, and the Iutie 


Er are he took of his dominions, Nabopolafiar, a Babylonian 


by birth, and general of his army, uſurped that part of the 
Affyrian empire, and reigned over it one and twenty years. 
(a) NA BOPeLASssAR. This prince, the better to maintain 
His uſurped ſovereignty, made an alliance with Cyaxares, king 
of the Medes. With their joint forces they beſieged and took 
Nineveh, killed Saracus, and utterly deſtroyed that great city. 
We ſhall ſpeak more largely of this great event, when we 


come to the hiſtory of the Medes, From this time forwards 


the city of Babylon became the önly capital of the Aſſyrian 
The Babylonians and the Medes, having deſtroyed Nineveh, 
became ſo formidable, that they drew upon themſelves the 
Jealouſy of all their neighbours. Necho, king of Egypt, 
was ſo alarmed at their power, that to ſtop their progreſs he 
marched towards the Euphrates at the head of a powerful army, 
and made ſeveral conſiderable conqueſts. See the hiſtory of 
| ; : 5 THE. 

{x) Tobit iv. 5—13. ( y) Judith i. 5,6. ) A, M. 3356. 
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the Egyptians (2) for what concerns this expedition, and the 
conſequences that attended it. | | 
(e) Nabopolaſſar finding, that after the taking of Carche- 
miſh by Necho, all Syria and Paleſtine had revolted from him, 
and neither his age nor infirmities permitting him to go in 
perſon to recover them, he made his ſon Nabuchodonofor part- 
ner with him in the empire, and ſent him with an army, to 
reduce thoſe countries to their former ſubjection. SIM 
(4) From this time the Jews begin to reckon the years of 
Nabuchodonoſor, wiz. from the end of the third year of Je- 
hoiakim, king of Judah, or rather from the beginning of the 
fourth. But the Babylonians compute the reign of this prince 
_ from the death of his father, which happened. two years 
ter. ; _— 


„ (e) Na BVUchODORHOSOR II. This prince defeated Necho's 
e army near the Euphrates, and retook Carchemiſn. From 
, thence he marched towards Syria and Paleftine, and re-united 
£ thoſe provinces to his dominions. 2 | 
r N 7 ) He likewiſe entered Judea, beſieged Jeruſalem, and 

took it: He cauſed Jehoiakim to be put in chains, with a de- 
5 ſign to have him carried to Babylon; but being moved with 
; his repentance and affliction, he reſtored him to his throne. 


_ Great numbers of the Jews, and, among the reſt, ſome chil- 
8 dren of the royal family, were carried captive to Babylon. 
f whither all the treaſures of the king's palace, and a part of 
e the ſacred veſlels of the temple, were likewiſe | tranſported. 
* Thus was the judgment God had denounced by the prophet 
e Haiah to king Hezekiah accompliſhed. From this famous 

epocha, which was the fourth year of Jehoiakim,” king of. 


n Judah, we are to date the captivity of the Jews at Babylon, 
g fo often foretold by Jeremiah. Daniel, then but eighteen 
k years old, was carried captive among the reſt; and Ezekiel 
£ fome time afterwards, + 1 SEE, = 
e (g) Towards the end of the fifth year of jehoiakim died 
5 Nabopolaſſar, king of Babylon, after having reigned one 
and twenty years. As ſoon as his ſon Nabuchodonofor had 
news of his death, he ſet out with all expedition for Babylon. 
I, taking the neareſt way through the deſert, attended only with 
e a ſmall retinue, leaving the hulk of his army with his generals, 
t. to be conducted to Babylon with the captives and ſpoils. Ow 
e his arrival, he received the government from the hands of 
+ e E 6 = . 
0 s he 
e Vel. (e) Beroſ. apud Joſeph. Antiq. I. x. c. 11. & con, 
Ap. l. i. (d) A. M. 3398. Ant, J. C. 606. (be) Jer. xlvi. 2. 2 Kings 
6. XX1V, 7, (JF) Dan i. 1—7. 2 Chron. xxrvi. 6, 7. { g} Can. Prot. 
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thoſe that had carefully preſerved it for him, and ſo ſucceeded 
to all the dominions of his father, which comprehended Chal- 
dea, Aſſyria, Arabia, Syria, and Paleſtine, over which, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, he reigned forty-three years, 

() In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, at which 
he was greatly terrified, though he could not call it again to 


mind. He thereupon conſulted the wiſe men and diviners of | 


his kingdom, requiring of them to make known to him the 
ſubſtance of $1 — They all anſwered, that it was be- 
yond the reach of their art to divine the thing itſelf ; and 
that the utmoſt they could do, was to give the interpretation 
of his dream, when he had made it known to them. As ab- 
ſolute princes are not accuſtomed to meet with oppoſition, . but 
will be obeyed in all things, Nabuchodonoſor, imagining they 
dealt infincerely with him, fell into a violent rage, and con- 
demned them all to die. Now Daniel and his three compani- 
ons were included in the ſentence, as being ranked among the 
wiſe men. But Daniel, having firſt invoked his God, defired 
to be introduced to the king, to whom he revealed the whole 
Jubftance of his dream. The thing thou ſaweſt (ſays he to 
Nebuchadnezzar) was an image of an enormous ſize, and 
« a terrible countenance. The head thereof was of gold, the 
* breaſt and arms of filver, the belly and thighs of braſs, 
« and the feet part of iron and part of clay. And as the king 
«« was attentively looking upon that viſion, behold a ſtone was 
* cut out of a mountain without hands, and the ſtone ſmote 
„ the image upon his feet, and brake them to pieces; the 
„ whole image was ground as ſmall as duſt, and the ſtone be- 
came a great mountain, and filled the whole earth.” When 
Daniel had related the dream, he gave the king likewiſe the 
interpretation thereof, ſhewing him how it ſignified the three 
great empires, which were to ſucceed that of the Aſſyrians, 
namely, the Perfian, the Grecian, and the Roman, or (ac- 
cording to ſome) that of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great. 
After theſe kingdoms (continued Daniel) ſhall the God of 
heaven ſet up a kingdom, which ſhall never be deſtroyed ; 
& and this kingdom ſhall not be left to other people, but ſhall 
<< break in pieces and conſume all thefe kingdoms, and ſhall 
tand for ever.“ By which Daniel plainly foretold the king- 
dom of Jeſus Chriſt. Nebuchadnezzar, quite raviſhed with 
admiration and aſtoniſhment, after having acknowledged and 
loudly declared, that the God of the Iſraelites was really the 
God of gods, advanced Daniel to the higheſt offices in the 
kingdom, made him chief of the governors over all the wiſe 
men, 


(b) A. M. 3401. Ant. J. C. 66, Dan, ©, ii, 
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men, ruler of the whole province of Babylon, and one of the 


principal lords of the council, that always attended the court. 
His three friends were alſo promoted to honours and dignities. 
(i) At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king of Ba- 
bylon, whoſe generals, that were ſtill in Judea, marched 
againſt him, and committed all kinds of hoſtilities upon his 
country. He ſlept with his fathers, is all the ſcripture ſays of 
his death. Jeremiah had propheſied, that he ſhould neither 
be regretted nor lamented ; but ſhould be buried with the bus 
rial of an aſs, drawn and caſt forth beyond the gates o Feruſa- 
lem: This was no doubt fulfilled, though it is not known in 
what manner. | | 
* Jechonias ſucceeded both to the throne and iniquity of 
his father. Nebuchadnezzar's lieutenants continuing the 


blockade of Jeruſalem, in three months time he himſelf came 


at the head of his army, and made himſelf maſter of the 
city. He plundered both the temple and the king's palace of 


all their treaſures, and ſent them away to Babylon, together 


with all the golden veſſels remaining, which Solomon had 
made for the uſe of the temple: He carried away likewiſe a a 
vaſt number of captives, amongſt whom was king Jechonias, 
his mother, his wives, with all the chief officers and great 


men of his kingdom. In the room of Jechonias, he ſet upon 


the throne his uncle Mattaniah, who was otherwiſe called Ze- 
dekiah. Rnd Ee) & >] | 15 
(4) This prince had as little religion and proſperity as his 
fore-fathers. Having made an alliance with Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt, he broke the oath of fidelity he had taken to the 


king af Babylon. The latter ſoon chaſtiſed him for it, and 


immediately laid fiege to Jeruſalem. The king of Egypt's 
arrival at the head of an army gave the beſieged ſome hopes 
but their joy was very ſhort-lived ; the Egyptians were de- 
feated, and the conqueror returned againſt Jeruſalem, and re- 
newed the ſiege, which laſted near a twelvemonth. (/) At 
laſt the city was taken by ſtorm, and a terrible ſlaughter en- 
ſued. Zedekiah's two ſons were by Nebuchadneazar's orders 
killed before their father's face, with all the nobles and prin- 
Cipal men of Judah. Zedekiah himſelf had both his eyes put 
out, was loaded with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where 
he was confined in priſon as long as he lived. The city and 
temple were pillaged and burnt, and all their fortifications 
demoliſhed. 
| | Dpon 
(i) 2 Kings xxiv. 1, 2. (A) 2 Kings xxiv, 2720. and xxi. 110. 
) A. M. 3415. Ant. J. C. 539, : ; 
Al. Jehoiakim, 2 Kings xxiv, 6-28, 
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(n) Upon Nebuchadnezzar's return to Babylon, after his 


ſucceſsful war againſt Judea, he ordered a golden ſtatue to be 
made fixty * cubits high, aſſembled all the great men of the 
kingdom to celebrate the dedication. of it, and commanded 
all his ſubjects to worſhip it, threatening to caſt thoſe that ſhould 
refuſe into the midſt of a burning fiery furnace. Upon this 
occaſion it was, that the three young Hebrews, Ananias, Mi- 
ſael, and Azarias, who with an invincible courage refuſed to 
comply with the king's impious ordinance, were preſerved af- 
ter a miraculous manner, in the midit of the flames. The 
king, himſelf a witneſs of this aſtoniſhing miracle, publiſhed 
an edict, whereby all perſons whatſoever were forbid, upon 
pain of death, to ſpeak any thing amiſs againſt the God of 
Ananias, Miſael, and Azarias. He likewiſe promoted theſe 
th ee young men to the higheſt honours and employ ments. 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the twenty-firſt year of his reign, and 
the ſourth after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, marched again 
into Syria, and beſieged Tyre, at the time when Ithobal was 
king thereof. Tyre was a ſtrong and opulent city, which had 
never been ſubject to any foreign power, and was then in great 


repute for its commerce; (n) by which many of its citizens 


vere become like ſo many princes in wealth and magnificence. 
It was built by the Sidonians two hundred and forty years be- 
fore the temple of Jeruſalem, For Sidon being taken by the 
Philiſtines of Aſcalon, many of its inhabitants made their 


eſcape in ſhips, and founded the city of Tyre. And for this 
reaſon we find it called in Iſaiah (o) the daughter of Sidon. But 


the daughter ſoon ſurpaſſed the mother in grandeur, riches, 


and power. Accordingly, at the time we are ſpeaking of, ſne 
was in a condition to reſiſt thirteen years together a monarch, 


to whoſe yoke all the reſt of the eaſt had fubmitted. 

(v)] It was not till after ſo many years, that Nebuchadnez- 
Zar made himſelf maſter of Tyre. His troops ſuffered incre- 
dible hardſhips before it; ſo that, according to the prophet's 
expreſſion, ) every head was made bald, and every ſhoulder vas 
peeled. Before the city was reduced to the laſt extremity, its 


inhabitants retired, with the greateſt part of their effects, 


Into a neighbouring iſle, half a mile from the ſhore, where 
they built a new city; the name and glory whereof extinguiſhed 


the remembrance of the old one, which from thenceforward 


became a mere village, retaining the name of ancient Tyre. 
1 1 5 © Nebu- 


135 N. (#) Esek. axvi. 2. IC. xxiii, 8. Joſt. J. xviii. C 3. 
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x]) Nebnchadnezzar and his army having undergone the ut- 
moſt fatigues during fo long and difficult a ſiege, and having 
found nothing in the place to requite them for the fervice they 
had rendered Almighty God (it is the expreſſion of the pro- 
phet) in executing his vengeance vpon that city, to make them 
amends, God was pleaſed to promiſe by the mouth of Ezekiel, 
that he would give them. the ſpoils of Egypt. And indeed 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt ſoon after, as I have more 
fully related in the hiſtory of the Egyptians (5). - 
When this prince had happily finiſhed all his wars, and was 
in a ſtate of perfect peace and tranquillity, he put the laſt 
hand to the bu'lding, or rather to the embelliſhing of Babylon. 
The reader may ſee in Joſephus (t) an account of the magni- 
ficent ſtructures aſcribed to this monarch by ſeveral writers, 
J have mentioned a great part of them in the deſcription al 
ready given of that ſtately city. - | | 
(2) Whilſt nothing ſeemed wanting to compleat Nebuchad- 
nezzar's happineſs, a frighiful dream diſturbed his repoſe, and 
filled him with great anxiety. He dreamed, He ſaw a tree 
* in the midſt of the earth, whoſe height was great: The tree 
„grew, and was ſtrong, and the height af it reached unto 
«© heaven, and the ſight thereof to the end of the earth. The 
« leaves were f:ir, and the fruit much; and in it was meat 
„% for all: The beaſts of the field had ſhadow under it, and 
* the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the boughs thereof; and 
4 all fleſh was fed ef it, Then a watcher and an holy one 
„ came dcwn fre m heaven, and cried; Hew down the tree, 
„ and cut rf his branches, ſhake off his leaves, and ſcatter 
« his fruit; let the beaſts get away frem urder it, and the 
« fowls frem bis branches. Nevertheleſs leave the ſtump of 
„his roots in the carth, even with a band of iron and brafs, 
jn the tender graſs of the field; and Jet it be wet with the 
* dew of hcaven, and let nis portion be with the beaſts in the 
„ graſs of the earth. Let his heart be changed from man's; 
* and let a beaſt's heart be given unto him; and let ſeven 
times paſs over him. This matter is by the decree of thg 
„watchers, and the demand by the word of the holy ones, to 
« the intent that the living may know, that the Moſt High 
„ ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomſoever 
© hewill, and ſetteth up over it the baſeſt of men.” p 
The king, jaſtly terrified at this terrible dream, conſulted 
all his wiſe men ard magicians,. but to no purpoſe. He was 
obliged to have recourie to Daniel, who expounded the dream, 
| and 
(r) Ez. xxix. 18 —20, {s) Vol. I. (t) Antiq. I. x. c. 11. 
(, Dan, cap. 1v, 
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and applied it to the king's own perſon, plainly declaring to 
him, That he ſhould be driven from = company of men 
<< for ſeven years, ſhould be reduced to the condition and fel- 


4% lowſhip of the beaſts of the field, and feed upon graſs like 
« a bullock ; that bis kingdom nevertheleſs ſhould be pre- 


« ſerved for him, and he ſhould re-poſſeſs his throne, when 
t he ſhould have learnt to know and acknowledge, that all 
% power is from above, and cometh from heaven. After this 


© he exhorted him to break off his ſins by righteouſneſs, and 


4c his iniquities by ſhewing mercy to the poor.” | 
All-theſe things came to paſs upon Nebuchadnezzar, as the 

prophet had foretold. At the end of twelve months, as he 

was walking in his palace, and admiring the beauty and mag- 


nificence of his buildings, he ſaid, *©* Is not this great Baby- 


4% Jon, which I have built for the houſe of the kingdom, by 
4 the might of my power, and for the honour of my majeſ- 
« ty?” Would a ſecret impulſe of complacency and vanity 
in a prince, at the ſight of ſuch noble ſtructures erected by 
himſelf, appear to us ſo very criminal? And yet, hardly were 
the words out of his mouth, when a voice came down from 
heaven, and pronounced this ſentence: *©* In the ſame hour 
ee his underſtanding went from him; he was driven from men, 
and did eat graſs like oxen, and his body was wet with the 
c dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles fea- 
„ thers, and his nails like birds claws.” | Sk 
After the expiration of the appointed time, he recovered his 
ſenſes, and the uſe of his underſtanding : © He lifted up his 
«« eyes unto heaven (ſays the ſcripture) and bleſſed the Moſt 
« High; he praiſed and honoured him that liveth for ever, 
* whoſe dominion is an everlaſting dominion, and his king- 


« dom is from generation to generation ;” Confeſſing, That 


4 all the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing before him, 
4“ and that he doeth according to his will, in the army of hea- 
«© yen, and among the inhabitants of the earth; and none 
6 can ſtay his hand, or ſay unto him, What doſt thou ?”? 
Now he recovered his former countenance and form, His 
courtiers went out to ſeek him; he was reſtored to his throne, 
and became greater and more powerful than ever. Being af- 
feed with the heartieſt gratitude, he cauſed by a ſolemn edi& 
to be publiſhed, through the whole extent of his dominions, 
what aſtoniſhing and miraculous things God had wrought in 
his perſon. 


One year after this Nebuchadnezzar died, having reigned |, 


Jorty- three years, reckoning from the death of his father. He 
| was 
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was one of the preateſt monarchs that ever reigned in the eaſt. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon, . 1 

(w) EviIL-MROPDAcH. As ſoon as he was ſettled in the 
throne, he releaſed Jechonias, king of Judah, out of priſon, 
where he had been confined near ſeven and thirty years, 

In the reign of this Evil-Merodach, which laſted but two 
years, the learned place Daniel's detection of the fraud prac- 
tiſed by the prieſts of Bel; the innocent artifice, by which he 

contrived to kill the dragon, which was worſhipped as a god; 
and the miraculous deliverance of the ſame prophet out of the 
den of lions, where he had victuals brought him by the pro- 
pbet Habakkuk. | 

(x) Evil-Merodach rendered himſelf ſo odious by his de- 
bauchery, and other extravagancies, that. his own relations 
conſpired againſt him, and put him to death. 

(y) NerIGLIsSAR, his ſiſter's huſband, and one of the 
chief conſpirators reigned in his ſtead. 
Immediately on his acceſſion to the crown, he made great 
preparations for war againſt the Medes, which made Cyaxares 
ſend for Cyrus out of Perſia to his aſſiſtance. This ftory will 
be more particularly related by and by, where we ſhall find 
that this prince was lain in battle, in the fourth year of his 
reign. 

5 LaBoROSOARCHOD, his ſon, ſucceeded to the throne. 
This was a very wicked prince. Being born with the moſt 
vicious inclinations, he indulged them without reſtraint when 
he came to the crown; as if he had been inveſted with ſove- 
reign power, only to have the privilege of committing with 
impunity the moſt infamous and barbarous actions. He reigned 
but nine months; his own ſubjects conſpiring againſt him, put 
him to death. His ſucceſſor was | 

(a) LABTNIr, or Nanonid. This prince had likewiſe 
other names, and in ſcripture that of Belſhazzar. It is-reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſed that he was the ſon of Evil-Merodach, by his 
wife Nitocris, and conſequently grandſon to Nebuchadnezzar, 

te whom, according to Jeremiah's prophecy, the nations of the 
eaſt were to be ſubje&, as alſo to his ſon, and his grandſon af- 
ter him: (3) All nations ſhall ſerve him, and his ſon, and his ſon's 

on, until the very time of his land ſhall come. 
(c) Nitocris is that queen who raiſed ſo many noble edifices 
in Babylon. She cauſed her own monument to be placed over 
one 


\ 
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one of the moſt remarkable gates of the city, with an inſcrip- 
tion, diſſuading her ſucceſſors from touching the treaſures laid 


up in it, without the moſt urgent and indiſpenſable neceſſity, 
The tomb remained unopened till the reign of Darius, who, 


upon his breaking it open, inſtead of thoſe immenſe treaſures 
he had flattered himſelf with, found nothing but the following 
anſcription : 8 | 1 
Ir THOU BA DST NOT AN INSATIABLE THIRST AFTER 
MONEY, AND A MOST SORDID, AVARICIOUS SOUL, THOU 


WOULDST NEVER HAVE BROKE OPEN THE MONUMENTS OF 


THE DEAD. 
(4) In the firſt year of Belſhazzar's reign, Daniel had the 
viſion of the four beafts, which repreſented the four great mo- 


narchies, and the kingdom of the Meſſiah, which was to ſuc- 


ceed them. (e) In the third year of the ſame reign he had the 


. viſion of the ram and the he-goat, which pre-figured the de- 
ſtruction of the Perſian empire by Alexander the Great, and 
the perſecution which Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, 
ſhould bring upon the Jews. I ſhall hereafter make ſome re- 


8 upon theſe prophecies, and give a larger account of 
them, | | | 

(J) Belſhazzar, whilſt his enemies were beſieging Babylon, 
N a great entertainment to his whole court, upon a certain 


- feſtival, which was annually celebrated with great rejoicing. 


The joy of this feaſt was greatly diſturbed by a viſion, and ſtill 


more ſo by the explication, which Daniel gave of it to the 
king. The ſentence written upon the wall imported, that 


his kingdom was taken from him, and given to the Medes and 
Pertans. That very night the city was taken, and Belſhazzar 


killed. 


(g) Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after having ſub» 


| fiſted two hundred and ten years from the deſtruction of the 


great Aſſyrian empire. | | 
The particular circumftances of the fiege, and the taking of 
Babylon, ſhall be related in the hiſtory of Cyrus. 


. 5 
The hiſtory of the kingdom of the Mzvzs. - 


(4) F TOOK notice in ſpeaking of the deſtruction of the 


ancient Aſſyrian empire, that Arbaces, general of the 


Medes, was one of the chief authors of the conſpiracy againſt 


| Sarda- 
(d) Dan. c. vii, 


(e) e. viii. (Fe. 5 ( g) A. M. 3368, 
| (2) A. M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747. : 
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3 And ſeveral writers believe, that he then im- 
mediately became ſovereign maſter of Media, and many other 
provinces, and aſſumed the title of king, Herodotus is not 
of this opinion. TI ſhall relate what that celebrated hiſtorian 
ſays upon the ſubject. 

(:) The Aſſyrians, who had for many ages held the empire 
of Aſia, began to decline in their power by the revolt of ſe- 
veral nations. The Medes firſt threw off their yoke, and 
maintained for ſome time the liberty they had acquired by 
their valour: But that liberty degenerating into licentiouſneſs, 
and their government not being well cſtabliſhed, they fell into 
a kind of anarchy, worſe than their former ſubjection. In- 
juſtice, violence, and rapine, prevailed every where, becauſe 
there was nobody that had either power enough to reſtrain 
them, or ſufficient authority to puniſh the offenders. But all 
theſe diſorders induced the, people to ſettle a form of govern- 
ment, which rendered the ſtate more flouriſhing than ever it 
was before. | | 

The nation of the Medes was then divided into tribes, 
Almoſt all the people dwelt in villages, when Dejoces, the ſon 
of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, erected the ſtate into a mo- 
.narchy, This perſon ſeeing the great diſorders that prevailed 
throughout all Media, reſolved to take advantage of thofe 
troubles, and make them ſerve to exalt him to the royal dig- 
nity, He had a great reputation in his own country, and 
paſſed for a man, not only regular in his own conduct, but poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the prudence and equity neceſſary for a governor. 

As ſoon as he had formed the detign of obtaining the throne, - 
he laboured to make the good qualities that had been obſerved 

in him more conſpicuous than ever: He ſucceeded fo well, 
that the inhabitants of the village where he lived made him 
their judge. In this office he acquitted himſelf vath great pru- 
dence ; and his cares had all the ſucceſs expected from them; 
for he brought the people of that village to a ſober and regular 
life, The inhabitants of other villages, whom perpetual diſ- 
orders ſuffered not to live in quiet, obſerving the good order 
Dejoces had introduced in the place where he preſided as 
judge, began to addreſs themſelves to him, and make him 
arbitrator of their differences. The fame of his equity daily 
increafing, all ſuch as had any affair of conſequence, brought 
it before him, expecting to find that equity in Dejoces, which 
they could meet with no where elſe. 5 8 

When he found himſeclf thus far advanced in his deſigns, he 
Judged it a proper time to ſet his lat engines to work for the 
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capable of governing as Dejoces; ſo tha 
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compaſſing his point. He therefore retired from buſineſs, 
pretending to be over-fatigued with the multitude of people, 


that reſorted to him from all quarters; and would not exerciſe 


the office of judge any longer, notwithſtanding all the impor- 
tunity of ſuch as wiſhed well to the publick tranquillity, 
Whenever any perſons addreſſed themſelves to him, he told 
them, that his own domeſtick -affairs would not allow him to 
attend thoſe of other people. 

The licentiouſneſs, which had been for ſome time reftrained 
by the management of Dejoces, began to prevail more than 
ever, as ſoon as he had withdrawn himſelf from the adminiſ- 
tration of affairs ; and the evil increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 
the Medes were obliged to aſſemble, and deliberate upon the 
means of curing ſodangerous a diſorder. Es 

There are different ſorts of ambition: Some violent and im- 
petuous, carry every thing as it were by ſtorm, ſticking at no 
kind of cruelty or murder: Another fort more gentle, like that 
we are ſpeaking of, puts on an appearance of moderation and 


juſtice, working under ground (if I may uſe that expreſſion) 


and yet arrives at her point as ſurely as the other, | 
Dejoces, who ſaw things ſucceeding according to his wiſh, ſent 
his emiſſaries to the aflembly, after having inſtructed them in the 
part they were to act. When expedients for ſtopping the courſe 
of the publick evils came to be propoſed, theſe emiſſaries, 
ſpeaking in their turn, repreſented, that unleſs the face of the 
republick was entirely changed, their country would become 
uninhabitable ; that the only means to remedy the preſent diſ- 
orders was to elect a king, who ſhould have authority to re- 
ſtrain violence, and make laws for the government of the na- 
tion. Then every man could proſecute his own affairs in peace 
and ſafety ; whereas the injuſtice, that now , reigned in all 
arts, would quickly force the people to abandon the country. 
his opinion was generally approved ; and the whole company 
was convinced, that no expedient could be deviſed more ef- 
fectual for curing” the preſent evil, than that of converting 
the ſtate into a monarchy. The only thing then to be done, 
was to chuſe a king ; and about this their deliberations were 
not long. They all agreed, there was not a man in Media ſo 
t he was immediately 


with common conſent elected king. | 
If we reflect in the leaſt on the firſt eſtabliſhment of king- 
doms, in any age or country whatſoever, we ſhall find, that 
the maintenance of order, and the care of the publick good, 
was the original deſign of monarchy. Indeed there would be 
no poſſibility of eſtabliſhing order and peace, if all gg is 
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reſolved to be independent, and would not ſubmit to an au- 
thority, which takes from them a part of their liberty, in or- 
der to preſerve the reſt. Mankind muſt be perpetually at war, 
if they will always be ſtriving for dominion over others, or re- 
fuſe to ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt. For the ſake of their own 
peace and ſafety, they muſt have a maſter, and muſt conſent to 
obey him. This is the human origin of government. (4) And 
the ſcripture teacheth us, that the divine providence has not 
only allowed of the project, and the execution of it, but con- 
ſecrated it likewiſe by an immediate communication of his own 
ower. 
R There is nothing certainly 1:9bler or greater, than to ſee a 
private perſon, eminent for his merit and virtue, and fitted by 
his excellent talents for the higheſt employments, and yet 
through inclination and modeſty preferring 'a life of obſcurity 
and retirement; than to ſee ſuch a man fincerely refuſe the 
offer made to him, of reigning over a whole nation, and at 
laſt conſent to undergo the toil of government, upon no other 
motive than that of being ſerviceable to his fellow citizens, 
His firſt diſpoſition, by which he declares that he is acquainted 
with the duties, and conſequently with the dangers annexed to 
a ſovereign power, ſhews him to have a ſoul more elevated and 
great than greatneſs itſelf; or, to ſpeak more juſtly, a ſoul 


worthy of that important charge, as the opinion he has of its 
not being ſo, and his fears of being unequal to it. But when 
he generouſly ſacrifices his own quiet and ſatisfaction to the 
welfare and tranquillity of the publick, it is plain he under- 
ſtands what that ſovereign power has in it really good, or 
truly valuable; which is, that it puts a man in a condition of 
becoming the defender of his country, of procuring it many 


and juſtice to flouriſh, of bringing virtue and probity into re- 
putation, and of eſtabliſhing peace and plenty: And he com- 
forts himſelf for the cares and troubles, to which he is ex- 


them to the publick. Such a governor was Numa at Rome, 
and ſuch have been ſome other emperors, whom the people 
have conſtrained to accept the ſupreme power. | 
It muſt be owned (I cannot help repeating it) that there is 
nothing nobler or greater than ſuch a diſpoſition. But to put 


ambition, as Dejoces did; to affect to appear outwardly what 
a man is not inwardly ; to refuſe for a time, and then accept 

A EE with 
(A) Rom, xiii. 2, z. 
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ſuperior to all ambition: Nothing can ſnew him ſo perfectly 


advantages, and of redreſſing various evils; of cauſing law 


poſed, by the proſpect of the many benefits reſulting from 


on the maſk of modeſty and virtue, in order to ſatisfy one's 
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with a ſeeming repugnancy what a man earneſtly deſires, and 
what he has been labouring by ſecret under-hand practices to 
obtain; this double-dealing has ſo much meanneſs in it, that 
it neceſſarily leſſens our opinion of the perſon, and extremely 
eclipſes his merit, be his talents at the ſame time never ſo ex- 
traordinary. | RS, 
1 1 fifty- three years. When Dejoces had 
aſcended the throne, he endeavoured to convince the people, 
that they were not miſtaken in the choice they had made of 
him, for reſtoring of order. At firſt he reſolved to have his 
dignity of king attended with all the marks that could inſpire 
an awe and reſpect for his perſon. He obliged his ſubjects to 
build him a magnificent palace in the place he appointed. 
This palace he ſtrongly fortified, and choſe out from among 
his people ſuch perſons as he judged fitteſt to be his guards. 
After having thus provided for his own fecurity, he applied 
himſelf to poliſh and civilize his ſubjects, who having been 
accuſtomed to live in the country and in villages, almoſt with- 
out laws and without polity, had contracted a ſavage diſpoſi- 
tion. To this end he commanded them to build a city, mark- 
ing out himſelf the place and circumference of the walls. 
This city was compaſſed about with ſeven diſtinct walls, all 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that the outermoſt did not hinder 
the parapet of the ſecond from being ſeen, nor the ſecond that 
of the third, and ſo of all the reſt. The ſituation of the place 
was extremely favourable for ſuch a deſign, for it was a regular 
hill, whoſe aſcent was equal on every fide. Within the laſt 
and ſmalleſt encloſure ſtood the king's palace, with all his 
treaſures: In the fixth, which was next to that, there were 
ſeveral apartments for lodging the officers of his houſhold ; and 
the intermediate ſpaces, between the other walls, were ap- 
pointed for the habitation-of the people: The firſt and largeſt 


encloſure was about the bigneſs of Athens. The name of this 


city was Ecbatana. | 0 
The proſpe& of it was magnificent and beautiful 3 for, be- 
fides the diſpoſition of the walls, whioh formed a kind of am- 
phitheatre, the different colours wherewith the ſeveral parapets 
were painted formed a delightful variety. Si 
Alfter the city was finiſked, and Dejoces had obliged part 
of the Medes to ſettle in it, he turned all his thoughts to 
compoſing of laws ſor the good of the ſtate. But being per- 
ſuaded, that the majeſty of kings is moſt reſpected afar off 
Cnajor ex longingus reverentia, Tacit.] he began to keep hin- 
{elf at a diſtance from his people; was almoſt inacceſſible and 
| invifible 
() A. M. 329. Ant. J. C. 716, Her. I. i. c. c6—103, 
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invifible to his ſabje&s, not ſuffering them to ſpeak, or com- 
municate their affairs to him, bat only by petitions, and the 
interpoſition of his officers. -And even thoſe, that had the 
privilege of approaching him, might neither laugh nor ſpit 
in his preſence, _ | | 

This great ſtateſman acted in this manner, in order the bet- 
ter to ſecure to himſelf the poſſe ſſion of the crown. For, 
having to deal with men yet uncivilized, -and no very good 


judges of true merit; he was afraid, that too great a famili- 
arity with him might induce contempt, and occaſion plots and 


conſpiracies againſt growing power, which is generally looked 


upon with invidious and diſcontented eyes. But by keeping 


himſelf thus concealed from the eyes of the people, and mak- 
ing himſelf known only by the wiſe laws he made, and the 


ſtrĩẽt juſtice he took care to adminiſter to every one, he acquired 


the reſpect and eſteem of all his ſubjects. | 

It is ſaid, that from the innermoſt part of his palace he ſaw 
every thing that was done in his dominions, by means of his 
emiſſaries, who brought him accounts, and informed him of 
all tranſactions. By this means no crime eſcaped either the 
knowledge of the prince, or the rigour of. the law ; and the 
puniſhment treading upon the heels of the offence, kept the 
wicked in awe, and ſtopped the courſe of violence and in- 
juſtice. 5 | 
Things 8 poſſibly paſs in this manner to a certain de- 
gree during 
obvious than the great inconveniencies neceſſarily reſulting 
from the cuſtom introduced by Dejoces, and wherein he has 


been imitated by the reſt of the Eaſtern potentates; the cuſ- 


tom, I mean, of living concealed in his palace, of governing 
by ſpies diſperſed throughout his kingdom, of relying ſolely 
upon their ſincerity for the truth of facts; of not ſuffering 
truth, the complaints of the oppreſſed, and the juſt reaſons of 
innocent perſons to be conveyed to him any other way, than 
through foreign channels, that is, by men liable to be preju- 
diced or corrupted ; men that ſtopped up all avenues to remon-. 
ſtrances, or the reparation of injuries, and that were capable 
of doing the greateſt injuſtice themſelves, with ſo much the 
more eaſe and aſſurance, as their iniquity remained undiſco- 
vered, and conſequently unpuniſhed. But befides all this, 
methinks, that very affeQation in princes of being inviſible, 
ſhews them to be conſcious of their ſlender merit, which ſhuns 

the light, and dares not ſtand the teſt of a near examination. 
Dejoces was ſo wholly taken up in humanizing and ſoften- 
ing the manners, and in making laws for the good government 
| Re ot 


is adminiſtration: But there is nothing more. 
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of his people, that he never engaged in any enterprize againſt 
his neighbours, though his reign was very long, for he did not 


die till after having reigned fifty-three years. 


() PHRAORTES reigned twenty-two years. After the death 


of Dejoces, his ſon Phraortes, called otherwiſe “ Aphraartes, 


ſucceeded. The ſole affinity between theſe two names, would 
make one believe, that this 1s the king called in ſcripture Ar- 
phaxad: But that opinion has many other ſubſtantial reaſons 
to ſupport it, as may be ſeen in father Montfaucon's learned 
diſſertation, of which I have made great uſe in this treatiſe. 
The paſſage in Judith, That Arphaxad built a very ftrong city, 


and called it Echatana, has deceived moſt authors, and made 


them believe, that Arphaxad muſt be Dejoces, who was cer- 
tainly the founder of that city. But the Greek text of Judith, 


which the vulgar tranſlation renders dificavit, ſays only, (z) 


That Arphaxad added new buildings to Ecbatana, And what can 
be more natural, than that the father not having entirely per- 
feed ſo conſiderable a work, the ſon ſhould put the laſt hand 
to it, and make ſuch additions as were wanting? ß 

(e) Phraortes, being of a very warlike temper, and not 
contented with the kingdom of Media, left him by his father, 
attacked the Perſians ; and defeating them in a deciſive battle, 
brought them under ſubjection to his empire. Then ftrength- 
ened by the acceſſion of their troops, he attacked other neigh- 
bouring nations, one after another, till he made himſelf maſter 
of almoſt all the upper Aſia, which comprehends all that lies 
north of mount Taurus, from Media as far as the river Halys. 

Elate with this good ſucceſs, he ventured to turn his arms 
againſt the Aſſyrians, at that time indeed weakened through 
the revolt of ſeveral nations, but yet very powerful in them- 
ſelves. Nabuchodonoſor, their king, otherwiſe called Saoſ- 
duchinus, raiſed a great army in his own country, and Þ+ ſent 
ambaſſadors to ſeveral other nations of the eaſt, to require 
their aſſiſtance. They all refuſed him with contempt, and 
ignominiouſly treated his ambaſſadors, letting him ſee, that 


they no longer dreaded that empire, which had formerly kept 


the greateſt part of them in a ſlaviſh ſubjection. 
The king, highly enraged at ſuch inſolent treatment, ſwore 
by his throne and his reign, that he would be revenged of all 


thoſe nations, and put them every one to the ſword. He then 
| | | pre- 
() A. M. 3347. Ant. J. C. 657, Her. c. 102. (n) EMH, ανά,uðæt 
i ExCaTavoi;, » (0) Judith, Text. Gr, Her, 1, i. c. 102. 


fle is called ſo by Euſ-bius, Chron, 
Grace. and by Gtor. Syncel, Judith | fies before the battle. 


I, Is 


Þ+ The Greek text places theſe embaſ- 
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agau. A preat battle enſued there, which proved fatal to 
Phraortes. e was defeated, his cavalry fled, his chariots 
were overturned and put into diſorder, and Nabuchodonoſor 
eee a compleat victory. Then taking advantage of the 

efeat and confuſion of the Medes, he entered their country, 
took their cities, puſhed on his conqueſts even to Ecbatana, 


forced the towers and the walls by ſtorm, and gave the city to. 


be pillaged by his ſoldiers, who plundered it, and. ſtripped it 
of all its ornaments. | | | 
The unfortunate Phraortes, who had eſcaped into the moun- 


tains of Ragau, fell at laſt into the hands of Nabuchodonoſor, 
who cruelly cauſed him to be ſhot to death with darts. After 


that, he returned to Nineveh with all his army, which was 
ſtill very numerous, and for four months together did nothin 
but feaſt and divert himſelf with thoſe that had accompani 
him in this expedition. | 5 

In Judith we read that the king of Aſſyria ſent Holophernes 
with a powerful army, to revenge himſelf of thoſe that had 
refuſed him ſuccours ; the progreſs and cruelty of that com- 
mander, the general conſternation of all the people, the cou- 
rageous reſolution of the Iſraelites to withſtand him, in hopes 
that their God would defend them, the extremity to which 
Bethulia and the whole nation was reduced, the miraculous 
deliverance of that city by the courage and conduct of the brave 
Judith, and the compleat overthrow of the Aſſyrian army, are 
all related in the ſame book. | | X 

(Y) Craxarts I. reigned forty years. This prince ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne immediately after his father's death. He 
was a very brave, enterprizing prince, and knew how to make 


his advantage of the late overthrow of the Aſſyrian army. 


He firſt ſettled himſelf well in his kingdom of Media, and 


P 


then conquered all upper Aſia. But what he had moſt at heart 


was, to go and attack Nineveh, to revenge the death of his 


father by the deſtruction of that great city. 

The Aſſyrians came out to meet him, having only the re- 
mains of that greatarmy, which was deſtroyed before Bethu- 
lia. A battle enſued, wherein the Aſſyrians were defeated, 
and driven back to Nineveh. Cyaxares, purſuing his victory, 
laid fiege to the city, which was upon the point of falling in- 
cvitably into his hands, but that the time was not yet come 
when God defigned to puniſh that city for her crimes, and for 
the calamities he had brought upon his people, as well as 

Vor. H. 5 5 F ff 

(?) _ A, M. 3369. Ant. J. G 635» Herod, h i. C. 193-106, 
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| 2 for battle, with what forces he had, in the plain of 
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other nations. It was delivered from its preſent danger in the 


following manner. | | | | 
A formidable army of Scythians, from the neighbourhood 
of the Palus Mæotis, had driven the Cimmerians out. of Eu- 


rope, and was ſtill marching under the conduct of king Madyes 
in. purſuit of them. The Cimmerians had found means to 
eſcape from the Scythians, who. were advancing into Media. 


Cyaxares, hearing of this eruption, raiſed the fiege from be- 
fore Nineveh, and marched with all, his forces againſt that 
mighty army, which, like an impetuous torrent, was going 
to over-run all Aſia. The two armies engaged, and the Medes 
were vanquiſhed. The Barbarians, finding no other obſtacle 
in their wav, overſpread not only Media, but almoft all Afia. 
After that, they marched towards Egypt, from whence Pſam- 
maticius diverted their courſe by preſents. They then returned 
into Paleſtine, where ſome of them plundered the temple. of 
Venus at Aſcalon, the moſt ancient temple dedicated to that 

oddeſs. Some of theſe Scythians ſettled at Bethſhean, a city 
in the tribe of Manaſſeh, on this fide Jordan, which from 


them was afterwards called Scythopolis. 


The Scythians for the ſPace of ' twenty-eight years were maſ- 
ters of the upper Aſia, namely, the' two Armenias, Cappa- 
docia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia ; during which time they 
ſpread deſolation wherever they came. The Medes had no 
way of getting rid of them, but by a treacherous ftratagem. 


Under pretence of cultivating and ſtrengthening the alliance 
they had made together, they invited the greateſt part of them 
to a general feaſt, which was made in every family. Each 


maſter of the feaſt made his gueſts drunk, and in that condi- 
tion were the Scythians maſſacred. The Medes then re-pol- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the provinces they had loſt; and once more 
extended their empire to the banks of the Halys, which was 
their ancient boundary weſtward. 17-2 

(2) The remaining Scythians, who were not at the banquet, 
having heard of the maſſacre of their countrymen, fled into 
Lydia to king Halyattes, who received them with great hu- 
manity. This occaſioned a war between thoſe two princes. 


 Cyaxares immediately led his troops to the frontiers of Lydia. 


Many battles were fought during the ſpace of five years with 
almoſt equal advantage on both fides. The battle fought in 
the ſixth year was very remarkable on account of an eclipſe 
of the ſun, which happened during the engagement, when on 
a ſudden the day was turned into a dark night. Thales, the 
Mileſian, had foretold this eclipſe. The Medes and — 

| 8 who 

(2) Her. I. i. c. 74. 
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who were then in the heat of the battle, equally terrified with 
this unforeſeen event, which they looked upon as-a ſign of the 
anger of the gods, immediately retreated on both ſides, and 
made peace. Sienneſis, king of Cilicia, and“ Nabuchodo- 
noſor, king of Babylon, were the mediators. To render the 
friendſhip more firm and inviolable, the two princes agreed to 
ſtrengthen it by the tie of marriage, and agreed, that Haly- 
attes ſhould give his daughter Aryenis, to Aſtyages, eldeſt fon 
of. Cyaxares. 1G „ | 2 
The manner theſe people had of contracting alliance with 
one another, is very remarkable. Beſides other ceremonies, - 
which they had in common with the Greeks, they had this in 
particular; the two contracting parties made themſelves jinei- 
ſions in the arms, and licked one another's blood, — - 
(r) Cyaxares's firſt care, as ſoon as he found himſelf again 
in peace, was to reſume the ſiege of Nineveh, which the erup- 
tion of the Scythians had obliged him to raiſe. Nabopolaſſar, 
0 of Babylon, with whom he had lately contracted a par- 
ticular alliance, joined with him in a league againſt the Aſſy- 
rians. Having therefore united their forces, they befieged 
Nineveh, took it, killed Saracus the king, and utterly de- 
ſtroyed that mighty city. = : 2 
God had foretold by his prophets above an hundred years 
before, that he would bring vengeance upon that impious city 
for the blood of his ſervants, wherewith the kings thereof 
had gorged themſelves, like ravenous: lions; that he himſelf 
would march at the head of the troops that ſhould come to 
beſiege it; that he would cauſe conſternation and terror to go 
before them; that he would deliver the old men, the mothers, 
and their children, into the mercileſs hands of the ſoldiers z 
that all the treaſures of the city ſhould fall into the hands of 
rapacious and inſatiable plunderers; and that the city itſelf 
ſhould be ſo totally and utterly deſtroyed, that not ſo much as 
a footſtep of it ſhould he left; and that the people ſhould aſk 
hereafter, Where did the proud city of Nineveh ſtand ?. 77 
But let us hear the language of the prophets themſelves; - 
(%) Woe to the bloody city (cries Nahum) it is all full of lies 
and robbery ; (:) he that daſheth in pieces is come up before 
thy face. The Lord cometh to avenge the cruelties done to 
Jacob and to Iſrael. (2) I hear lee the noiſe of the whip, 
and the noiſe of the rattling of the wheels, and of the pranc- 
ing horſes, and of the bounding chariots. The, horſeman- lifteth 


; Fi 2 up 
. %) A. M. 3378. Ant. I. C. 626, Her, I. i, c. 206. (s) Nahum 
W, I, (e) ii. 1, 2. () iii. 2,90 33 


* In Herodotus. be is called Labynetus, 


PP _ 
up both the bright ſword, and the glittering ſpear. (ao) The N 


ſhield of his mighty men is made red; the valiant men are in cal 
ſcarlet, They ſhall ſeem like torches, they ſhall run like the bes 
Jightning. (x) God is jealous ; the Lord revengeth, and is Cor 
furious. The mountains quake at him, and the hills melt, are 
and the earth is burnt at his preſence: Who can ſtand before M: 
his indignation ? And who can abide in the fierceneſs of his - _ 
anger? (y) Behold, I am againſt thee, ſaith the Lord of hoſts : of 
Iwill trip thee of all thy ornaments. (z) Take ye the ſpoil but 
of ſilver, take the ſpoil of gold; for there is no end of the fac, 
ftore and glory out of all the pleaſant furniture. She is empty, ( 
and void, and waſte, Nineveh is deſtroyed ; ſhe is overthrown Da 
ſhe is deſolate. (a) The gates of the rivers ſhall be opened, C 
and the * palace ſhall be diſſolved. And Huzzab ſhall be led Cy: 
away captive ; the ſhall be brought up, and her maids ſhall his 
lead her as with the voice of doves tabering upon their brei ſts. of t 
(6) I ſee a multitude of ſlain, and a great number of carcaſ- of t 
ſes; and there is no end of their corpſes ; they ſtumble upon I in 
their corpſes, + (cr) Where is the dwelling of the liens, and bags, 
the feeding-place of the young lions, where the lion, even the My 
old lion walked, and the lion's whelp, 'and none made them THEO 
afraid: Where the lion did tear in pieces enough for his Cree 
Wkelps, and ſtrangled for his lioneſſes, and filled his holes with Wie 
prey, and his dens with rapine: (4) The Lord ſhall deftro | 
Aſſur. He ſhall depopulate that city, which was fo beautiful, 
and turn it into a land where no man cometh, and into a deſart. 
It ſhall be a dwelling-place for wild beaſts, and the birds of 
night ſhall lurk therein. Behold, ſhall it be ſaid, ſee that (F) 
roud city, which was ſo ſtately, and ſo exalted ; which ſaid 
in her heart, I am the only city, and beſides me there 1s no ſcend 
other. All they that paſs by her ſhall ſcoff at her, and ſhall from 
inſult her with Hiſſings and contemptuous geſtures, | of L. 
The two armies enriched themſelves with the ſpoils of Ni- Mœo 
neveh; and Cyaxares proſecuting his victories, made himſelf Th 


maſter of all the cities of the kingdom of Aſſyria, except Ba- 

bylon and Chaldea, which belonged to Nabopolaſſar. | 
After this expedition Cyaxares died, - and left his dominions 

to his ſan Aſtyages, | 

| | g As T Y- 

(wo) Nahum ii. 3, 4. (x) i 2, 5, 6. (5) i. 85. (z) il. 9, 10, 
(a) ii. 6. (5) ill. Jo (c) ii. 12, 13. (d) Zephan, ii. 13—15 . 

# The authsr in this place renders it, Þ+ This is a noble image of tbe cruel 
Nr temp'e is defroyed tothe foun:a | avarice of ihe Aſſyrian kings, ⁊ubo pil- 
tions. But T ave cho eh to follow our | laged and plundered all their neigbbour- 
Engliſb bible, though in the Latin it is | ing nations, eſpecially Fudea, and carried 
templum. 55 8 away the ſpoils of them to Nine veb. 
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(e) AsTYaces reigned thirty-five years This prince is 
called in ſcripture Ahaſuerus. Though his zeign was very long, 


no leſs than thirty-five years, yet have we no particulars re- 
corded of it in hiſtory, He had two children, whoſe names 


are famous, namely, Cyaxares, by his wife Aryenis, and 


Mandana, by a former marriage. In his father's life-time he 
married Mandana to Cambytes, the fon of Achemenes, king 
of Perſia: From this marriage ſprung Cyrus, who was born 
but one year after the birth of his uncle Cyaxares. The latter 
facceeded his father in the kingdom of the Medes. 


CyYaxares II. This is the prince whom the ſcripture calls 


Darius the Mede. | 
Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in conjunction with his uncle 
Cyaxares, left it under his government. After the death of 
his uncle, and his father Cambyſes, he united the kingdoms 
of the Medes and the Perſians into one; In the ſequel therefore 
of this diſcourſe they will be confidered only as one empire. 
I ſhall begin the hiſtory of that empire with the reign of Cy- 
Tus ; which will include alſo what is known of the reigns of 
| his two predeceſſors, Cyaxares and Aſtyages. But I ſhall pre- 
viouſly give ſome account of the kingdom of Lydia, becauſe 


Crœſus, its king, has a confiderable ſhare in the events of 


which J am to ſpeak, 5 
n 
The Biffory of the LT DIARS. 


(7) 3 kings, who firſt reigned over the Lydians, 
are by Herodotus called Atyades, that is, de- 


ſcendants from Atys. Theſe, he tells us, derived their origin 


from Lydus, the fon of Atys; and Lydus gave the. name 
of Lydians to that people, who before his time were called 
Mceonians. 

Theſe Atyades were ſucceeded by the Heraclidz ; or defcen- 


dants of Hercules, who poſſeſſed this kingdom for the ſpace of 


five hundred and five years. | 
(g) Axco, great grandſon of Alczus, ſon of Hercules, was 
ies, who reigned in Lydia. 


the firſt of the Herac 
The laſt was / > i 
. Cannavules. This prince was married to a lady of exqui- 


ſite beauty; and, being infatuated by his paſſion for her, 


was perpetually boaſting - her charms to others. — 
| | | 3 wWOu: 


(e) A. M. 3499. Ant, J.C. Sr. (J) Herod, I. ii e. 7—13. 
(s) A, M. 1 th Ant, Te > | (f) | 4 
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would ſerve him, but Gyges, one of his chief officers, fhould 
ſee, and judge of them by his own eyes; as if the huſband's 
own knowledge of them was not ſufficient for his happineſs, 
or the beauty of his wife would have been impaired by his fi- 
lence. The king to this end placed Gyges fecretly in a con- 


venient place; but notwithſtanding that precaution; the queen 
perceived him when he retired, yet took no manner of notice 


of it; judging, as the hiſtorian repreſents it, that the moſt va- 


Juable treaſure of a woman is her modeſty, the ftudied a ſignal 


revenge for the injury ſhe had received ; and, to puniſh the 


fault of her huſband, committed a ſtill greater crime. Poſſi- 
bly a ſecret paſſion for Gyges had as great ſhare in that action, 


as her reſentment for the diſhonour done her. Be that as it 


will, ſhe ſent for Gyges, and obliged him to expiate his crime 


either by his own death, or the king's, at bis own option. 


After ſome remonſtrances to no purpoſe, he reſolved upon the 
latter, 'and by the murder of Candaules became maſter of his 


queen and his throne (2). By this means the kingdom paſſed 


trom the family of the Heraclidæ into that of the Mermnades. 
Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as Herodotus 
informs us, ſpoke of this adventure of Gyges in his poems. 
cannot forbear mentioning in this place what is related by 
Herodotus, that amongſt the Lydians, and almoſt all other 
Barbarians, it was reckoned ſhameful and infamous, even for 
2 man to appear naked. Theſe footſteps of modeſty, which 
are met with amongſt pagans, ought to be reckoned valu- 
a le. t We ere ftured, that among the Romans a ſon, who 
was come to the age of maturity, never went into the baths 


with his father, nor even a ſon-in-law with his father-in-law ; 
and this modeſty and decency were looked upon by them as 


a law of nature, the violation whereof was criminal. It is 
aſloniſhing, that amongſt us our "magiſtrates take no care to 
prevent this diſorder, which, in the midſ of Paris, at the fea- 


' fon of bathing, is openly committed with. impunity ; a dif- 


order ſo vifibly contrary to the rules of common decency, ſo 
dangerous to young perſons of both ſexes, and ſo ſeverely 
condemned by paganiſm itſelf, TTL, 3 
. 14 0 Plato 
| 0 A, M. 3286, Ant. J. C. 718, 1 
'. Non confentus voluptatur ſua- non layantur, Retinenda eſt igitur 


tm tacita conſcientia—prorſus quaſi | hvjus 'generis verecundia, præſertim 


entium damnum pulchritudinis eſ- | natura ipfa magiſtra & duce. Cic. I. i. 


ſet, Juſtin. I. i. c. 7. | de offic. u. 129. 


+ Noftro quidem more cum paren- | Nodare ſe nefas eſſe eredebatur. 
tibus puberes filii, cum ſocer is generi, I Val. Max, I. ii, cap. 1. 8 


RE EY H aa 
(2) Plato relates the ſtory of Gyges in a different manner 


from Herodotus, He tells us, that Gyges wore a ring, the 


ſtone of which, when turned towards him, rendered him invi- 
ſible; ſo that he had the advantage of ſeeing others, without 

being ſeen himſelf; and that by means of this ring, with the 
concurrence of the queen, he deprived Candaules of his life 
and throne, This probably ſignifies, that, in order to compaſs 
his criminal deſign, he uſed all the tricks and ſtratagems, the 


world calls ſubtle and refined policy, which penetrates into the 


moſt ſecret purpoſes of others, without making the leaſt diſco- 
very of its own. This ſtory thus explained carries in it a greater 
appearance of truth, than what we read in Herodotus. |, 
Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges's famous 
ring, adds, * that if a wife man had ſuch a ring, he would not 
uſe it to any wicked purpoſe ; becauſe virtue conſiders what is 
honourable and juſt, and has no occaſion for darkneſs. _ 


(% Gyoes reigned thirty eight years. The murder of 
Candaules raiſed a ſedition among the Lydians. The two par- 


ties, inſtead of coming to blows, agreed to refer the matter to 


the deciſion of the Delphiek oracle, which declared in favour 


of Gyges. The king made large preſents to the temple at 

Delphos, which undoubtedly preceded, and had no little in- 
fluence upon the oracle's anſwer. Among other things of value 

Herodotus mentions fix golden cups, weighing thirty talents, 

amounting to near a million of French money, which is about 
forty-eight thouſand pounds ſterling. -— 


As ſoon as he was in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne, he 


made war againſt Miletos, Smyrna, and Colophon, three pow- 
erful cities belonging to the neighbouring ſtates, 
After he had reigned thirty-eight years, he died, and was 
ſucceeded by his fon, CV 
(1) Ax pes reigned forty-nine years. It was in the reign of 
this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven out of their country 
by the Scythæ Nomades, went into Aſia, and took the city of 
Sardis, but not the citadel. . 
(.) SaD ATT Es reigned twelve years, This prince declared 
war againſt the Mileſians, and laid fiege to their city. In 
thoſe days the fieges, which were generally nothing more than 
| blockades, were carried on very ſlowly, and laſted many years. 


wy F 4 i 
(i) Plato de Rep. I. ii. p. 359 (&) A. M. 3286. Ant. J. C. 718. 
: Her. 1. C. 13. 14. (2) A. M. 3324. Aut. J. . 680. Ibid, ; ts Co 15. 


{m) A. M. 3373 · Ant. J. C. 631. Ibid. C. 16, 22, 
* Hunc ipſum annulum fi habeat | neſta enim bonis viris, non occulta 

ſapiens, nihilo plus ſibi licere pu'et | quæruntur. Lib. iii. de offic, u. 38, 

peccare, quam fi non haberet, Ho- a i 
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This king died before he had finiſhed that of Miletos, and was WH riar 
ſucceeded by his ſon, . ED ; tha 
(*) HALYATT ES reigned fifty-ſeven years. This is the ne 
rince who made war againſt Cyaxares, king of Media. He mez 
Phewite drove the Cimmerians out of Aſia. He attacked, and E 
took the cities of Smyrna and Clazomenæ. He vigorouily he 1 
proſecuted the war againſt the Milefians, begun by his father; deli 
and continued the fiege of their city, which had laſted fix ordi 
years under his father, and continued as many under him. It anti 
ended at length in the following manner: Halyattes, upon an men 
anſwer he received from the Delphick oracle, had ſent an am- 0 
baſſador into the city, to propoſe a truce for ſome months. hav! 
'Thraſybulus, tyrant of Miletos, having notice of his coming, ſent 
ordered all the corn, and other proviſions, aſſembled by him ling 
and his ſubjects for their ſupport, to be brought into the pub- ſuit: 
lick market; and commanded the citizens, at the ſight of tend 
a ſignal that ſhould be given, to be all in a general humour and 
of feaſting and jollity. The thing was executed according to was 
his orders. The Lydian ambaſſador at his arrival was in the Not 
utmoſt ſur priae to ſee ſuch a plenty in the market, and ſuch not 
chearfulneſs in the city. His maſter, to whom he gave an ac- a wo 
count of what he had ſeen, concluding that his project of re- the « 
ducing the place by famine would never ſucceed, preferred his |! 
eace to fo iruitleſs a war, and immediately raiſed the ſiege. an 11 
(o) Crogsvs. His very name, which is become a proverb, grea 
carries in it an idea of immenſe riches. The wealth of this In Sc 
prince, to judge of it only by the preſents he made to the of h 
temple of Delphos, muſt have been exceſſively great. Moſt H 
of thoſe preſents were {til} to be ſeen in the time of Herodotus, apar 
and were worth ſeveral millions. (y) We may partly account he ex 
for the trestus of this prince, from certain mines that he had, tues, 
fituate, according to Strabc, between Pergamus and Atarncs ; But 1 
as alſo from the little river Pactolus, the {and of which was Solo! 
gold. But in Strabo's time this river had not the ſame ad- palac 
vantage. | | or an 
(7) This uncommon affluence, which is a thing extraordi- by hi 
nary, did not enervate or ſoften the courage of Crœſus. He at pr 
thought it unworthy of a prince to ſpend his time in idleneſs men 
and pleaſure. For his part, he was perpetually in arms, made W 
ſeveral conqueſts, and enlarged his dominions by the addition Creel 
of all the contiguous provinces, as Phrygia, Myſia, Paphla- he h: 
gonia, Bithynia, Pamphylia, and all the country of the Ca- 4 80 
7 5 | _ r1ans, « l 
([..) A. M. 3385. Ant. J. C. 619. Her. I. i. e. 21, 22. (e) A. M. 3442. i* ſec 
Ant. J. C. 562. i (PJ Strab. 1, xili. P · 625. & l. XIV, Þo 680. | (8) 
Her. I. i. le. 26—28. N | 
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tians, Tonians, Dorians, and olians. Herodotus obſerves, 
that he was the firſt conquerer of the Greeks, who till then had 
never been ſubje& to a foreign power. Doubtleſs he mult 
mean the Greeks, ſettled in Aſia Minor. 

But, what is ſtill more extraordinary in this prince, though 
he was ſo immenſely rich, and fo great a warrior, yet his chief 
delight was in literature and the ſciences. His court was the 
ordinary reſidence of thoſe famous learned men, fo revered by 
antiquity, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the ſeven wile 
men of Greece. | | \ 

(r) Solon, one of the moſt celebrated amongſt them, after 
having eſtabliſhed new laws at Athens, thought he might ab- 
ſent himſelf for ſome years, and improve that time by travel- 
ling. He went to Sardis, where he was received in a manner 
ſuitable to the reputation of ſo great a man. The king, at- 
tended with a numerous court, appeared in all his regal pomp 
and ſplendor, dreſſed in the moſt magnificent apparel, which 
was all over enriched with gold, and glittered with diamonds. 
Notwithſtanding the novelty of this ſpectacle to Solon, it did 
not appear that he was the leaſt moved at it, or that he uttered 
a word which diſcovered the leaſt ſurprize or admiration ; on 
the contrary, people of ſenſe might ſufficiently diſcern from 
his behaviour, that he looked upon all this outward pomp, as 
an indication of a little mind, which knows not in what true 

reatneſs and dignity conſiſts. 'This coldneſs and indifference 
in Solon's firſt approach, give the king no favourable opinion 
of his new gueſt. | | DOS 

He afterwards ordered all his treaſures, his magnificent- 
apartments, and coſtly furniture ſhould be ſhewed him; as if 
he expected by the multitude of his fine veſſels, diamonds, ſta- 
tues, and paintings, to conquer the philoſopher's indifference,- 
But theſe things were not the king ; and it was the king that 


— 


Solon was come to viſit, and not the walls or chambers of his 


palace. He had no notion of making a judgment of the king, 
or an eſtimate of his worth, by theſe outward appendages, but 


by himſelf and his own perſonal qualities. Were we to judge 


at preſent by the ſame rule, we ſhould find many of our great 
men awretchedly naked and deſolate. | | 8 
When Solon had ſeen all, he was brought back to the king. 


Ercœſus then aſked him, which of mankind in all his travels . 


he had found the moſt truly happy. Qne Tellus (replied 
Solon) a citizen of Athens, a very honeſt and good man, 


« who had hved all his days without indigence, had always. 


« ſeen his country in a flouriſhing condition, had children that 
EEE f were 
(r) Her, 1, i. . 29— 33 · Plut. in Sol. p-. 93, 94. | 
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«/ were univerſally eſteemed; with the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
„ ing for his country“ 2 . 

Such an anſwer as this, in which gold and filver were ac- 
counted as nothing, ſeemed to Crœſus to argue a ſtrange igno- 
rance and ſtupidity. However, as he flattered himſelf of be- 
ing ranked in the ſecond degree of happineſs, he aſked him, 
„% Who, of all thoſe he had ſeen, was the next in felicity to 
& Tellus.” Solon anſwered, Cleobis and Biton, of Argos, 
ce two brothers, who had left behind them a perfect pattern 
« of fraternal affection, and of the reſpect due from children 
de to their parents. Upon a ſolemn feſtival, when their mo- 
* ther, a pricſteſs of Juno, was to go to the temple, the oxen 
& that were to draw her not being ready, the two ſons put 
«© themſelves to the yoke, and drew their mother's chariot thi- 
& ther, which was above five miles diſtant. All the mothers 


« prieſteſs on the piety of her ſons. She in the tranſports of 


*« reward her children with the beſt thing that heaven can give 
% to man, Her prayers were heard. When the ſacrifice was 
% over, her two ſons fell aſleep in the very temple, and there 
& + died in a ſoft and peaceful ſlamber. In honour of their 
& piety, the people of Argos conſecrated ſtatues to them in the 
« temple of Delphos.” 5 | 

« What then (ſays Crœſus, in a tone that ſhewed his diſ- 
4 content) you do not reckon me in the number of the hap- 
« py?” Solon, who was not willing either to flatter, or exaſ- 
perate him any further, replied calmly : King of Lydia, 
«* beſides many other advantages, the gods have given us Gre- 
, cians a fpirit of moderation and reſerve, which has pro- 
« duced amongft us a plain, popular kind of philoſophy, ac- 
% companied with a certain generous freedom, void of pride 
or oſtentation, and therefore not well ſuited to the courts of 
4 kings: This philoſophy, conſidering what an infinite num- 
« per of viciſſitudes and accidents the life of man is liable to, 
« does not allow us either to glory in any proſperity we enjoy 
„ ourſelves, or to admire happineſs in others, which perhaps 
« may prove only tranſient, or ſuperficial.” From hence he 
took occaſion to repreſent to him further, That the life of 
« man ſeldom exceeds ſeventy years, which make up in all fix 
« thouſand two hundred and fifty days, of which two are not 
<< exactly alike; fo that the time to come is nothing but a fe- 
1 | | 6 ries 


irres dy drag. might be the cauſe of it. 


_ * thoſe childrens children, and at faſt died gloriouſly in fight- | 


« of the place, raviſhed with admiration, congratulated the 


4% her joy and thankfulneſs earneſtly intreated the goddeſs to 


® $12aFþ25 S %, NN | Þ+ The fatigue of drawing the chari 
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4 ries of various accidents which cannot be foreſeen, There- 
« fore, in our opinion (continued he) no man can be eſteemed 
1% happy, but he whoſe happineſs God continues to the end of 
« his life: As for others, who are perpetually expoſed to a 
4 thoufand dangers, we account their-happineſs as uncertain, 
as the crown is to a perſon that is till engaged in battle, 
re and has not yet obtained the victory.“ Solon retired, when 
he had ſpoken theſe words, '*. which ſerved only to mortify 
Croſus, but not to reform him. | Nun 
Eſop, the author of the fables, was then at the court of 
this prince, by whom he was very kindly entertained. He was 
concerned at the unhandſome treatment Solon received, and 
ſaid to him by way of advice; Solon, we muſt either not 
come near princes at all, or ſpeak things that are agreeable 
& to them.” Say rather (replied Solon) that we ſhould 
«either never come near them at all, or elſe ſpeak ſuch things 
„as may be for their good.” TT 
In Plutarch's time, ſome of the learned were of opinion, 
that this interview between Solon and Crœſus did not agree 
with the dates of chronology. But as thoſe dates are very un- 
certain, that judicious author did not think this objection 
ought to prevail againſt the authority of ſeveral credible wri- 
ters, by whom this ſtory is atteſted. WD IE Pon ink Lhe, 
What we have now related of ' Crceſus is a very natural pic- 
ture of the behaviour of kings and great men, who for rhe 
moſt part are ſeduced by flattery ; and ſhews us at the ſame 
time the two ſources from whence that blindneſs generally 
3 The one is, a ſecret inclination which all men have, 
but eſpecially the great, of receiving praiſe without any pre- 
caution, and of Judging favourably of all that admire them, 
or ſhew an unlimited ſubmiſſion and complaiſance to their hu- 
mours. The other is, the great reſemblance there is between 
flattery and a fincere affection, or a reaſonable reſpect; which 
is ſometimes counterfeited ſo exactly, that the wiſeſt may be 
deceived, if they are not very much upon their guard. 
Crœſus, if we judge of him by the character he bears in hiſ- 
tory, was a very good prince, and worthy of eſteem in many re- 
ſpects. He had a great deal of good- nature, affability and hu- 
manity. His palace was a receptacle for men of wit and learn- 
in g; which ſhe ws, that he Fimlelf was a perſon of learning, and 
| | %% 6 948 95.747 
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had a taſte for the ſciences. His weakneſs was, that he laid z 
great ſtreſs upon riches and magnificence, thought himſelf 


© great and happy in proportion to his-poſſeſſions, miſtook regal 


pomp and ſplendor for true and ſolid greatneſs, and fed his 


© _ vanity with the exceſſive ſubmiſſions of thoſe, that ſtood in a 
kind, of. adoration before him. | 55 ö 
\ "Thoſe learned men, thoſe wits and other courtiers, that ſur- 
_ rounded this prince, eat at his table, partook of his pleaſures, 
ſhared his confidence, and enriched. themſelves by his bounty 


and liberality; took care not to differ from the prince's taſte, 
and never thought of undeceiving him, with reſpect to his er- 
rors or falſe ideas. On the contrary, they made it their buſi- 
neſs to cheriſh and fortify them in him, extolling him perpe- 
tually as the moſt opulent prince of his age, _ never ſpeak- 


ing of his wealth, or the magnificence of his palace, but in 


terms of admiration and rapture ; becauſe they knew this was 
the ſure way to pleaſe him, and t ſecure his favour. For flat · 
tery is nothing elſe but a commerce of Hlſhood and lying, 
founded upon intereſt on one ſide, and vanity on the other. 
The flatterer deſtres to advance himſelf, and make his fortune; 
the prince to be praiſed and admired, becauſe he is his own firſt 


flatterer, and carries within himſelf a more ſubtle and better 
Prepared poiſon than any adulation gives him. 


— . 


That ſaying of ÆEſop, who had formerly been a ſlave, and 

Aung ie of ſlavery, 
though he had varniſhed it over with the addreſs of an artful 
courtier; that. ſaying of his, I ſay, to Solon, That we 
* ſhould either not come near kings, or ſay what is agreeable 
« tothem,” ſhews us with what kind of men Crœſus had filled 
his court, and by what means he had baniſhed all fincerity, 


integrity, and duty, from his preſence. Therefore we ſee he 


could not bear that noble and generous freedom in the philo- 
ſopher, upon which he ought to have ſet an infinite value ; as 
he would have done, had he but underſtood the worth of a 
friend, who, attaching himſelf to the perſon, and not to the 
fortune of a prince, has the courage te tell him diſagreeable 
truths; truths unpalatable, and hitter to ſelf-love at the pre- 
ſent, but that may prove very ſalutary and ſerviceable for the 
future. Pie lis, non quod wolunt audire, ſed quod audiſſe ſemper 
evolent, Tete ire Seneca's own words, where he is endea- 
vouring to ew, of what great uſe a faithful and ſincere friend 
may be to a prince; and what he adds further ſeems to be writ 


on purpoſe for Cræſas: Give him (ſays he) wholeſome 


4. 
æris, quid felici præſtare 


mel ſtult-m fiduciam permanſurz | timam nihil intereſſe, Sen, de Bene 
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& advice. Let a word of truth once reach thoſe ears, which 
are perpetually fed and entertained with flattery. You will 
« aſk me, what ſervice can be done to a perſon arrived at the 
«« higheſt pitch of felicity? It will teach him not to truſt in 
« his proſperity ; it will remove that vain confidence he has 
& in his power and greatneſs, as if they were to endure for 
* ever; make him underſtand, that every thing which belongs 
c to and depends upon fortune, is as unſtable as herſelf; and 
« that there is often but the ſpace of a moment between the 
& higheſt elevation and the moſt unhappy downfall.” 

(s) It was not long before Crœſus experienced the truth of 
' what Solon had told him. He had two ſons ; one of which 

being dumb, was a perpetual ſubje& of affliction to him; the 
other, named Atys, was diſtinguiſhed by every good quality, 
and his great conſolation and delight. The father dreamed one 
night, which made a great impreſſion upon his mind, that this 
beloved ſon of his was to periſh by iron. This became a new 
ſource of anxiety and trouble, and care 1s taken to remove 
out of the young prince's way every thing made of iron, as 
partizans, lances, javelins, &c. No mention is made of 
armies, wars, or ſieges, before him. But one day there was to 
be an extraordinary hunting-match, for the killing of a wild 
boar, which had committed great ravage in the neighbour- 
hood. All the young lords of the court were to be at this 
hunting. Atys very earneſtly importuned his father, that he 
would give bim leave to be preſent, at leaſt as a ſpeQator. 
The king could not refuſe him that requeſt, but let him gs 
under the care of a diſcreet young prince, who had taken re- 
fuge in his court, and was named Adraſtus. And this very 
Adraſtus, as he was aiming to fling his javelin at the boar, un- 
fortunately killed Atys. It is impoſſible to expreſs either the 
aflition of the father, when he heard of this fatal accident, 
or of the unhappy prince, the innocent author of the murder, 
who expiated his fault with his blood, ſtabbing himſelf in the 
breaſt with his own ſword, upon the funeral-pile of the unfor- 
tunate Atys. | | „„ 

(2) Two years were ſpent on this occafion in deep mourn- 
ing, the afflicted father's thaughts being wholly taken up with 
the loſs he had ſuſtained, But the growing reputation, and 
great qualities of Cyrus, who began to make himſelf * 

5 rouz 


(3) Her, 1. 1. e. 34—45. (e) Ibid, c. 46— 56. 
Parum in illum contuleris, ſi illi ſe- | ſæpe inter fortunam maximam & ul- 


6 ſemper potentlæ excuſſeris, dacueriſ- | 1, vi. 0. 33» 


gue mobilia eſſe qua dedit caſus; ac 


to give anſwers conformable to the truth. 
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rouzed him out of his lethargy. He thought it behoved him 
to put a ſtop to the power of the Perſians, which was enlarg- 
ing itſelf every day. As he was very religious in his way, he 
would never enter upon any enterprize, without confulting the 
gods. But, that he might not act blindly, and to be able to 
orm a certain judgment on the anſwers he ſhould receive, he 
was willing to aſſure himſelf before-hand of the truth of the 
oracles, For which purpoſe, he ſent meſlengers to all the 
moſt celebrated oracles both of Greece and Africa, with orders 
to enquire, every one at his reſpective oracle, what Crœſus was 
doing. on ſuch a day, and ſuch an hour, before agreed on. 
His orders were punctually obſerved ; and of all the oracles 
none gave a true anſwer but that of Delphos. 'The anſwer 
was given in Greek hexameter verſes, and was in ſubſtance as 
follows: I #noav the number of the grains of Jand on the /ta-ſhore, 
and the meaſure of the ocean's vaſt extent. I can hear the dumb, 
and him that has not yet learnt to ſpeak. A ftirong ſmell of a tor- 
zoiſe boiled in braſs, together with ſheep*s fleſh, has reached my 1 
arils, "braſs beneath, braſs above. And indeed the king, think- 
ing to invent ſomething that could not poſſibly be gueſſed at, 
had employed himſelf, on the day and hour ſet down, in boil- 
ing a tortoiſe and a lamb in a braſs pot, which had a braſs co- 
ver. St. Auſtin obſerves in ſeveral places, that God, to puniſh 
the blindneſs of the Pagans, ſometimes permitted the devils 
Creoeſus, thus aſſured of the god's veracity, whom he de- 
Kened to conſult, offered three thouſand victims to his honour, 
and ordered an infinite number of veſſels, tripods, and golden: 
tables, to be melted down, and converted into ingots of gold, 
to the number of an hundred and feventeen, to augment the 
treaſures of the __—_ temple. Each of theſe ingots 
weighed at leaſt two talents; beſides which, he made ſeveral 
ether preſents : Amongſt others, Herodotus mentions a golden 
Hon, weighing ten talents, and two veſſels of an extraordi- 
nary bigneſs, one of gold, which weighed eight talents and 
an half, and twelve mina's; the other of filver, which con- 
tained ſix hundred of the meaſures called amphora's. All 
theſe preſents, and many more, which for brevity's ſake I 
omit, were to be ſeen in the time of Herodotus. '  _ 
The meſſengers were ordered to confult the god upon two 
points; firſt, whether Crœſus ſhould undertake a war againſt 
the Perfians ; ſecondly, if he did, whether he ſhould require 


the ſuccour of any auxiliary troops. The oracle anfwered 
upon the firſt article, that if he carried his arms againſt. the 


Perſians, he would * a great empire; upon the 2 
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that he would do well to make alliances with the moſt powerful 
ſtates of Greece. He conſulted the oracle again, to know how 
long the duration of his empire would be. The anſwer was; 
it ſhould ſubſiſt till a mule came to poſſeſs the throne of Me- 
dia; which he conſtrued to ſignify the perpetual duration of 
his kingdom. 5 - 

Purſuant to the direction of the oracle, Crœſus entered into 
alliance with the Athenians, who at that time had Piſiſtratus 
at their head, and with the Lacedemonians, who were indiſpu- 
tably the two moſt powerful ſtates of Greece. 

(2) A certain Lydian, much eſteemed for his prudence, gave 
Creeſus, on this occaſion, very judicious advice. O prince, 
« (ſays he to him) why do you think of turning your arms. 
« againſt ſuch a people as the Perſians, who being born in a 
e wild, rugged country, are inured from their infancy to every 
& kind of hardſhip and fatigue, who being coarſely clad, anck 
« coarfely fed, can content themſelves with bread and water; 
% who are abſolute ſtrangers to all the delicacies and conveni- 
t cies of life; who, in a word, have nothing to loſe if yow 
conquer them, and every thing to gain, if they conquer 
4 u; and whom it would be very difficult to drive out of 
* our country, if they ſhould once come to taſte the ſweets. 
% and advantages of it? So far therefore from thinking of 
beginning a war againſt them, it is my opinion we ought 
& tothank the gods, that they have never put I into the heads. 
< of the Perſians to come and attack the Lydians.“ But Crœ- 
ſus had taken his reſolution, and would not be diverted from it. 
What remains of the hiftory of Crœſus will be found. in that 
of Cyrus, which I am now going to begin. N 


(a) Herod, I. i, e. 71. 
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The HISTORY of CYRUS. + 

FT HE hiftory of this prince is differently. related by 


Herodotus and Xenophon. I follow the latter, as 
| judging him infinitely more worthy of credit in this 
reſpect than the former. As to thoſe facts wherein they differ, 
I ſhall briefly relate what Herodotus ſays of them, It is well 
known, that Xenophon ſerved a long time under Cyrus the 
younger, who had in his troops a great number of Perſian no- 
blemen, with whom undoubtedly this writer, conſidering how 
= curious he was, did often converſe, that he might acquaint 
1 bimſelf by that means with the manners and cuſtoms of the 
1 | Perſians, with their conqueſts in general, but more particularly 
1 with thoſe of the prince, who pad founded their monarchy, 
and whoſe hiſtory he propoſed to write. This he tells us him- 
| ſelf, in the beginning of his Cyropedia : Having always 
| 4% looked upon this great man as worthy of admiration, I took . 
| ll} a pleaſure to inform myſelf of his birth, his natural temper 
id and education, that I might know by what means he became 
« ſo great a prince; and herein I advance nothing but what 1 
« has been told me.“ | | | 


| a » es- 
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As to what Cicero ſays, in his firſt letter to his brother Quin- 
tus, That Xenophon's deſign, in writing the hiſtory of 
„Cyrus, was not ſo much to follow truth, as to give a model 


<« of a juſt government ;” this ought not to leſſen the autho- 


rity of that judicious hiſtorian, or make us give the leſs credit 
to what he relates. All that can be inferred from thence 1s, 


that the deſign of Xenophon, who was a great philoſopher, as 


well as a great captain, was not merely to write Cyrus's hiſto- 
ry, but to repreſent him as a model and example to princes, 
for their inſtruction in the arts of reigning, and of gaining the 
love of their ſubjects, notwithſtanding the pomp and elevation 
of their ſtations. With this view he may poſſibly have lent his 
hero ſome thoughts, ſome ſentiments, or diſcourſes of his own. 
But the ſubſtance of the facts and events he relates are to be 
deemed true; and of this their conformity with the holy ſerĩp- 
ture is of itſelf a ſufficient proof. The reader may ſee the diſ- 
ſertation of the abbot Banter upon this ſubject in the (wv) Me- 
moirs of the academy of polite literature. X | 

For the greater chanel I divide the hiſtory of Cyrus into 
three parts. The firſt will reach from his birth to the ſiege of 
Babylon: The ſecond will comprehend the deſcription of the 
fiege, and the taking of that city, with every thing elſe that 
relates to that great event: The third will contain that prince's 
hiſtory, from the taking of Babylon to his death, 


„ ARTICLE I. 
_ The hiftory of Cx Rus from his infancy to the fiege of Babylon. 
T HIS interval, befides his education, and the journey he 
made to his grandfather. Aſtyages in Media, includes 
the firſt campaigns of Cyrus, and the important expeditions 
ſubſequent to them. 7 
. 8E r. I. Cyrvus's education. 
(x) YRUS was the ſon of Cambyſes, king of Perſia, 
and of Mandana, daughter to Aſtyages, king of the 
Medes. (y) He wis born one year after his uncle Cyaxares, 
the brother of Mandana. E | 
The Perſians conſiſted at this time of twelve tribes, and in- 
habited only one province of that vaſt country, which has fince 
borne the name of Perfia, and were not in all above one hun- 


dred and twenty thouſand men. But this people having after- 


wards, through the wiſdom and vaiour of Cyrus, acquired the 
| | | empire 
(2b) Vol, VI. p. 400, (x) Xen. Cyrop. I. i. p. 3. ()] A. M. 3405s 
Ant. J. C. 599. N 
Cyius ilſe a Xenophonte, non ad biſtorle fidera ſcriptus, fed ad efſiziem 
Jufti imperii, | 
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empire of the eaſt, the name of Perſia extended itſelf with 
their conqueſts and fortune, and comprehended all that vaſt 
tract of land, which reaches from eaſt to weſt, from the river 


Indus to the Tigris; and from north to ſouth, from the Caſ- 
| uu ſea to the ocean. And ſtill to this day the country of 


Perſia has the ſame extent. | 
Cyrus was beautiful in his perſon, and ſtill more lovely for 


the qualities of his mind; was of a very ſweet diſpoſition, full 


of -good-nature and humanity, and had a great deſire to learn, 
and a noble ardor for glory. He was never afraid of any dan- 
ger, or diſcouraged by any hardſhip or difficulty, where honour 


was to be acquired. He was brought up according to the laws 


and cuſtoms of the Perfians, which were excellent in thoſe 


days, with reſpect to education. | 


(y) The publick good, the common benefit of the nation, was 


| the only principle and end of all their laws. The education of 


children was looked upon as the moft important duty, and the 


- moſt eſſential part of government: It was not left to the care of 
* fathers and mothers, whoſe blind affection and fondneſs often 


render them incapable of that office; but the ſtate took it upon 


| themſelves. Boys were all brought up in common, after one 
uniform manner; where every thing was regulated, the place 


and length of their exerciſes, the times of eating, the quality 
of their meat and drink, and their different kinds of puniſh- 
ment. The only food allowed either the children, or the young 
men, was bread, creſſes, and water; for their deſign was to 
accuſtom them early to temperance and ſobriety : Beſides, they 


| conſidered, that a plain frugal diet, without any mixture of 
ſauces or ragoo's, would ſtrengthen the body, and lay ſuch a 
foundation of health, as would enable them to undergo the 


hardſhips and fatigues of war to a good old age. 
Here boys went to ſchool, tolearn juſtice and virtue, as they 
do in other places to learn arts and ſciences ; and the- crime 


- moſt ſeverely puniſhed among them, was ingratitude. 


The deſign of the Perſians, in all theſe wiſe regulations, 
was to prevent evil, being convinced how much better it is to 
prevent faults, than to puniſh them: And whereas in other 
fates the legiſlators are ſatisfied with eſtabliſhing puniſhments 
for criminals, the Perfians endeavoured ſo to order it, as to 


have no criminals amongſt them. 


Till fixteen or ſeventeen years of age the boys remained in 


the claſs of children; and here it was they learnt to draw the 
bow, and to fling the dart or javelin ; after which they were 
received into the claſs of young men. In this they were more 


narrowly 
(„ Cyrop. I. i. p. 2—8. | 
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a narrowly watched,” and-kept under than before, becauſe that 
age requires the narroweſt inſpection, and has the preateſt 
need of reſtraint. Here they remained ten years; during which 


time they paſſed all their nights in keeping guard, as well for 
the ſafety of the city, as to inure them to fatigue, In the 


day- time they waited upon their governors, to receive their 
orders, attended the king when he went a hunting, or improved 


themſelves in their exerciſes. ' | 

The third claſs conſiſted of men grown up, and formed; 
and in this they remained five and twenty years, Out of theſe 
all the officers that were to command in the troops, and all 


ſuch as were to fill the different poſts and employments in the 
Rate, were choſen. When they were turned of fifty, they were 


not obliged to carry arms out of their own country, 
Beſides theſe, there was a fourth or laſt claſs, from whence 


men of the greateſt wiſdom and experience were choſen, for 


forming the publick council, and preſiding in the courts of ju- 
dicature. | 

By this means every citizen might aſpire at the chief poſts 
in the government; but not one could arrive at them, till he 


had paſſed through all theſe ſeveral claſſes, and made himſelf 
capable of them by all theſe exerciſes. The claſſes were open 
to all; but generally ſuch only, as were rich enough to main» 
"tain their children without working, ſent them thither. 


(x) Cyrus himſelf was educated in this manner, and ſur- 
paſſed all of his age, not only in aptneſs to learn, but in 


courage and addreſs in executing whatever he undertook. 


Sker. II. Cr RUs' journey 10 his grandfather As 1 1 AGES, 
«5-1 and his return into Pera. | 


FX 7 HE N Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother Man- 
| dana took him with her into Media, to his grandfather 
Aſtyages, who, from the many things he had heard faid in fa- 
vour of that young prince, had a great deſire to ſee him. In 
this court young Cyrus found very different manners from thoſe 
of his own country. Pride, luxury, and magnificence reigned 
here univerfally. Aſtyages himſelf was richly cloathed, * had 


| | 7 
(z) Crop, I. i. p. 8— 12. 5 g e 
“ The ancients, in order to ſet off the | pinxit oculos ſuos ſtibio, 2 Kingrix, 
beauty of the face, and to give more life | 
to their complexisns, uſed to form their | lity, which forunk up the eye-lids, and 
eye-brows into perfet arches, and to | made the eyes appear the _ which 
colour them with black. To give the | at that time was reckoned a beauty. 
reater lufire to their eyes, they made | Plin. I. xxxiti. 6.'6. From hence comes 
their eye-laſhes of the ſame Blackneſs. | that epithet, which Homer ſo often gives 
This artifice was much in uſe among the | ts bis goddeſſes; Bonn Hęu, great» 
Hebrews, & is ſaid of Jezebel, De- | eyed Juno, | 
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116 THER HISTORY 
his eyes coloured, his face painted, and his hair embelliſhed 
with artificial locks, For the Medes affected an effeminate 
life, to be dreſt in ſcarlet, and to wear necklaces and brace- 
lets; whereas the habits of the Perſians were very plain and 
coarſe, All this finery did not affect Cyrus, who, without cri- 
ticiſing or condemning what he ſaw, was contented to live as 
he had been brought up, and adhered to the principles he had 
imbibed from his infancy. He charmed his grandfather with 
his ſprightlineſs and wit, and gained every body's favour by 
his noble and engaging behaviour. I ſhall only mention one 
inftance, whereby we may judge of the reft. 1 
Aſtyages, to make his grandſon unwilling to return home, 
made a ſumptuous entertainment, in which there was a vaſt 
plenty, and profuſion of every thing that was nice and deli- 
cate. Al! this exquiſite cheer and magnificent preparation 
Cyrus looked upon with great indifference; at which obſerving 
Aſtyages to be ſurprized: The Perſians (ſays he to the king) 
« inſtead of going ſuch a round-about way to appeaſe their 
„% hunger, have a much ſhorter to the ſame end; a little 
„ bread and creſſes with them anſwer the purpoſe.” Aſtyages 
- defiring Cyrus to diſpoſe of all the meats as he thought fit, the 
latter immediately diſtributed them to the king's officers in 
waiting ; to one, becauſe he taught him to ride ; to another, 
becauſe he waited well upon his grandfather; and to a third, 
becauſe he took great care of his mother. Sacas, the king's 
cup-bearer, was the only perſon to whom he gave nothing. 
This officer, beſides the poſt of cup-bearer, had that hikewiſe 
of introducing thoſe who were to have audience of the king; 
and as he onda not poſſibly grant that favour to Cyrus as often 
as he deſired it, he had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the prince, 
who took this occafion to ſhew his reſentment. Aſtyages tef- 
tifying ſome concern at the negle& of this officer, for whom 
he had a particular confideration, and who deſerved it, as he 
ſaid, on account of the wonderful dexterity with which he 
ſerved him: Is that all, papa? (replied Cyrus) if that be 
% ſoflicient to merit your favour, you {hall ſee I will quickly 
% obtain it; for I will take upon me to ſerve you better than 
% he.” Immediatc!y Cyrus is equipped as a cup-bearer, and 
advancing gravely with a ſerious countenance, a napkin upon 
his ſhoulder, and holding the cup nicely with three of his 
fingers, he -preſented it to the king with a dexterity and a 
grace, that charmed both Aſtyages and Mandana. When he 
had done, he flung himſelf upon his grandfather's neck, and 
kiſüng him, cried out with great joy; O Sacas, poor 
1 | „ Dacasg 
9 7Q Zaxa, nov a;" fSaaAd of vg r,. | 


Seas, thou art undone ; I ſhall have thy place.“ Aſtyages em- 
| braced him with great fondneſs, and ſaid: © I am mighty well 

« pleaſed, my dear child: Nobody can ſerve with a better 
% grace: But you have forgot one effential ceremony, which 
6 is that of taſting.” And indeed the cup-bearer was uſed 
to = ſome of the liquor into his left-hand, and to taſte it, 
before he preſented it to the king: No 1 Cyrus) it 
« was not through forgetfulneſs that I omitted that ceremony.“ 
«& Why then (ſays an. for what reaſon did you do it?“ 
« Becauſe I apprehended there was poiſon in the liquor.” 
«© Poiſon, child? How could you think ſo??? Ves; poiſon, 
« Papa; for not long ago, at an entertainment you gave to 
, the lords of your court, after the gueſts had drank a little of 
« that liquor, I perceived all their heads were turned; they 
« ſung, made a noiſe, and talked they did not know what: 
« You yourſelf ſeemed to have forgot you were king, and they 
„that they were ſubjets ; and when you would have danced, 


« you could not ſtand upon your legs.” ** Why (ſays Aſty- 


« ages) have you never ſeen the ſame thing happen to your 
“ father?” No, never” (ſays Cyrus.) „What then? 
« How is it with him when he drinks?“ „Why, when h 
« has drank, his thirſt is quenched, and that's all.” : 
We cannot too much admire the {kill of the hiſtorian, in his 


giving ſuch an excellent leſſon of ſobriety in this ſtory : He 


might have done it in a ſerioys grave way, and have ſpoken 
with the air of a philoſopher ; for Xenophon, as much a war- 
rior as he was, yet was he as excellent a philoſopher as his 
maſter Socrates. But inſtead of that, he puts the inſtruction 
into the mouth of a child, and conceals it under the veil of a 
ſtory, which in the original is told with all the wit and agree- 
ableneſs imaginable. 8 

Mandana being upon the point of returning to Perſia, 
Cyrus joyfully complied with the repeated inſtances his grand- 
father had made to him to ſtay in Media; being defirous, ag 
he ſaid, to perfect himſelf in the art of riding, which he was 
not yet maſter of, and which was not known in Perſia, where 


the barrenneſs of the country, and its craggy mountainous fi- 


tuation, rendered it unfit for the breeding of horſes. 

During the time of his refidence at this court, his behavi- 
onr procured him infinite love and eſteem. He was gentle, 
affable, officiqus,. beneficent and generous. Whenever the 
young lords had any favour to aſk of the king, Cyrus was 
their ſollicitor. If the king had any ſubject of complaint 
againſt them, Cyrus was their mediator ; their affairs — 
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whatever he deſired. | 


Triage, thought fit, in order to ſhew his bravery, to make an 
irruption into the territories of the Medes,;. which obliged Aſ- 
tyages to take the field, to oppoſe the invader. Here it was 
that Cyrus, having followed. his grandfather, ſerved his ap- 
prenticeſhip in war, He behaved | himſelf ſo well on this oe- 
caſion, that the victory, which the Medes gained over the Ba- 
bylonians, was chiefly owing to his valour. . 

accompliſh his time in the Perſian exerciſes, he departed. im- 
mediately from the court of Media, that neither his father 
nor his country might have any room to complain of his delay. 


parture he was accompanied by all forts of people, young and 
old. Aſtyages himſelf conducted him a good part of his 
journey on horſeback ; and when the ſad moment came, that 
they muſt part, the whole company were bathed in tears. 
Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re-entered 
the claſs of children, where he continued a year longer. His 
companions, after his long reſidence in ſo voluptuous and lux- 


urious a court as that of the Medes, expected to find a great 


change in his manners: But when they found that he was 


content with their ordinary table, and that, when he was pre- 
ſent at any entertainment, he was more ſober and temperate 
than any of the company, they looked upon him with new ad- 


miration. . 35 | 

From this firſt claſs he paſſed into the ſecond, which is the 
claſs of youths; and there it quickly appeared, that he had not 
his equal in dexterity, addreſs, patience and obedience. 


Ten years after, he was admitted into the mens claſs, wherein 


he remained thirteen years, till he ſet out at the head of the 
Perſian.army, to go to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares. a 
(a) A. M. 3421, Ant. J. C. 583. 5 
In Nenop bon this people are always of Nineveb, whoſe empire, as wwe have 
called Aſſyrians ; and in truth they are | ſeen already, was utterly deſtroyed by the 
 Aſﬀſyrians, but Afſyrians of Babylon, | ruin of Nineveb, the capital thereof. 
whom we muſt not confound with thoſe | wy 


his; and he always managed them ſo well, that. he obtained. 


When Cyrus was about ſixteen years of age, the ſon of the. 
king of the Babylonians (this was Evil-merodach, ſon of 
Nebuchadnezzar) at a hunting-match a little before his mar- 


(a) The year after, his father recalling him, that he might | 


This occaſion ſhewed how much he was beloved. At his de- 
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his uncle CYAXARES againſt the Babylonians. 


) A STYAGES, king of the Medes, dying, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus's mo- 


ther. Cyaxares was no ſooner in the throne, but he was en- 
gaged in a terrible war. He was informed, that the king, of 
the Babylonians (Nerigliſſor) was preparing a powerful army _ 


againſt him, and that he had already engaged ſeveral princes 
on his fide, and amongſt others, Crœſus, king of Lydia; that 


he had likewiſe ſent ambaſſadors to the king of India, to give E 


him bad impreſſions of the Medes and Perſians, by repreſent- 
ing to, him how dangerons a cloſer alliance and union between 


two nations already ſo powerful might be, ſince they could in 
the end ſubdue all the nations around them, if a. vigorous op- 


poſition was not made to the progreſs of their power. Cyax- 
ares therefore . diſpatched am 


to ſend. This was readily granted: As ſoon as it was known, 
that Cyrus was to march at the head of the army, the joy was 


univerſal, The army conſiſted of thirty thouſand men, all 


infantry (for the Perſians as yet had no cavalry ;) but they 


were all choſen men, and ſuch as had been raiſed after a par- 


ticular manner, Firſt of all Cyrus choſe out of the nobility 
two hundred, of the braveſt officers, each of which was or- 


dered to chuſe out four more of the ſame ſort, which made a 
thouſand in all; and theſe were the officers that were called“ 
Ol rige, and who fignalized themſelves afterwards fo gloriouſly 


upon all occaſions. Every one of this thouſand was appointed 


to raiſe among the people ten light-armed pike-men, ten ſling 


ers, and ten bow- men; which amounted in the whofe to on 
and thirty thoaiand wen GG 
Before they proceeded. to this choice, Cyrus thought fit to 


make a ſpeech to the two hundred officers, whom, after baving 
highly praiſed for their courage... he inſpired with the ſtrongeſt 


aſſurance of victory and ſucceſs, «© Do you know (ſays he to 
them) the nature of the enemy you have to deal with ? 
They are ſoft, effeminate, eiervated men, already half con- 
** quered by their own luxury and voluptuouſneſs; men not 


able to bear either hunger or thirſt; equally incapable of 


Is ſupporting either the toil of War, or the ſight of danger; 
whereas you, that are inured from your infancy to a ſober 


and hard way of living; to you, I ſay, hunger and thirſt _ 


; } | : Wy 61 are 
(4) A. M. 3444 Ant. J. . 500. Cyrop. . bo cap. 22— 27. SY 
Men of the ſame dignity, 


QF CY 06 | 119 
SET. III. The frft campaign of Cx us, who goes to ſuccour 


| _ ambaſſadors to Cambyſes, to deſire 
ſuccours from him; and ordered them to bring it about, that 
Cyrus ſhould have the command of the troops his father was 
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120 THE HISTORY | | 
« are but the ſauce, and the only ſauce to your meals; fa- 
4 tigues are your pleaſure, dangers your delight, and the love 
% of your country and of glory your only paſſion. Beſides, 
* the juſtice of our cauſe is another conſiderable advantage. 
6 They are the aggreſſors. It is the enemy that attacks us, 
* and it is our friends and allies that require our aid. Can 
% any thing be more juſt, than to repel the injury they would 
% bring upon us ? Is there any thing more honourable, than 
© to fly to the aſſiſtance of our friends? But what ought to 


_ © engage in this expedition, without having firſt conſulted the 
« gods, and implored their protection; for you know it is 
“ my cuſtom to begin all my actions, and all my undertak- 
« ings, in that manner.” | | : 
(e) Soon after Cyrus ſet out without loſs of time; but be- 


eond time. For his great maxim was, and he had it from his 
father, that a man ought not to form any enterprize, great or 
ſmall, without conſulting the divinity, and imploring his pro- 
tection. Cambyſes had often taught him to conſider, that the 
prudence of meh is very mort, and their views very limited; 
that they cannot penetrate into futurity; and that many times 
what they think muſt needs turn to their advantage, proves 
their ruin; whereas the gods, being eternal, know all things, 
future as well as paſt, and inſpire thoſe they love to undertake 
what is moſt expedient for them; which is a favour and a pro- 
tection they owe to no. man, and grant only to thoſe that in- 
voke and conſult them. | . 
Cambyſes accompanied his ſon as far as the frontiers of 
Perſta and in the way gave him excellent inſtructions con- 
verning the duties of the general of an army. Cyrus thought 
himſelf ignorant of nching, that related to the buſineſs of 
war, after the many leſſons he had reeeived from the moſt able 
maſters of that time. Have your maſters (ſays Cambyſes 
* to him) given you any inſtructions concerning economy, 


© with all neceſſary proviſions, of preventing fickneſs, and 
4 preſerving the health of the ſoldiers, of fortifying their bo- 
cc dies by frequent exerciſes, of exciting a generous emulation 
«© amongſt them, of making yourſelf obeyed, eſteemed and 
« beloved by your ſoldiers ?” Upon each of theſe points, 
and upon ſeveral others mentioned by the king, Cyrus owned 
he had never heard one word ſpoken, and that it was all en- 
tirely new to him. What is it then your maſters have 
| Pole, f  « taught 
(e) A. M. 3445» Ant. J. C. 559. 1 Rn 


a be the principal motive of your confidence is, that I do not 


fore his departure, he invoked the gods of the country a ſe- 


&« that is to ſay, concerning the manner of ſupplying an army 


* 


taught you ? They have taught me to fence (replied 
the prince) to dra the bow, to fling the javelin, to marie 


„out a camp, to draw the plan of a fortification, to range 
6. troops in order of battle, to review them, to ſee them march, 


«file off, and encamp.“ ; Camby ſes, ſmiling, gave his ſon 


to underſtand, that they had taught him nothing of what was 


moſti material and eſſential for a good officer, and an expert 
commander, to kno-- : And in one fingle.converſation, which 
certainly deſerves to be well ſtudied by all young gentlemen de- 


ſigned for the army, he taught him infinitely more than all the 


celebrated maſters had done, in the courſe of ſeveral years. I 


ſhall give but one ſhort inſtance of this diſcourſe, which may 


ſerve to give the reader an idea of the reſt. 5 | 
The queſtion was, what are the proper means of making 

the ſoldiers obedient and ſubmiſſive ? The way to effect 

that (ſays Cyrus) ſeems to be very eaſy, and very certain; 


« it is only to praiſe and reward thoſe that obey, to puniſh and 


i ſtigmatiſe ſuch as fail in their duty,” * You ſay well (re- 
«© phed Cambyſes;) that is the way to make them obey you 


«« by force, but the _— __ is to make them obey you 


« willingly and freely. Now the ſure method of effecting 
«© this is, to convince thoſe you command, that you. know 


<< better what is for their advantage, than they do themſelves; 


*« for all mankind readily ſubmit to thoſe, of whom they have 
that opinion. This is the principle, from whence that blind 
. ſubmiſſion proceeds, which you ſee ſick perſons pay to their 
« phyſician, travellers to their guide, and a ſhip's company 
* to the pilot. Their obedience is only founded upon their 
perſuaſion, that the phyſician, the guide, and the pilot, 
are all more ſkilfal and knowing in their reſpective callings, 
than themſelves.” “ But what ſhall a man do (ſays Cyrus 
to his father) to appear more fkilful and expert than others? 


He muſt really be ſo (replied Cambyſes 3 and in order to ä 


de ſo, he muſt apply himſelf cloſely to his profeſſion, dili- 
© oently ſtudy all the rules of it, conſult the moſt able and 
experienced maſters, neglect no circumſtance that may con- 
« tribute to the ſucceſs of his enterpriſes; and, above all, he 
« muſt have recourſe to the protection of the gods, from whom 
* alone we receive all our wiſdom, and all our ſucceſs.” a 
(a) As ſoon as Cyrus had reached Cyaxares, the firſt thing - 
he did, after the uſual compliments had paſſed, was to inform 
himſelf of the quality and number of the forces on both ſides. 
It appeared, by the computation made of them, that the ene- 
my's army amounted to two hundred thouſanq foot, and ſixty 
Vo. II. G | thosſand 
) Cytop, I. i p. 38-40. 4} 
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rer THE HISTORY 
thouſand horſe ; and that the united armies of the Medes and 
Perſians ſcarce amounted to half the number of foot; and as 
wo the cavalry, the Medes had not ſo many by a third. This 
great inequality put Cyaxares in terrible fears and perplexities. 
He could think of no other expedierit, than to ſend for ano- 
ther body of troops from Perſia, more numerous than that al- 
ready arrived. But this expedient, beſides that it would have 
taken too much time, appeared in itſelf impraRicable. Cyrus 
immediately propofed another, more ſure and more expediti- 
ous, which was, that his Perſian ſoldiers ſhould change their 
arms. As they chiefly uſed the bow and the javelin, and con- 
ſequently their manner of fighting was at a diſtance, in which 
kind of engagement. the greater number was eaſily ſaperior to 
the lefler, Cyrus was of opinion, that they ſhould be armed 
Width ſuch weapons, as ſhould oblige them to come to blows 
with the enemy immediately, and by that means render the 
ſuperiority of their numbers uſeleſs? This proje& was mightily 

approved, and inſtantly put in execution. | 

14) Cyrus eſtabliſhed a wonderful order among the troops, 
and inſpired them with a ſurpriſing emulation, by the rewards 
he promiſed, and by his obliging and engaging deportment 
towards all. As for money, the only value he ſet upon it was 
to give it away. He was continually making preſents. to one 
or other, according to their rank, or their merit; to one a 
buckler, to another a ſword or ſomething of the ſame kind 
equally acceptable. By this generofity, this greatneſs of ſou], 
and beneficent diſpoſition, he thought a general ought to diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf, and not by the luxury of his table, or the 
rickneſs of his cloaths, and fill leſs by his haughtineſs and 
3 mperious demeanour. (c) A commander could not (he ſaid) 
give actual proofs of his munificence to every body, and for 
« that very reaſon he thought himſelf obliged to convince 
every body of his inclination and good-will ; for though a 
« prince might exhauſt his treaſures by making preſents, yet 
<4 he could not injure himſelf by benevolence and humanity ; 
* by being fincerely concerned in the good or evil that hap- 

««. pens to others, and by making it appear that he is ſo.” 
] One day, as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a meſſen- 
ger came to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint him, that ſome 
am baſſadors beii g arrived from the king of the Indies, he de- 
ſed his preſence immediately.“ For that purpoſe (ſays he) 
I have brought you a rich garment, for the king deſires you 
„ would appear magnificently dreſſed before the Indians, to 
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do the nation honour,” Cyrus loſt not a moment's time, A)A 
3 | 2 ) ͤͥ ph de 
(6) Cyrop. l. il. p. 4. () bid, I. viii. p. a (d) Ibid. p. 56. abu = 
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lin. A fine expreſſion, but not to 


. O | F C -V- R 5 J i | -.+ 
bat inſtantly ſet out with his troops, 90 Walk upon the king; 
though without changing his dreſs, Which was very plain, af- 


ter the Perſian faſhion, and not (as the © Greek text has it) 


polluted or ſpoiled with any foreign ornament. Cyaxares 
ſeeming at firſt a little diſpleafed-at it; If I had dreſt myſelf 
„in purple (ſays Cyrus) and loaded myſelf with bracelets and 
chains of gold, and with all that had been longer in com- 
< ing, ſhould I have done you more honour, than I do now 
« by my expedition, and the ſweat of my face, and by let- 


«+ ting. all the world ſee with what promptitude and diſpatch 


« your orders are obeyed ?” | 


Cyaxares, ſatisfied with this anſwer, ordered the Indian 
ambaſſadors to be introduced. The purport of their ſpeech 


was, that they were ſent by the king their maſter, to learn the 
cauſe of the war between the Medes and the Babylonians, and 
that they had orders, as foon as they heard what the Medes 


Mould fay, to proceed to the court of Babylon, to know what 
motives they had to alledge on their part; to the end that the 


king their maſter, after having examined the reaſons on both 
fdes, might take part with thoſe, who had right and juſtice 


on their fide. This is making a noble and glorious uſe of 
great power: To be influenced only by juſtice, to conſult no 


advantage from the divifion of neighbours, but to declare 


openly ou the wnjuſt aggreſſor, in favour of the injured: 
* 


arty. ares and Cyrus anſwered, they had given the Ba- 
jt A no ſubje& of complaint, and that they willingly ac- 
ſequel, that he declared for the Medes. . 
(e) The king of Armenia, who was vaſſal to the Medes, 
looking upon them as ready to be ſwallowed up by the formi- 


cepted the mediation of the king of India. It appears in the 


Cable league formed againſt them, thought fit to lay hold on 


this occaſion to fhake off their yoke. Accordingly he refuſed 
to pay them the ordinary tribute, and to ſend them the number 
ef troops he was obliged to furniſh in time of war. This 
highly embarraſſed Cyaxares, who was afraid at this juncture 
of bringing new cnemies upon his hands, if he undertook” to 
compel the Armenians to execute their treaty. But Cyrus, 
having informed himſelf exactly of the ſtrength and ſituation 


of the country, undertook the affair. 'The important point 


was to keep his defign ſecret, without which it was not likely 
to ſucceed. He therefore appointed a great hunting-match on 


that fide of the country ;- for it was His cuſtom to rids out that 


ES a way, 


6270. 
A 75 nicuf chf dt 74 be- | rendered into any other language with 
be the ſame — | . 
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_ way, and frequently to hunt with the king's ſan, and the young | 
noblemen of Armenia. On the day appointed, he ſet our with 1 
a numerous retinue. The troops followed at a diſtance, and 
were not to appear, till a ſignal was given. After ſome days 
hunting, when they were come pretty near the palace where | 
the court reſided, Cyrus communicated his deſign to his offi- e 
cers ; and ſent Chryſanthes with a detachment, ordering them t 
to make themſelves maſters of a certain ſteep eminence, where s 
he knew the king uſed to retire, in caſe of an alarm, with his. 
family and his treaſure. 5 1 5 

This being done, he ſends an herald to the king of Arme- * 
nia, to ſummon him to perform the treaty, and in the mean vi 
time ordered his troops to advance. Never was court in greater _ 
ſurpriſe and perplexity. The king was conſcious of the wrong 2 
he had done; and was not in a condition to ſupport it. How- b. 
ever, he did what he could to aſſemble his forces together from og 
all quarters; and in the mean time diſpatched his youngeſt wt: 
ſon, called Sabaris, into the mountains, with his wives, his PE: 
daughters, and whatever was moſt precious and valuable. But N 
when he was informed by his ſcouts, that Cyrus was coming © 
n their heels, he entirely loft all courage, and all thoughts 4 
of making a defence. The Armenians, following his example, 1 
ran away, every one where he could, to ſecure what was deareſt 7 
to him. Cyrus, ſeeing the country covered with people, that 3 
were endeavouring to make their eſcape, ſent them word, that Ne 
no harm ſhould be done them, if they ſtaid in their houſes ; i 
but that as many as were taken running away, ſhould be treat- 44 
ed as enemies. This made them all retire to their habitations, * 
excepting a few that followed the king. 3 * 
On the other hand, they that were conducting the princeſſes 3 l 
to the mountains, fell into the ambuſh Chryſanthes had laid 6] 
for them, and were moſt of them taken priſoners. The queen, 64-7 
the king's ſon, his daughters, his. eldeſt ſon's wife, and his „ 
treaſures, all fell into the hands of the Perſians... | My. 
The king, hearing this melancholy news, and not knowing 55 
what would become of him, retired to a little eminence; where fro 
be was preſently inveſted by the Perſian army, and obliged to ind 
ſurrender. Cyrus ordered him, with all his family, to be aſl 
brought to the midſt of the army. At that very inſtant ar- we 
rived Tigranes, the king's eldeſt fon, who. was juſt returned 11 
from a journey. At ſo moving a ſpectacle he could not forbear « fl 
weeping. Cyrus, addrefling himſelf to him, ſaid; Prince, 144 
t you are come very ſeaſonably to be preſent at the trial of * 
* your father.” And immediately be aſſembled the captains „ 


of the Perſians and Medes; and called in alſo the great m_ 3 
f | | * 4 o | - 


VVT 1 
of Armenia. Nor did he ſ@ much as exclude the ladies from 
this aſſembly, who were there in their chariots, but gave them 
full liberty to hear and ſee all that paſſed. | hk 
When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded filence, he 
began with requiring of the king, that in all the queſtions he 
was poing to propoſe to him, he would anſwer fincerely, be- 
cauſe nothing could be more unworthy a perſon of his rank, 
than to uſe diſſimulation or falſhood, The king promiſed he 
would. Then Cyrus aſked him, but at different times, pro- 
poling each article ſeparately and in order, whether it was not 
true, that he had made war againſt Aſtyages, king of the 
Medes, his. grandfather ; whether he had not been overcome in 
that war, and in conſequence of his defeat had concluded a 
treaty with Aſtyages; whitheo by virtue of that treaty he was 
not obliged to pay a certain tribute,. to furniſh a certain num- 
ber of troops, and not to keep any fortified place in his coun- 
try? It was impoſſible for the king to deny any of theſe facts, 
which were all publick and notorious. For what teaſon 
« then (continued Cyrus) have you violated the treaty in 
every article?” “ For no other (replied the king) than 
& becauſe I thought it a glorious thing to ſhake off the yoke, 
to live free, and to leave my children in the ſame conditi- 
* on.” It is really glorious (anſwered Cyrus) to fight ia 
defence of liberty: But if any one, after he is reduced to 
*& ſervittdey, ſhould attempt to run away from his maſter, 
„what would you do with him?“ „ muft confeſs (ſays the 
* king) Iwould puniſh him?“ “ And if you had given a 
government to one of your ſubjects, and he ſhould be found 
«© to commit malwerſations, would you continue him in his 
* poſt ? «* No certainly; Iwould put another in his place.“ 
And if he had amaſſed great riches by his unjuſt practices? 
% L would ſtrip him of them But, which is ſtill worſe. 
if he had held intelligence with your enemies, how would 
„ you treat him?“ „Though I ſhould: paſs ſentence upon 
„ myſelf (replied the king) I muſt declare the truth: I would 
put him to death. At theſe words Tigranes tore his tiara- - 
from his head, and rent his garments : The women burſt out 
into lamentations and outcries, as if ſentence had actually 
Paſſed upon him. | 7, Ov . 2 
Cyrus having- again commanded ſilence, Tigranes addreſſed 
himſelf to the prince to this effect: Great prince, can you. 
think 1t- conſiſtent with your wiſdom to put my father to 
„death, even againſt your own intereſt ?? „ How againſt 
my intereſt ?” (replied Cyrus.) “ Becauſe he was never 
ce ſ@ capable of doing you ſervice,” - How do you make that 
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appear? do the faults we commit enhance our merit, and 
% give us a new title to conſideration and favour ??? “ They 


| 44 certainly do, provided they ſerve, to make as wiſer. . For 


of ineſtimable value is wiſdom : Are either riches, courage, 
% or addreſs to be compared to it? Now it is evident, this 
% ſingle day's experience has infinitely improved-my father's 
« wiſdom, He knows how dear the violation of his word has 


«« cot him. He has proved and felt how much you are ſupe- 


„ rior to him in all reſpects. He has not been able to ſucceed 
„in any of his defigns; but you have happily accom- 
** pliſhed-all yours; and with that expedition and ſecrecy, that 


qe has found himſelf ſurrounded, and taken, before he ex- 
* pected to be attacked; and the very place of his retreat has 


«© ſeryed only to enſnare him.“ But your father (replied 
« Cyrus) has yet * ſufferings that can have taught 
© him wiſdom.” .** The fear of evils (anſwered Tigranes) 


when it is ſo well founded as this is, bas a much ſharper 


4% fling, and is more capable of piercing the ſoul, than the 
« evil itſelf. Beſides, permit me to ſay, that gratitude is a 
% ſtronger, and more prevailing motive, than any whatever: 
* And there can be no obligations in the world of a higher 
nature, than thoſe you will lay upon my father. His for- 
s tune, liberty, ſcepter, life, wives and children, all reſtored 
to him with ſuch £ generoſity : Where can you find, illuf- 
„ trious prince, in one ſingle perſon, ſo many ſtrong and 
«« powerful ties to attach him to your ſervice ??? _ ö 
Well then (replied Cyrus, turning to the king) if I 
* ſhould yield to your ſon's entreaties, with what number of 
„men, and what ſum of money, will you afliſt us in the war 
«+ againſt the Babylonians ?“ My troops and treaſures (ſays 
„the- Armenian king) are no longer mine; they are entirely 
% yours. I can raiſe forty thouſand foot and eight thouſand 


Oo « horſe; and as to money, I reckon, including the treaſure 


% which, my father left me, there are about three thouſand ta- 
** lents ready money. All theſe are wholly at your diſpoſal.” 
Cyrus accepted half the number of the troops, and left the 


king the other half, for the defence of the country againſt the 


* Chaldeans, with whom he was at war. The annual tribute 
which was due to the Medes he doubled, and inſtead of fifty 


talents exacted an hundred, and borrowed the like ſum over 


and above in his own name. But what would you give me 
„ added Cyrus) for the ranſom of your wives?“ „ All that 
bo 8 I have 
Tenepbes never calls the people of | file them ſo. The Chaldeans meant in 


| Babylonia Chaldeans, But Herodotus, | this place were a people adjoining tO 
. 1. vii. c. 63. and Straba, ' xvi. Pe 739» Armenia. = 
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% T have in the world,” (anſwered the king.) “ And for 
the ranſom of your children??? The ſame thing.” 
* From this time then you are indebted to me the double or 
« all your poſſeſſions.” *% And you, Tigranes, at what price 
„ would you redeem the liberty of your lady? Now he had 
but lately married her, and was paſſionately fond of her. Ant 
c the price (fays he) of a thouſand lives, if I had them!“ 


Cyrus then conducted them all to his tent, and entertained _ . 
them at ſupper. It ts eaſy to imagine what tranſports of 27 


there muſt have been upon this occaſion. 


After ſupper, as they were diſcourſing upon various ſabjects. 
Cyrus aſked Tigranes, what was become of a governor he had 


often ſeen hunting with him, and for whom he had a particu- 


Jar eſteem. ** Alas, (fays Tigranes) be is no more; and [ 
« dare not tell you by what accident I loſt him.“ Cyrus pres 
ſing him to tell him; © My father, (eontinued Tigranes) fee- 
«© ing | had a very tender affection for this governor, and that 
« I was extremely attached to him, was jealous it might be gf 


1 ſome ill conſequence, and put him to death. But he was fo 


«© honeſt a man, that, as he was ready to expire, he ſent for 
% me, and ſpoke to me in theſe words: Tigranes, let not my 
« death occaſo any diſaſfection in you towards the king your 
father. What he has done to me did not proceed from malice, bat 
on) from prejudice, and a falſe notion wherewith be was unbhag- 


 ** ily blinded,” O the excellent man! (cried Cyrus) never 


4% forget the laſt advice he gave you.” | 2 8 

| When the converfation was ended; Cyrus, before they part- 
ed, embraced them all, as in token of a perfect reconciliati- 
on. This done, they got into their chariots, with their wives, 
and went home full of gratitude and admiration. Nothing 
but Cyrus was mentioned the whole way; ſome extolling his 


wiſdom, others his valour; ſome admiring the ſweetneſs of his 


temper, others praifing the beauty of his perſon, and the ma- 
jeſty of his mein. And you (fays Figranes, addreſſing 
* kbimſelf to his lady) what do you think of Cyrus's aſpect 


E and deportment 9? « 1 do not know (replied the lady) | 1 


4 did not obſerve him.“ Upon what object then did you 


1 fix your eyes? Upon him that ſaid he would give a 


« thouſand lives to ranſom my liberty.” 


The next day, the king of Armenia ſent preſents to Cyrus, 4 


and refreſhments for his whole army, and brought him double 
the ſum of money he was required to furniſh. But Cyrus took 
only what had been ſtipulated, and reſtored him the reſt. The 
Armenian troops were ordered to be ready in three days time, 


and Tigranes defired to command them. | 
* 04 | J have 
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I have thought proper, for ſeveral reaſons, to give D eir- 
ceumſtantial an account of this affair; though 1 ſo far 
2 that it is not above a quarter of what we find of 
it in Xenophon.  _ - TE LE.” bs 
In the firſt place, it may ſerve to give the reader a notion of 
the tile of that excellent hiſtorian, and excite his curioſity to 
conſult the original, whoſe natural and unaffected beauties, are 
ſufficient to juſtify the ſingular eſteem, which perſons of good 
taſte have ever had for the noble ſimplicity of that author. 
To mention but one inſtance ; what an idea of chaſtity and 
modeſty, and at the ſame time, what a wonderful fimplicity, 
and delicacy of thought are there, in the anſwer of Tigra- 
nes's wife, who has no eyes but for her huſband !. 197 
In the ſecond place, thoſe ſhort, cloſe and preſſing interro - 
tions, each of which demand a direct, preciſe anſwer from 
he king of Armenia, diſcover the diſciple and ſcholar of So- 
2 and ſhew in what manner he retained the taſte of his 
Mater. F 
Beſides this relation will give us ſome idea of the judgment 
that ought to be formed of Xenophon's Cyropedia; the ſub- 
ſtance of which is true, though it is embelliſhed with ſeveral 
. circumſtances, added by the author, and intreduced expreſsly 
to grace his inſtructive leſſons, and the excellent rule he lays 
down upon government. Thus much therefore in the event 
we are treating of is real. The king of Armenia having re- 
fuſed to pay the Medes the tribute he owed them, Cyrus at- 
tacked him ſuddenly, and before he ſuſpected any deſigns 
againſt him, made himſelf maſter of the only fortreſs he had, 
and took his family priſoners; obliged him to pay the uſual 
tribute, and to furniſh his quota of troops; and after all ſo 
won upon him by his humanity, and courteous behaviour, that 
he rendered him one of the faithfulleſt; and moſt affectionate 
allies the Medes ever had. The reſt is inſerted: only by way 
of embelliſhment, and is rather to be aſcribed to the hiftorian, 
than to the hiſtory itſelf. i 00 Hits * 
I mould never have found out myſelf, what the ſtory of the 
povernor's being put to death by Tigranes's father ſigniſied, 
though I am very ſenſible it was a kind of enigma, and figu- 
rative of ſomething elſe. A perſon of quality, one of the 
greateſt wits and fineſt ſpeakers of the laſt age, Who wag per- 
fectly well zequainted with the Greek authors, explained it to 
me many years ago, which I have not foffot, and which I 
take to be the true meaning of that enigma. He ſuppoſed 
 Xenophon intended it as a picture of the death of his maſter 
| Socrates, 
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S$vcrates; whom the ſtate of Athens became jealous of, on ac- 
count Of the extraordinary attachment all the youth of the - 
city had to him; which at laſt gave occaſion to that philoſo- 
pher's condemnation and death, that he ſuffered without mur- * 
mur or complaint. : TREES. „ 
In the laſt place, I thought it proper not to miſs this oppor- 
tunity of manifeſting ſuch qualities in my hero, as are not 
always to be: met with in perſons of his rank; ſuch as, by. 
rendering them infinitely more valuable than all their military 
virtues, would moſt contribute to the ſucceſs of their deſigns. 
In moſt conquerors we find courage, reſolution, intrepidity, A a 
capacity for martial exploits, and all ſuch talents. as make a 
_ noiſe in the world, and are apt to dazzle people by their glar- - 
ing outſide : But an inward ſtock. of — ive co n and 
tleneſs towards the unhappy, an air of moderation and re- 
erve even in proſperity and victory, an inſinuating and per- 
ſuaſive behaviour, the art of gaining people's hearts, an at- 
taching them to him more by affection than intereſt; 3 %- 
ſtant, unalterable care always to have right on his ſide, and to 
imprint ſueh a character of juſtice and equity upon all his con- 
duct, as his very enemies are forced to revere; and laſtly, . 
ſuch a elemency, as to diſtinguiſh thoſe that offend through 
imprudence rather than malice, and to leave room for their 
repentance, by giving them opportunity to return to their du - 
ty: Theſe are qualities rarely found in the moſt celebrated 
conquerors of antiquity, but ſhone out moſt: conſpicuouſly” in 
rus. ; EEEATERSS 13 
(F) To return to my ſubject. Cyrus; before he quitted the 
king of Armenia, was willing to-do him. ſome . ſignal ſervice, 
This king was then at war with the Chaldeans, a neighbouring 
warlike people, who continually haraſſed his country by their 
inroads, and by that means hindered a great part of his lands 
from being cultivated. Cyrus, after having exactly informed 
himſelf. of their. character, ſtrength, and the ſituation of their 
ſtrong holds, marched againſt them. On the firſt intelligence 
of hie approach, the Chaldeans poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
eminences to which they were accuſtamed to retreat. Cyrus 
left them no time to aſſemble all their forces there, but marched - 
to attack them directly. The Armenians, whom he had made 
his advanced guard, were immediately put to flight, Cyrus 
expected no other from them, and had only placed them there, 
to bring the enemy the ſooner to an engagement. And indeed, 
when the Chaldeans came to blows with the Perſians, they 
were not able to ſtand their ground, but were entirely defeated. 


4 
(f ) Cyrop, 1, iii. p. 7576. . 
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A great number were taken priſoners, and the reſt were ſcat- 
tered and diſperſed. Cyrus himſelf ſpoke to the priſoners, 
"aſſuring them he was not come to injure them, or ravage their 
country, but to grant them peace upon reaſonable terms, and 
to fet them at liberty. Deputies were immediately fent to him, 
and a peace was concluded. For the better ſecurity of both 
-Dations, and with their common conſent, Cyrus caufed a for- 
treſs to be built upon an eminence, which commanded the 
whole country; and left a good garriſon in it, which was to 
declare againſt either of the two nations that ſhould violate 
the treat). 5 5 55 res 
- Cyrus, underſtanding that there was frequent commerce and 
communication between the Indians and Chaldeans, defired 
that the latter would ſend perſons to accompany and conduct 
his ambaſſador, whom he was preparing to ſend to the _ of 
India. The purport of this embaſſy was, to defire ſome ſuc- 
cours in money, from that prince, in behalf of Cyrus, who 
Wanted it for the levying of troops in Perfia, and promiſed 
that, if the gods ered his defigns with ſucceſs, that poten- 
tate ſhould have no reaſon to repent of having aſſiſted him. 
He was glad to find the Chaldeans ready to ſecond his requeſt, 
which the could do the more advantageouſly, by enlarging 
upon the character and exploits of Cyrus. The ambaſſador ſet 
out the next day, accompanied with ſome of the moſt conſi- 
derable perſons of Chaldea, who were directed by their maſter 
to act with all pofible-dexterity, and to do Cyrus's merit all 
poſſible juſtice. | | 5 | 


© "The expedition againſt the Armenians being happily ended, 
. left that country, to rejoin Cyaxares. Four thouſand 
baldeans, the braveſt of the nation, attended him; and the 
king of Armenia, who was now delivered from his enemies, 
augmented the number of troops he had promiſed him: 80 
that he arrived in Media, with a great deal of money, and a 


much more numerous army, than he had when he left it, 
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Ser. IV. The expedition of CYaxants and Cravs againf 
| F - the Babylonians, The firft batth. © 


(20 B OTH parties had been employed three years toge- 
Wh ther in forming their alliances, and making prepara- 
tions for war, Cyrus, finding their troops full of ardor, and 
ready for action, propoſed to Cyaxares his leading them againſt 
Aſſyria. His reaſons for it were, that he thought it his duty 
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Kim, as 
victory did not ſo much depend upon the number, asthe valous . 


WW 152 
to eaſe him, as ſoon as poſſible, of the eafe and expence c 


of going to meet the Aſſyrians, mighe be capable of ſpreading 


: 


a terror in their _ „and at the time inſpire their. own. 


with the greater cc 
it had always been with Cambyſes, his father, thaw 


of t . Cyaxares agreed to his propofal. 


As foon therefore as the cuſtomary ſacrifices were offered, 


they began their march. Cyrus, in the name- of the whole 
army, invoked the tutelary gods of the empire; beſeeching 
them to be favourable to them. in the expedition they had un- 
dertaken, to accompany them, conduct them, fight for them, 
infpire them, with ſuch a-meaſure-of co and prudence as 


was neceſſary, and, in ſhort, to bleſs their arms with proſpe- 


rity and ſacceſs. In acting thus, Cyrus put in practice thae 
excellent advice his father had on him, of beginning and 


ending all his actions, and all his -entetpriſes, with prayer: 


And indeed he never failed, either before or after an engage 
ment, to acquit himſelf, in the preſence of the whole army. 


of this religious duty. When they were arrived on the fron- 


tiers of Affyria, it was till; their firſt care to pay their homage: 


to the gods of the ccuntry, and to implore their protection 


and ſuccour: After which, they began to make incurſions into 


the country, and carried off a great deal of ſpoil/, 


Cyrus, underſtanding that the enemy's army was about ten 


days. journey from them, prevailed upon Cyaxares to advance 


forwards, and march up. to them. When the armies came: 
within fight, both ſides prepared for battla. The Aſfyrians 
were encamped in the open country; and, according to their 
euſtom, which the Romans imitated afterwards, had encom- 
paſſed and fortified their camp with a large ditch. Cyrus on 
the contrary, who was glad to deprive the enemy, as much as 
poſſible, of the fight and Knowledge of the ſmalineſs of the ir 


army, covered his troops with ſeveral: little hills and villages.. 


Several days nothing was done on either ſide, but looking at 


and obſerving one another. At length a numerous body of” 


the Aſſyrians moving firſt out of their eamp, Cyrus advanced 


, with his. troops to meet them. But before they came within 
reach of the enemy, he gave the word for rallying the men,. 
Which was, Jupiter protector and: conductor. He then cauſted: Þ| 

the ordinary hymn to be ſounded, in honour of Caftor and! -. | 


866 .: Pollen. 


0 I do not knew whether Xenophon, | gods by the man the gods. of bis o 
n this places. desi not tall, rhe Perfian;\ country © 1 "AG 4 
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maintaining two armies ; that it were better they ſhould cat up 

_ the enemy's einen than Media; that ſo bold a ſtep, as thas _ 
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ence ; that, laſtly, it was a maxim with 
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Pollux, to which the ſoldiers, full of religious ardor (Inoreas) 


anſwered with a loud voice. There was nothing in. Gyrus's 
army but chearfulneſs, emulation, courage, mutual exhorta- 


A tions to bravery, and an univerſal zeal to execute whatever 
tteir leader ſhoald command. For it is obſervable (ſays the 


« hiſtorian) in this place, that on theſe occaſions, thoſe that 


fear the deity moſt, are the leaſt afraid of men.” On the 
j | fide of the Aſſyrians, the troops armed with bows, ſlings and 
darts, made their diſcharges, before their enemies were within. 
reach. But the Perſtans, animated by the preſence and exam 
ple of Cyrus, came immediately to cloſe fight with the enemy, 
and broke through their firſt battalions. The Aſſyrians, not- 
withſtanding all the efforts uſed by Crœſus, and their own. 
king, to encourage them,, were not able to ſuſtain ſo rude a 


ſhock, but immediately fled. At the ſame time the cavalry 
of the Medes advanced to attack the enemy's horſe, which was 


likewiſe preſently routed. The former-warmly ' purſued them. 
to the very camp, made a terrible laughter, and the king of 
the Babylonians (Nerigliſſor) was killed in the action. Cyrus, 


not thinking himſelf in a condition to force their entrench- 
ments, ſounded a retreat. | . 5 
(5) The Aſſyrians, in che mean time, their king being kill- 


ed, and the flower of their army loſt, were in a dreadful con- 
ſternation. (i) As ſoon as Crœſus found them in ſo great a 
diſorder, he fled, and left them to ſhift for themſelves. The 


other allies likewiſe, OR affairs in ſo hopeleſs a condi- 
tion, thought of nothing 


Cyrus, who had foreſeen this, prepared. to purſue them 


cloſely. But this could not be effected without cavalry ; and, 
as we have already obſerved, the Perſians had none. He there- 


fore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted him with his deſign; 


Cyaxares was extremely averſe to it, and repreſented to him,. 
how dangerous it was to drive ſo powerful an army to extremi- 

ties, whom deſpair would probably inſpire with courage ; that- 
it was a part of wiſdom to uſe good fortune with moderation, 


and not loſe the fruits of victory by too much vivacity : More- 


over, that he did not care to compel the Medes, or to refuſe 


them that repoſe, to which their behaviour had juſtly entitled 


them. Cyrus, upon this, deſired his permiſſion only to take 


as many of the horſe as were willing to follow him. Cyaxares 
readily conſented to this, and thought of nothing elſe now, but 


of paſſing his time with his officers in feaſting and mirth, and 


enjoying the fruits of the victory he had juſt obtained, 0 
{b) Cyrop. lib, iv. p. 87, 104. (i) Ibid. I. vi. p. 160, N 


ut taking advantage of the night 


. - ed; the victory was compleat;. and the ſppil immenſe... Cyrus 
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Lyrus marched away in purſuit of the enemy, and was fol- 
lowed by the greateſt part of the Median ſoldiers. Upon the 
way he met ſome couriers, that were coming to him from the 
»Hyrcanians, who ſerved in the enemy's army, to aſſure him, 
that as ſoon as ever he appeared, thoſe Hyrcanians would come 
over to him; which in effect they did. Cyrus made the beſt: 
uſe of his time, and having marched all night, came up with 
the Aſſyrians. Crœſus had ſent away his wives in the night⸗ 
time for coolneſs (for. it was the ſummer ſeaſon) and followed: 
them himſelf with a body. of cavalry. When the Afyrians- 
- ſaw. the enemy ſo near them, they were in the utmoſkconfuſion - 
and deſolation, Many.of- thoſe that ran away,, being warmly- 
purſued, were killed; all that ſtaid in the camp, ſurrender- 


reſerved all the horſes they took in the camp for himſelf, re- 
ſolving now to form a. body of. cavalry for · the Perſian army, 
which hitherto. had none. The richeſt and moſt. valuable part 
of the booty he ſet apart for Cyaxares; and for the priſoners, 
he 2 them all their liberty to go home to their own country. 
without impoſing; any other condition upon them, than that 
they and their countrymen ſhould deliver up their arms, and 
engage no more in war; Cyrus taking it upon himſelf to de- 
fend them againſt their enemies, and to put them into a condi- 
tion of cultivating their lands with entire ſecurity. , _ 
Whilſt the Medes and the Hyrcanians were ſtill purſuing» 
the remainder of the enemy, Cyrus took care to have a repaſt, . 
and even baths prepared for them; that at their return they 
might have nothing to do, but to fit down and refreſh them- 
ſelves. He likewife thought fit to defer the diſtribution of the > 
ſpoil till then. It was on this occaſion this general, whoſe : : 
thoughts nothing eſcaped, exhorted his Perſian ſoldiers to dif- - 
.tinguiſh themſelves: by their generoſity, in regard to their al- 
lies, from whom they had already received, great ſervices, and : 
of whom they might expect 'ftill. greater. He. defixed they. | 
would wait their return, both for the refreſhments, and the 
diviſion of the ſpoil; and that they would ſhew a preference 
of their intereſts and conveniencies before their-own ; giving 
them to underſtand, that this would be a ſure means of attach- 
ing the allies to them for ever, and of ſecuring a new harveſt: 
of victories. to them over the enemy, which would procure f 
them all the advantages they could wiſh, and make them an 
ample amends for the voluntary loſſes they might ſuſtain, * 1 


% 5 * Theſe are not the Hyrcazians by the be apt to conjeAure, that the Hyrcanians 
Caſpian ſea, From obſerving Cyrus's | here meant avere about four or fut days 
encampments is Babylinia, (one would | journey ſouth of Babylon, | 
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polutely refuſed it; ſo that they were obli 
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. WRT __ 
the fake of winning the affe&ion of the allies. They all came 
into his opinion. When the Medes and Hyrcanians were re- 


turned from purſuing the enemy, Cyrus made them fit down 
to the repaſt he had prepared: for them, deſiring them to ſend 
nothing but bread to the Perſtans, who were ſufficiently pro- 


vided (he ſaid) with all they wanted, either for their ragoo's, 
or their drinking.' Hunger was their only ragoo, and water. 
From the river their only drink. For that was the way of living, 
to which they had been accuſtomed from their infancy. 

The next morning came on the diviſion of the ſpoils. Cyrus 


BK in the firſt place ordered the Magi to be called, and command- 
, ed them to chufe out of all the booty what was propereſt to 


de offered to the gods on ſuch an occaſion. 'Fhen he gave the 
Medes and Hyrcanians the honour of dividing all that remained 
amongſt the whole army. They earneſtly defired, that the 
Perfians might preſide in the diſtribution; but the Perfians ab- 
to accept of the 
office, as Cyrus had ordered ; and the diſtribution was made 
to the general fatisfaQion of all parties. | 

(.) The very night that Cyrus marched to purſue the ene- 
my, Cyaxares had paſted in feaſting and jollity, and had made 
dimſelf drunk with his principal officers. The next morning 


When he awaked, he was ſtrangely furpriſed to find himſelf 
almoſt alone, and without troops. Immediately, full of re- 


ſentment and rage, he diſpatched an expreſs to the army, with 


orders to reproach Cyrus ſeverely, and to bring back the 


Medes without any delay. This unreaſonable proceeding did 
not diſmay Cyrus, who in return writ him a reſpeQful letter; 


in which however he expreſſed himſelf with a generous and 


noble freedom, juſtified his own conduct, and put him in mind 


of the permiffion he had given him, of taking as many Medes 


with him, as was willing to follow him. At the ſame time 


Cyrus ſent into Perfia, for an augmentation of his troops, de- 


fGigning to pufi his conqueſts ſtil} farther. | 
(1) Amongſt the priſoners of war they had taken, there was. 


2 young princeſs of moſt exquiſite beauty, which they reſerved 


for Cyrus. Her name was Panthea, the wife of Abradates, 
king of Suſiana. Upon the report made to Cyrus, of her ex- 
traordinary beauty, he refuſed to ſee her; for fear (as he ſaid) 
ſuch an object might engage his affe&ion more than he defired, 
and divert him from the proſecution of the great deſigns he 
dad in view. () This fingular moderation of Cyrus was un- 


doubtedly an eſſect of the excellent education he had received: 


ag | * F or 
(e) oyrop. I. iv. p. 104.108. G) wid. I. v. p. 174, 177. & I. the 
P. 153,155. () Lib. i. p. 346 | 7 
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For it was 2 principle among the Perfians, never to ſpeak be. 
fore young people of any thing that tended or related to love, 
left their natural inclination to pleaſure, which 1s fo ſtrong and 
violent at that age of levity and indiſeretion, ſhould be awak- 
ened and excited by fuch diſcourſes, and ſhould hurry them 
into follies and debaucheries. Araſpes, a young nobleman of 
Media, who had the lady in his cuſtody, had not the ſame diſ- 
truſt of his own weakneſs, but pretended, that a man may be 
always maſter of himſelf, Cyrus commitred the princeſs to 
his care, and at the ſame time gave him a very condos admo- 
nition. I have ſeen a great many perſons (ſays he) that have 
* thought themſelves very ſtrong, wretchedly overcome by 
* that violent paſſion, in ſpite of all their refolution ; who 
« have owned afterwards, with ſhame and grief, that their 
% paſſion was a bondage and flavery, from which they had not 
„the power to redeem themſelves; an incurable diſtemper, 
* out of the reach of all remedies and human efforts; a kind 
of ® bond or neceffity, more difficult to force than the ftrong- 
« eft chains of iron. Fear nothing (replied Araſpes) I 
% am ſure of myſelf, and I will anſwer with my life, 1 ſhall 
« do nothing contrary to my duty.“ Nevertheleſs his paſſion 
for this young princeſs iacreaſed, and by degrees grew to ſuch 
2 height, that finding her invinctbly averſe to his defires, he 
was upon the point of uſing violence with her. The princeſa 
at length made Cyrus acquainted with his conduct, who im- 
_ mediately ſent Artabaſus to Araſpes, with orders to admoniſh 
and reprove him in his name. This officer executed his orders. 
in the harſheſt manner, upbraiding him with his fault in the 
moſt bitter terms, and with ſuch a rigorous ſeverity, as was 
enough to throw him into deſpair. Araſpes, ſtruck to the ſoul 
with grief and anguith, burſt into a flood of tears; and being 
overwhelmed with ſhame and fear, thinking himſelf undone, 
had not a word to fay for himſelf. Some days afterwards, Cy- 
rus ſent for him. He went to the prince in fear and trem- 
bling. Cyrus took him aſide, and, inftead of reproaching him 
with ſeverity as he expected, ſpoke gently to him; acknow- 
tedging, that he himſelf was to blame, for having imprudently 
expoſed him to ſo formidable an enemy. By ſuch an unex- 
2 kindneſs the young nobleman recovered both liſe and 
eech. But his confuſion, joy, and gratitude, expreſſed them - 
- felves firſt in a torrent of tears. Alas! (ſays he) now I am 
« come to the knowledge of myſelf, and find moſt plainly, 
« that I have two ſouls; one, that inclines me to gocd ; ano- 
4 ther, that incites me to evil, The former prevails, when 
| 5 1 you 
* Aieutrovs loxuporipa Tit avaynn, © t3 oidige e : 
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66. yourſpeak' to me; and come to my relief: When I am alone: 


« and left to myſelf, J give way to, and am overpowered b 
4e the latter.” Araſpes made an advantageous amends for his 
fault, and rendered Cyrus conſiderable: ſervice, by retiring - 
among the Aſſyrians, under the pretence of diſcontent, I 
by giving intelligence of their meaſures and defigns., 

() The loſs of ſo brave an officer, whom diſcontent was ſup-- 
poſed to have engaged in the enemy's party, cauſe& a great 
concern in the whole army. Panthea, who had occaſioned it, 
promiſed Cyrus to ſupply his place with an officer of equal me- 

_ rit ; whereby ſhe meant her huſband Abradates. Accordingly, 
upon her writing to him, he repaired to the camp of the . 
fians, and was directly carried to Panthea's tent, who told 
him, with a flood of tears, how kindly and handſomely ſhe 
Hkd been treated by the generous conqueror: *©** And how 
«© (cried out Abradates) ſhall I be able to acknowledge fo im- 

- © portant a ſervice ? „By behaving towards him (replied 
« Panthea) as he hath done towards me.“ Whereupon he. 
waited immediately upon Cyrus, and paying his reſpects to ſo 
great a benefaQor : : ** You ſee before you (ſays he to him) the 
d tendereſt friend, the moſt deveted ſervant, and the faith- 
« fulleſt ally you ever had; who, not being able otherwiſe to 
« acknowledge your favours, comes and devotes himſelf en- 
«. tirely to. your ſervice.” Cyrus received him with ſuch a 
noble and generous air, and withal with ſo much tenderneſs:- 

-and humanity, as fully convinced him, that whatever Panthea 
had ſaid. of the wonderful, character of that great prince, was 
abundantly ſhort of the truth. | | . 

(o Two Aſſyrian noblemen, likewiſe, .who deſigned, as 
Cyrus was informed, to put themſelves under his protection, 
rendered him extraordinary ſervice. The one was called Go- 
bryas, an old man, venerable both on account of his age and 
his virtue. The king of Aſſyria, lately dead, who was well 
aequainted with his merit, and had a very Particular regard for 
him, had reſolved to give his daughter in marriage to Go- 
bryas's ſon, and for that reaſon had.ſent for him to court. 
This young nobleman, at a match of hanting, to which he had 
been invited, happened to pierce a wild beaſt with his dart, 
which the king's ſon had miſſed : : The latter, who was of a 
Paſſionate-and ſavage nature, immediately ſtruck the gentleman: 
with his lance, through rage and vexation, and laid him dead 
upon the ſpot. Gobryas beſought Cyrus: to avenge ſo unfor- 
tunate a father, and to take his family under his: protection; 

and the rather, becauſe he had no children left now but an. 

only daughter, who had long been deſigned for a wife to the 

7 5 1 | young 
) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 155, 156. (06) Ibid, I. iv. p. 111, 113. p 
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young king, but could not bear the thought of marrying the 
murderer of her brother. (2) This young king was called 
Laboroſparched : He reigned only nine months, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Nabonid, called alſo Labynit and Balthaſar, who ' 
reigned Tae years. | Ps To 

(4) The other Aſſyrian nobleman was called Gadates : He 
was prince of a numerous and powerful people. The king 
then reigning had treated him in a very cruel manner, after he 
came to the throne ; becauſe one of his concubines had men- 
tioned him as an handſome man, and ſpoken advantageouſly . 
of the happineſs of that woman, whom he ſhould chule for a 
wile. 1 | a | : 
(] The expeRation of this double ſuccour was a ſtrong in- 
ducement to Cyrus, and made him determine to penetrate into 
the heart of the enemy's country. As Babylon, the capital 
city of the empire, he deſigned to conquer, was the chief ob- 
Jed of his expedition, he turned his views and his march that. 
way, not to attack that city immediately in form, but only to 
take a view of it, and make himſelf acquainted with it; to 
draw off as many allies as he could from. that prince's party, 
and to make previous diſpoſitions and preparations for the ſiege 
he meditated. He ſet out therefore with his troops, and firſt 
marched to the territories of Gobryas. The fortreſs he lived 
in ſeemed to be an impregnable place, ſo advantageouſly was. 
it ſituated, and fo ſtrongly fortified on all fides. This prince 

came out to meet him, and ordered refreſhments to be brought 

for his whole army. He then conducted Cyrus into his palace, 
and there laid an infinite number of filver and golden cups,. 
and other veſſels, at his feet, together with a multitude of 
purſes, full of the golden coin of the country: Then ſending 
for his daughter, who was of a majeſtick ſhape and exquiſite 
beauty, which the mourning habit ſhe wore for her brother's 
death ſeemed ſtill to enhance, he preſented her to Cyrus, de- 
firing him to take her under his protection, and to accept thoſe 
marks of his acknowledgment, which he took the liberty to- 
offer him. ** I willingly accept your gold and ſilver (ſays Cy- 
„% rus) and I make a preſent of it to your daughter, to aug- 
« ment her portion. Doubt not, but m_—_ the nobles of; 
* my court, you will find a match ſuitable for hef. It will: 
e neither he their own riches nor yours, which they will ſet: 
their eſteem upon. I can aſſure you, there are manyamongft: 
them, that would make no account of all: tha treaſures of 
„Babylon, if they were unattended with merit and virtue. It 
"IN "7 15 1 . gp g 75 4 | PF, « 1s. 

) A. M. 3449. Ant. J. C. 555. () Cyrop. I. v. p. 123, 1124s. 
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« is their only glory, I dare affirm it of them, as it is mine, 


v to approve themſelves faithful to their friends, formidable 
4 to their enemies, and reſpectful to the gods.“ Gobryas 
preſſed him to take a repaſt with him in his houſe, but he ſted- 
faftly refuſed it, and returned into his camp with Gobryas, 
who. ſtaid and eat with him and his officers, The ground, and 
the green turf that was upon it, was all the beds and couches 
they had; and it is to be ſuppoſed the whole entertainment 
was ſuitable. Gobryas, who was a perſon of good ſenſe, was 
convinced how much that noble fimplicity was ſupertor to his 
vain. magnificence; and declared, that the Afſyrians had the 
art of diftinguiſhing themſelves by pride, and the Perſians by 
merit; and above all things he admired the ingenious vein of 
humour, and the innocent chearfulneſs, that reigned through- 
out the whole entertainment. 1 
() Cyrus, always intent upon his great defign, proceeded 
with Gobryas towards the country of Gadates, which was be- 
* yond Babylon. In the neighbourhood of this there was a 


Rrong citadel, which commanded the country of the Sacz 


and the Cadufians, whete a governor for the king of Babylon 
veſided, to keep thoſe people in awe, Cyrus made a feint of 
attacking the citadel. Gadates, whoſe intelligence with the 


Perfians was not yet known, by Cyrus's advice, offered himſeM 


to the governor of it, to join with him in the defence of that 
Important place. Accordingly he was admitted with all his 
troops, and immediately delivered it up to Cyrus. The pof- 
ſeſſion of this citadel made him maſter of the Sacz and the 
Caduſians; and as he treated thoſe people with great kindne 


and lenity, they remained inviolably attached to his ſervice, 


The Cadufians raiſed an army of twenty thoufand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe ; and the Sacz furniſhed ten thouſand foot 
'and two thouſand horſe archers, 5 5 
The king of Aſfyria took the field, in order to puniſn Ga- 


dates for his rebellion. But Cyrus engaged and defeated him, 


making a great flaughter of his troops, and obliging him te 


retreat to Babylon. After which exploit the conqueror em- 


ployed ſome time in ravaging the enemy's country. His kind 


treatment of the prifoners of war, in giving them all their li- 


berty to go home to their habitations, had ſpread the fame of 
his clemency wherever he came. Numbers of people volun- 
tarily ſurrendered to him, and very much augmented his army. 
Then advancing near the city of Babylon, he ſent the king of 


78 Aſtyria a perſonal challenge, to terminate their quarrel by a 


üͤngle combat: But his challenge was not accepted. In order 
| 9 


(s) Cyrop. I. v. 2. 124140. . Net the Saree of Sqibia. 
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to ſecure the peace and tranquillity of his allies during his ab- 
ſence, he made a kind of a truce, or treaty, with the king of 
Aſſyria, by which it was agreed on both. ſides, that the huf- 
bandmen fhould not be molefted, but ſhould have full liberty 
to cultivate their lands, and reap. the fruits of their labour. 
Therefore, after having viewed the country, examined the ſt- 
tuation of Babylon, acquired a conſiderable number of friends 
and allies, and greatly augmented his cavalry, he marched 
away on his return to Media. „ + | 
(:) When he came near the frontiers, he ſent a meſſenger to 


_ Cyaxares, to acquaint him with his arrival, and to receive 


his commands. Cyaxares did not think proper to admit ſo 
great an army into his country; and an army, that was ſtill 
going to receive an augmentation of forty thouſand men, juſt 


arrived from Perſia, He therefore ſet out the next day with 


what cavalry he had left, to join Cyrus ; who likewiſe ad- 
vanced forwards to meet him with his cavalry, that was ve 

fine and numerous. The fight of thoſe troops re-kindled the 
jealouſy and difiatisfaQion of Cyaxares. He received his ne- 
Phew in a very cold manner, turned away his face from him, 
to avoid the receiving of his ſalute, and even wept through 
vexation. Cyrus commanded all the company to retire, and 
entered into a converſation with his uncle, for explaining him- 
ſelf with the more freedom. He ſpoke to him with ſo much 


. temper, ſubmiflion, and reaſon ; gave him ſuch ſtrong proofs 


of his integrity, reſpe&, and inviolable attachment to his per- 


ſon and intereſt, that in a moment he diſpelled all his ſuſpici- 


ons, and perfectly recovered his favour and good opinion. . 
They embraced one another, and tears were ſhed. on both fides. 
How great the joy of the Perſians and Medes was, who waited 
the event of this interview with anxiety and trembling, is not 
to be expreſſed. Cyaxares and Cyrus immediately remounted 
their horſes; and then all the Medes ranged themſelves in the 
train of Cyaxares, according to the fign given them by Cyrus. - 
The Perfians followed Cyrus, and the men of each other na- 
tion their particular prince. When they arrived at the camp 

they conducted Cyaxares to the tent prepared for him. He 
was 8 viſited by almoſt all the Medes, who came to ſa- 
lute him, and to bring him preſents; ſome of their own ac- 
cord, and others by Cyrus's direction. Cyaxares was extremely 
touched at this proceeding, and began to find, that Cyrus had 


not Corrupted his ſubjects, and that the Medes had the ſame 


affection for him as before. 
* N f 8 uch f 
(e] Cyrop. I. v. p. 141-147. 
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(2) Such was the ſucceſs of Cyrus's firſt expedition againſt 
 Creſus and the Babylonians. In the council, held the next 


day in the preſence of Cyaxares, and all the officers, it was 


. reſolved to continue the war. 3555 
Not finding in Xenophon any date, that preeiſely fixes the 
years, wherein .the ſeveral events he relates happened, I ſup- 


poſe with Uſher, though Xenophon's relation does not ſeem to 
| _ favour this notion, that between the two battles againſt Crœſus 


and the Babylonians, ſeveral years paſſed, during which all ne- 
eeſſary preparations were made on both ſides, for carrying on 
the important war which was begun ; and within this interval 
F place the marriage of Cyrus. 1 | £8 

(w) Cyrus then about this time had thought of 2 
tour into his own country, about ſix or ſeven years after his 
departure, at the head of the Perſian army. ares on this 


oeccaſion gave him a ſignal teſtimony of the value he had for 


his merit. Having no male flue, and but one daughter, he 


offered her in marriage to Cyrus, with an aſſurance of the 
kingdom of Media for her portion. Cyrus had a grateful 
fenſe of this advantageous offer, and expreſied the warmeſt ac- 
knowledgments of it; but thought himſelf not at liberty to 
accept it, till he had the conſent of his father and mother; 
leaving therein a rare example to all future ages, of the re- 
wpectfu ſubmiſſion and entire dependance, which all children 
ougnht to ſſie w to their parents on the like occaffon, of what 

age ſoever they be, or to whatever degree of power and great- 
neſs they may have arrived. Cyrus married this princeſs on 
his return from Perſia. 4 : r 
When the marriage ſolemnity was over, Cyrus returned to 
his camp, and improving the time he had to ſpare, in ſecuring 
his new conqueſts, and taking all proper meaſures with his 
allies, for accompliſhing the great deſign he had formed. 
(«) Cyrop. 1. i. p. 148—1 51. (w) Ibid. I. viii. p. 228, 229. 
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®- Yenophon places this marriage af. | und pag 7 wee with the reſt of bis 


ter the taking Babylon. But as Cyrus | biffory. Perhaps Xenophon might date 
at that time was above ſixty years of age, | the taking of Babylon much earlier thas 


and the _ not much leſs, and as it | xve do; but I follow the chronolog y ef - 


« #9 able, that either of them ſbould | archbiſhop Lſber. I baue alſo left aut 
nit till that age, before they thought Fxwbat is related in the Cyropeedia, (I. 
e matrimony, I thought proper to give | viii, p. 228.) that fon the time Cyrus 

is fat a more early.date. Befides, at | was at the court of bis grandfather Aſ- 
that rate, Cambyſes would have been but | tyages, the young princeſs bad ſaid jhe 
ſeven years old wwhen be came to the | would bave no other buſband than Cy- 


throne, and but fourteen or fifteen when | rus. Her father. Cyaxares was then : 


died; which cannot be reconciled | but thirteen years old. 
with. the expeditions he made.into Egypt. 
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Ax) Foreſeeing (ſays Xenophon) that the preparations for war 
might take up a great deal of time, he pitched his camp in a 
very convenient and healthy place, and fortified it extremely, - 
He there kept his troops to the ſame diſcipline and exerciſe, as 


if the enemy had been always in fight. 


They underſtood by deſerters, and by the priſoners brought 
every day into the camp, that the king of Babylon was gone 
into Lydia, and had carried with him vaſt ſums of gold and 


ſilver. The con mon ſoldiers immediately concluded, that it 
-was fear which mad: him remove his treai#res. But Cyrus 


judged he had indertaken this journey, only to raiſe up ſome 
new enemy againſt him; and therefore he laboured with inde- 
fatigable application in preparing for a ſecond battle. 

Above all things he applied himſelf to ſtrengthen his Per- 
fian cavalry, and to have a great number of chariots of 'war, 
built after a new form, having found great inconveniencies in 
the old ones, the faſhion of which came from Troy, and had 
continued in uſe till that time #hroughout all Aſia. 

() In this interval, ambaſſadors arrived from the king of 
India, with a large ſum of money for Cyrus, from the king 
their maſter, who had alſo ordered them to aſſure him, that he 
was very glad he had acquainted him with what he wanted; 
that he was willing to be his friend and ally; and, if he ſtill 
wanted more money, he had nothing to do but to let him 
know; and that, in ſhort, he had ordered his ambafſadors to 
pay him the ſame abſolute obedience, as to. himſelf, ' Cyrus 
received theſe obliging offers with all poſſible dignity and gra- 
titude. He treated the ambaſſadors with the utmoſt regard, 


and made them noble preſents ; and taking advantage of their 


ood- diſpoſition, defired them to depute three of their own 
Loy to the enemy, as envoys from the king of India, on pre- 


| tence of propoſing an alliance with the king of Aſſyria, but in 


effect to diſcover his deſigns, and give Cyrus an account of 
them. The Indians undertook this employment with joy, and 
acquitted themſelves of it with great ability. 

I do not find in this laſt circumſtance the upright conduct 


and: uſual ſincerity of Cyrus. Could he be ignorant, that it 


was an open violation of the laws of nations to ſend ſpies to an 
enemy's court, under the title of ambaſſadors ; which is a 
character, that will not ſuffer thoſe inveſted with it to act ſo 


mean a part, or to be guilty of ſuch treachery : 


(z) Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle, like a man 


who had nothing but great projects in view. He not only took 


| | : care 
(x) Cyrop. I, vi. p. 151. 5 Ibid. Pe 15, 157. g (a) Ibid, 
P. 157 | 
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care of every thing that had been reſolved in council, but took 


pleaſure in exciting a noble emulation amongſt his officers,: 
 * who ſhould have the fineſt arms, be the beſt mounted, fling a 
dart, or ſhoot an arrow the moſt dextrouſly, or who ſhould un- 
dergo toil and fatigue with the greateſt patience. This he 
brought about by taking them along with him a bunting, and 


by conſtantly rewarding thoſe that diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


moſt. Wherever he perceived, that the captains took particu- 
ene of their men, he praiſed them publickly, and ſhewed 


them all paſſible favour for their encouragement. When he 


made them any feaſt, he never propoſed any other diverſions 


than military exerciſes, and always gave conſiderable prizes to 
the conquerors, by which means he excited an univerſal ardor 
throughout his army. In a word, he was a general, who in 
repoſe, as well as action, hays, even in his pleaſures, his meals, 
converſations. and walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on 
promoting the ſervice. It is by ſuch methods a man becomes 


an ableand compleat warrior, 


(a) In the mean time, the Indian ambaſſadors, being re; 
turned from the enemy's camp, brought word, that Crœſus 
was choſen generaliſſimo of their army; that all the kings and 

inces in their alliance had agreed to furniſh the neceſſary 


ſums of money for raiſing the troops; that the Thracians had 
already engaged themſelves; that from Egypt a great ſuccour 


was marching, conſiſting of an hundred and twenty thouſand 
men; that another army was expected from Cyprus; that the 


Cilicians, the people of the two Phrygia's, the Lycaonians, 


Paphlagoniahs, Cappadocians, Arabians, and Phcenicians, 
were already arrived; that the Aﬀyrians were likewiſe come 
up with the king of Babylon; that the Jonians, olians, and 


". moſt part of the Greeks living in Aſia, had been obliged to 


join them; that Crœſus had Iikewiſe ſent to the Lacedæmo- 
nians, to bring them into a treaty of alliance; that the army 
was aſſembled near the river Pactolus, from whence it was to 
advance to Thymbria, which was the place of rendezvous for 
all the troops. This relation was confirmed by the accounts 
brought in both by the priſoners and the _ | 

(5) Cyrus's army was diſcouraged by this news. But that 


prince having aſſembled his officers, and repreſented to them 
tze infinite difference between the enemy's troops and theirs, 


ſoon diſpelled their fears, and revived their courage. 
(c) Cyrus had taken all proper meaſures, that his army 
ſhould be provided with all neceſſaries; and'had given orders, 


as well for their march, as for the battle he was preparing to | 


5 3 give; 
() Cyrop. I. vi. v. 178. (5) Pag. 159. (e) Pag. 1 38—163 
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ye; in the doing of which he deſcended to an aſtoniſhing 
ail, which Xenophon relates at length, and which N 
from the chief commanders down to the very loweſt ſubaltern 
officers 3 for he knew very well, that upon ſuch precautions 
ſ the ſucceſs of enterpriſes depends, which often miſcarry 
| through the ao the ſmalleſt circumſtances ; in the ſame. 
manner, as it frequently happens, that the playing or move- 
ment of the greateſt machines is ſtopped through the diſorder 
of one fingle wheel, though never ſo ſmall. „ 
(4) This prince knew all the officers of his army by their, 
names; and making uſe of a low, but fignificant compariſon, 
he uſed to ſay, He thought it ſtrange, that an artificer 
„ ſhould know the names of all his tools, and a general ſhould 
© be ſa indifferent, as not to know the names of alt his cap- 
& tains, which are the inſtruments he muſt make uſe of, in all 
< his enterpriſes and operations.” Beſides, he was perſuad- 
ed, that ſuch an attention had ſomething in it more honourable 
for the officers, more engaging, and more proper to excite them 
to do their duty, as it naturally leads them to believe, they are 
both known and efteemed by their general. „ | 
(e) When all the preparations were finiſhed, Cyrus took 
leave of Cyaxares, who ftaid in Media, with a third part of 
his troops; that the country might not be left entirely de- 
0ͤĩ K 1 5 0 
. Cyrus, who underſtood how advantageous it is always to 
make the enemy's country the ſeat of war, did not wait for the 
 Babylonians coming to attack him in Media, but marched for- 
wards to meet them in their territories, that he might both 
conſume their forage by his troops, and diſconcert their mea- 
ſures by his expedition, and the boldneſs of his undertaking. 
After a very long march he came up with the enemy at Thym- 
bra, a city of Lydia, not fat from Sardis, the capital of the 
country. They did not imagine, this prince, with half the 
number of forces they had, could think of coming to attack 
them in their own country ; and they were ſtrangely ſurpriſed 
to ſee him come, before they had time to lay up the proviſions 
neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of their numerous army, or to 
_ aſſemble all the forces they intended to bring into the field 
againſt him. | / 7 | | 8 


(4) Cyrop, | v. P. 137, 132. 0 le) Ibid. J. vi. p. 160, 168. 
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T* HIS battle is one of the moſt conſiderable events in an- 

1 tiquity, fince it decided the empire of Aſia, between 

the Aſſyrians of Babylon and the Perfians. '* It was this eon- 
ſideration, that induced Mr. Freret, one of my brethren in the 


atademy of polite literature, to examine it with a particular 
care and exactneſs; and the rather, as he obſerves, becauſe it 


is the firſt pitched battle, of which we have any full or parti- 
cular account. I have aſſumed the privilege of making ùſe of 


the labours and learning of other perſons, but without robbi 
them of the glory, as alſo without denying myſelf the libetty 


of making ſuch alterations as I judge neceſſary. I ſhall give 
a more ample and particular deſcription. of this battle, than I 
uſually do of ſach matters, becauſe Cyrus being looked upon 
as one of the greateſt captains of antiquity, thoſe of the pro- 
feſſion may be glad to trace him in all his ſteps through this. 


Important action: Moreover the manner in which the ancients 


made war and fought battles, is an efſential part of their hif- 
tory. 5 8 5 Lt 


* 


Weben un the companies of foby confiftod vr un 


Hundred men each, exclufively of the captain. Each company 
was ſubdivided into four parts or platoons, which conſiſted of 
four and twenty men each, not including the perſon that com- 
manded the eſcouade. Each of theſe ſubdiviſions was again 
divided into two files, conſiſting in-confequence of twelve men. 
Every ten companies had a particular ſuperior officer to com- 
mand them, which ſufficiently anſwers to what we_call-a eo- 
lonel ; and ten of thoſe bodies again had another ſuperior 
commander, which we may call a brigadie. 
(g) I have already obſerved, that Cyrus, when he firſt came 
at the head of the thirty thouſand Perſians to the aid of his 
uncle Cyaxares, made a conſiderable change in the arms of his 
troops. Two-thirds of them till then only made uſe of jave- 
Iins, or bows, and — could only fight at a diſtance 


from the enemy. Inſtead of theſe, Cyrus armed the greateſt 


Part of them with cuiraſſes, bucklers and ſwords, or battle- 
(4). The Perſians did not know at that time what it was to 
fight on horſeback. Cyrus, who was convinced, that nothing 


was of ſo great importance towards gaining of a battle, as 


cavalry, 


(F ) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 167. (2) Ibid, 1, ii. p. 39, 40+ (b) Ibis, I. iv, p. 
99, 100. and J. v. p. 138. g 


v.“ vl. of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, p. 532. 
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cavalry, was ſenſible of the great inconvenience he laboured 


under in that reſpect, and therefore took wiſe and early pre- 


cautions to remedy that evil. He ſucceeded in his deſign, and 
by little and little formed a body of Perſian cavalry, which 
amounted to ten thouſand men,. and were the beſt troops of 
his army, | „ 5 
I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the other change he introduced, 
with reſpe& to the chariots of war. It is now time for us to 
ive the number of the troops of both armies, which cannor 
fixed but by conjecture, and by putting together ſeveral 
ſcattered paſlages of Xenophon, that author having omitted 
the material circumſtance of acquainting us preciſely with their 
numbers; which appears ſurpriſing in a man ſo expert in mi- 
litary affairs as that hiſtorian was. 2 8 
Cyrus's army amounted in the whole to an hundred and 
ninety-ſix thouſand men, horſe and foot. Of theſe there were 
feventy thouſand natural born Perſians, wiz. ten thouſand cui- 
raſſiers of horſe, twenty thouſand cuiraſſiers of foot, twenty 


_ thouſand pike-men, and twenty thouſand EO ſoldiers. 


The reſt of the army, to the number of an hundred and twen- 
2 thouſand men, conſiſted of twenty-ſix thouſand Median, 

rmenian, and Arabian horſe, and an hundred thouſand foot 
of the ſame nation. | | . 

(i) Beſides theſe troops, Cyrus had three hundred chariots 
of war, armed with ſcythes, each chariot drawn by four horſes 
a- breaſt, covered with trappings that were ſhot- proof; as were 
alſo the horſes of the Perſian cuiraſſiers. | 

(4) He had likewiſe ordered a great number of chariots to 
be made of a larger fize, upon each of which was placed a 
tower, of about eighteen or twenty feet high, in which were 
lodged twenty archers. Each chariot was drawn upon wheels 


by ſixteen oxen yoked in a breaſt. 


(7) There was moreover a conſiderable number of camels, 
upon each of which were two Arabian archers, back to back ; 
ſo that one looked towards the head, and the other towards the 
tail of the camel. x | 

(in) Crœſus's army was above twice as numerous as that of 
Cyrus, amounting in all to. four hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, of which ſixty thouſand were cavalry. The troops con- 
fiſted chiefly of Babylonians, Lydians, Phrygians, Cappado- 


Clans, of the nations about the Helleſpont, and of Egyptians, 
to the number of three hundred and fixty thouſand men. The 
Egyptians alone made a body of an hundred and twenty thou- 


os. >= ſand. 


* (3) Cyrop, 1, vi. p. 152, 153, 1570 (0) Page 156. ) Pag. 153, 
138. (m) Pag. 258, | . | 
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ſand. They had bucklers, that covered them from head ta 


foot, very long pikes, and ſhort ſwords, but very broad. The 
reſt of the army was made up of Cyprians, Cilicians, Lycao- 


nians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, and Ionians. ; 

(z) Croeſus's army in order of battle was all ranged in one 
line, the infantry in the center, and the cavalry on the two 
wings. All his troops, both foot and horſe, were thirty men 
deep; but the Egyptians, who, as we have taken notice, were 
an hundred and twenty thouſand in number, and who. were the 
principal ſtrength of Craeſus's infantry, in the centre of which 
they were poſted, were divided into twelve large bodies, or 
ſquare battalions, of ten thouſand men each, which had an 
hundred men in the front, and as many in depth, with an in- 
ter val or ſpace between every battalion, that they might act 
and fight independent of, and without interfering with one 
another. -Creſus would gladly have perſuaded them to range 
themſelves in leſs depth, that they might make the wider front. 


he armies were in an immenſe. plain, which gave room for 


the extending of their wings to right and left: And the deſign 
of Crœſus, upon which alone he founded his hopes of victory, 
was to ſurround and hem in the enemy's army. But he could 
not prevail upon the Egyptians to change the order of battle, 
to which they had been accuſtomed. His army, as it was thus 
drawn out into one line, took up near forty ſtadias, or five 
miles in length. 5 

Araſpes, who under the pretence of diſcontent had retired 
to Crœſus's army, and had had particular. orders from Cyrus, 


to obſerve well the manner of that general's ranging his troops, 
returned to the Perſian camp the day before the battle. Cyrus 


in drawing up his army, governed himſelf by the diſpoſition 
of the enemy, of which that young Median nobleman had 
given him an exact account. 1 

(% The Perſian troops had been generally uſed to engage 
four - and- twenty men in depth, but Cyrus thought fit to change 
that diſpoſition, It was neceſſary for him to . as wide a 
front as poſſible, without too much weakening his phalanx, 
to prevent his army's being encloſed and hemmed in. His in- 
fantry was excellent, and moſt advantageoufly armed with cui- 
raſſes, partizans, battle-axes, and ſwords; and provided they 
could join the enemy in cloſe fight, there was little reaſon to 
believe the Lydian phalanx, that were only armed with light 
bucklers and javelins, could ſupport the charge. Cyrus there- 


fore thinned the files of his infantry one half, and ranged 


them only twelve men deep. The cavalry was drawn * 
| | h the 


| (=) Cyrop, 1. vi. p. 166. 


() Pag. 167. 47 
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- the enemy. 


| the two wings, the right commanded by Chryſaotes, and the | 


left by Hyſtaſpes. The whole front of the army took up but 
thirty-two ſtadias, or four miles in extent; and confequently 
was at each end near four ſtadias, or half a mile, ſhort of the 
enemy's front. = öl | 
Behind the firſt line, at a little diſtance, Cyrus placed the 


ſpear-men, and behind them the archers. Both. the one and 
the other were covered by the ſoldiers in their front, over whoſe 
heads they could fling their javelins, and ſhoot their arrows, at 


1 


Behind all theſe he formed another line, to ſerve for the rear, 
which conſiſted of the flower of his ermy. Their buſineſs was 
to have their eyes upon thoſe that were placed before them, to 
encourage thoſe that did their duty, to ſuſtain and threaten 
thoſe that gave way, and even to kill thoſe as traitors that run 
away; by that means to keep the cowards in awe, and make 
them have as great a terror of the troops in the rear, as they 
could poſſibly have of the enemy. : 

Behind the army were placed thoſe moving towers, which I 


have already deſcribed. Theſe formed a line equal and pa- 


rallel to that of the army, and did not only ſerve to annoy the 
enemy by the perpetual diſcharges of the archers that were 
in them, -but might likewiſe be looked upon as a kind of 
moveable forts, or redoubts, under which the Perſian troops 
might rally, in caſe they were broken and puſhed by the enemy. 

Juſt behind theſe towers were two other lines, which alſo. 


were parallel and equal to the front of the army; the one was 


formed of the baggage, and the other of the chariots which 
carried the women, and ſuch other perſdns as were unfit for 
no, | Rs 3 
(%) To cloſe all theſe lines, and te ſecure them from the 
inſults of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear of all evo thou- 
ſand infantry, two thouſand horſe, and the troop of camels, 
which was pretty numerous. 9 „ 
Cyrus's deſign in forming two lines of the baggage, Oc. 
was not only to make his army appear more numerous than it 
really was, but likewiſe to oblige the enemy's, in caſe they 
were reſolved to ſurround him, as he knew they intended, to 
make the longer circuit, and conſequently to weakzn their 
line, by ſtretching it out ſo far. | 1 
We have ſtill the Perſian chariots of war armed with ſcy bes 
to ſpeak of. Theſe were divided into three bodies, of an hun- 


dred each. One of the bodies, commanded by Abradates, 


+ 72 a 
(2) Cyrop. l. vi. Ps 168. | 
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Eing of * Safiana, was placed in the front of the battle, and 
the other two upon the two flanks of the amp. 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies, as they were 
drawn out and diſpoſed the day before the engagement. 

(gp) The next day, very early in the morning, Cyrus made 
a ſacrifice, during which time his army took a little refreſh- 
ment; and the ſoldiers, after having offered their libations to 
the gods, put on their armour. Never was fight more beauti- 
ful and magnificent: Coat-armoursy cuiraſſes, bucklers, hel- 


meets, one could not tell which to admire moſt: Men and horſes 


all finely equipped, and glittering in braſs and ſcarlet. 

(Fr) When Abradates was juſt going to put on his cuiraſs, 
which was only of quilted flax, according to the faſhion of his 
country, his wife Panthea came and preſented him with an 
helmet, bracers, and bracelets, all of gold, with a coat-ar- 
mcur of his own length, plaited at the bottom, and with a 
purple-coloured plume of feathers. She had got all this ar- 
mour prepared without her huſband's knowledge, that her pre- 
ſent might be the more agreeable from ſurpriſe. In ſpite of 


all her endeavours to the contrary, when ſhe dreſſed him in this 


armour, ſhe ſhed ſome tears. But notwithſtanding Her tenderneſs 
for him, ſhe exhorted him to die with ſword in hand, rather 
than not ſignalize himſelf in a manner ſuitable to his birth, 
and the idea ſhe had endeavoured to give Cyrus of his gallantry 


and worth. . Our obligations (ſays ſhe) to that prince are 


« infinitely great. I was his priſoner, and as ſuch was fet 


„apart for his pleaſure; but when I came into his hands, I 


© was neither uſed like a captive, nor had any diſhonourable 
conditions impoſed on me for my freedom. He treated me 
< as1f I had been his own brother's wife; and in return I 
© ailured him, you would be capable of acknowledging ſuch 
© extraordinary goodneſs.” * O Jupiter! (cried Abradates, 
, lifting up his eyes towards heaven) grant that on this oc- 
*© cafion I may approve myſelf an huſband worthy of Panthea, 
and a friend worthy of ſo generous a benefactor.“ Having 
ſaid this, he mounted his chariot. Panthea, not being able to 


embrace him any longer, was ready to kiſs the chariot he rode 
in ; and when the had purſued him with her eyes, as far as ſhe 
poſſibly could, ſhe retired, | 


4) As ſoon as Cyrus had finiſhed his ſacrifice, giving his of- 


ſcers the neceſſary orders and inſtructions for the battle, and 


put them in mind of paying the homage that is due to _- 
0 4 . | | go 85 


1270 Cyrop, I. vi. p. 169. (r) Pag. 169, 17d, (s) Pag. 170. 
® Or Suſtun. . 


march, he heard a clap of thunder on the right, and cried out, 


/ . commanded the foot, He warned them above all things 10 
take care of the royal ſtandard, and to advance equally in a 


marched about twenty ſtadias, or two miles and a half, they 


Tight wing, promiſing to rejoin them immediately and help 


SF. C x7 AMS = - 

pods, every man went to his poſt. (?) Some of his officery 
rought him wine and victuals: He eat a little without fitting 
down, and cauſed the reſt to be diſtributed amongſt thoſe that 
were about him. He took a little wine hkewiſe ; and poured . 
out a part of it, as an offering to the gods, before he drank ; 
and all the company followed his example. After, this he 
prayed again to the god of his fathers, deſiring he would 
pleaſe to be his 22 and come to his afliftance z he then 
mounted his horſe, and commanded them all to follow him. 
As he was conſidering on which fide he ſhould direct his 
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„ Sovereign Jupiter, we follow thee.“ And that inſtant ne 
fet forwards, having Chryſantes on his right, who commandeg 
the right wing of the horſe, and Arſamas on his left, who 
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line, 'The ſtandard was a golden eagle at the end of a pike, 
with its wings ſtretched out; the ſame was ever after uſed by 
the kings of Perſia, He made his army halt three times be- 
fore they arrived at the enemy's army; and after having 


came 1n view of them. | 
When the two armies were within fight of each other, and 
the enemies had obſerved how much the front of theirs exceeded 
that of Cyrus, they made the center of their army halt, whilſt 
the two wings advanced projecting to the right and left, with 
deſign to incloſe Cyrus's army, and to begin their attack vn 
every ſide at the ſame time. This movement did not at all 
alarm Cyrus, becauſe he expected it. Having given the word 
for rallying the troops, Jupiter leader and protector, he left his 


them to conquer, if it was the will of the gods. 
(2) He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, and 
to encourage the ſoldiers; and he, who on all other oceaſions 
was ſo modeſt, and ſo far from the leaf air of oſtentation, was 
now full of a noble confidence, and ſpoke as if he was aſſured 
of victory; ** Follow me, comrades, (ſays he) the victory 
«« 1s certainly ours; the gods are for us.“ He obſerved, that 
many of his officers, and even Abradates himſelf, were uneaſy 
at the motion, which the two wings of the Lydian army made, 
in order to attack them on the two flanks; ** Thoſe troops 
alarm you (ſays he;) believe me, thoſe are the very troops 
„that will be the firſt routed ; and to you, Abradates, I give 
EE 5 i . 
(e) Cyrop. I. vil. p. 172. (n) Pag. 1732— 176. 5 
® He bad really a God for bis guide, but very different from Jupiter. 
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Inn envy 5 
* that as a ſignal of the time, when you are to fall upon the 


"© enemy with your chariots.” In the event the thing juft 
n as Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus had given ſuch 
or. 


ers as he thought neteſſary every where, he returned to the 
tight wing of his 9 „ * 
(ao) When the two detached bodies of the Lydian troops were 
{efficiently extended, Crœfus gave the ſignal to the main body of 


is army, to march up directly to the front of the Perfian army, 
whilſt the two wings, that were wheeling round upon their flanks, 


advanced on each tide ; ſo that Cyrus's army was incloſed on three 


Ades, as if it had three great armies to engage with; and, as Xeno- 


Phon ſays, looked like a ſmall ſquare drawn within a great one. 


In an inflant, on the firſt ſignal Cyrus gave, his troops faced 
about on every fide, keeping a profound filence in expectation 


of the event. The prince now thought it time td ſing the hymn 


of battle. The whole army anſwered to it with loud ſhouts, 
and invocations of the god of war. Then Cyrus, at the head 
of ſome troops of horſe, briſkly followed by a body of the 
foot, fell immediately upon the enemy's forces, that were 
marching to attack the right of his army in flank : Arld having 
attacked them in flank, as they intended to do him, put them 
into great diſorder, The chariots then driving furioufly upon 
the Lydians, compleated their defeat. | 


In the ſame moment the troops of the left flank, knowin 
by the noiſe that Cyrus had begun the battle on the right, ad- 
vaneed to the enemy, And immediately the ſquadron of ca- 
mels was made to advance likewiſe, as Cyrus had ordered. 
The enemy's cavalry did not expect this; and their horſes at 
a diſtance, as ſoon as ever they were ſenſible of the approach 
of thoſe animals (for horſes cannot endure the ſmell of camels) 
began to ſnort and prance, to run foul upon ang overturn one 
.another, throwing their riders, and treading them under their 


- feet. Whilſt they were in this confufion, a ſmall body of 


horſe, commanded by Artageſes, puſhed them very warmly, 
to prevent them from rallying ; and the chariots armed with 
ſeythes falling furiouſly upon them, they were entirely routed, 
with a dreagful flaughter. _ _ ö 5 7 
(+) This being the fignal, which Cyrus had given Abra- 
dates fqr attacking: the. front of the enemy's army, he drove 
fikeLghmin upon them with all his chariots. Their firſt ranks 
were not able to ſtand fo violent a charge, but gave way, and 
were diſperſed. Having broken and overthrown them, Abra- 
dates came up to the Egyptian battalions, which being covered 
With their bucklers, marching in ſuch cloſe order, that the 


5 : 1 chariots 
{w) Cyrop. I. Ni. p. 276, (*) Pag. 177» 
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chariots had not 1 ce amongſt them, gave him much 
more trouble, and would not have been broken, had it not 
been for the violence of the horſes, that trod upon them. It was 
a moſt dread ful ſpectacle to ſee the heaps of men and horſes, 
overturned chariots, broken arms, and all the direful effects 
of the ſharp ſcythes, which cut every thing in pieces that came 
in their way. But Abradates's chariot having the misfortune to 
be overturned, he and his men were killed, after they had ſig- 
nalized their valour in an extraordinary manner. The Egyp- 
tians then marching forwards in cloſe order, and covered with 
their bucklers, obliged the Perſian infantry to'gwe way, and 


drove them beyond their fourth line, as far as to their ma- 


chines. There the Egyptians met with a freſh ſtorm of arrows 
and javelins, that were poured upon their heads from the roll- 
ing towers; and the battalions of the Perfian rear-guard ad- 


vancing ſword in hand, hindered their archers and ſpear- men 


from retreating any farther, and obliged them to return to 
the charge? 8 „ 
(y) Cyrus in the mean time haying put both the horſe and 
foot to flight, on the left of the Egyptians, did not amuſe him- 
felf in purſuing the run-aways. But, puſhing on directly to 
the center, had the mortification to find his Perfian troops had 
been forced to give way; and rightly judging, that the only 
means to prevent the Egyptians from gaining further ground, 
would be to attack them behind, he did fo, and fell upon their 
rear: The cavalry came up at the ſame time, and the enemy 
was puſhed with great fury. The Eyyptians, being attacked 
on all ſides, faced about every way, and defended themſelves 
with wonderful bravery. Cyrus himſelf was in great danger 
his horſe, which a ſoldier had ſtabbed in the belly, ſinking 
under him, he fell in the midſt of his enemies. Here was an 
opportunity, ſays Xenophon, of ſeeing how important it is for 
a commander to have the affection of his ſoldiers. Officers 
and men, equally alarmed at the danger in which they ſaw 
their leader, run headlong into the thick foreſt of pikes, to 
reſcue and fave him. He quickly mounted another horſe, and 


the battle became more bloody than ever. At length Cyrus, 


admiring the valour of the Egyptians, and being concerned to 
ſee ſuch brave men periſh, offered them honourable conditions, 
if they would ſurrender, letting them know, at the ſame time, 
that all their allies had abandoned them. The Egyptians aè- 


cepted the conditions, and, as they were no leſs eminent in 


ous of fidelity than in courage, they ſtipulated, that they 
uld not be obliged to carry arms againſt Crœſus, in whoſe 

: l | H ſervice 
()] Cyrop. I. vii. p. 378, | 
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in the Perſian army with inviolable fidelity. 


him. Before the battle, an admirable ſagacity and foreſight 


J 
ſeryice they had been engaged. From thenceforward they ſerved, 


# . 


(z) Xenophon obſerves, that Cyrus gave them the cities of 


Lariſſa and Cyllene, near Cuma, upon the ſea-coaſt, as alſe 


other in-land places, which were inhabited by. their deſcen- 
dants even in his time; and he adds, that theſe places were 
called the cities of the Egyptians. This obſervation of Xeno- 

hon's, as alſo many other in ſeveral parts of his Cyropedia, 
in order to prove the truth of the things he advances, ſhews 
E that he meant that work as a true hiſtory of Cyrus, at 

eaſt with reſpe& to the main ſubſtance of it, and the greateſt 


part of the facts and tranſactions. This judicious reflection, 


Monſieur Freret makes upon this paſſage. f | | 

(a) The battle laſted. till evening. Crœſus retreated as faſt 
as he could, with his troops to Sardis. The other nations in 
like manner that very night directed their courſe, each to their 
own country, and made as long marches as they poſſibly could. 
The conquerors, after they had eaten ſomething, and poſted 
the guards, went to reſt. 1 

In deſcribing this battle J have endeavoured exactly to follow 
the Greek text of Xenophon, the Latin tranſlation of which 
is not always faithful, Some perſons of the ſword, to whom 
I bave communicated this deſcription, find a defect in the man- 
ner in which Cyrus diſpoſed of his troops in order of battle; 
as he placed no troops to cover his flanks, to ſuſtain his armed 
chariots, and to oppoſe the two bodies of troops, which Crœ- 
ſus had detached, to fall upon the flanks. of Cyrus's army. It 
is poſſible ſuch a circumftance might eſcape Xenophon in de- 
ſcribing this battle. 8 | 1 , 

(6) It is allowed, that Cyrus's victory was chiefly owing to 
his Perſian cavalry, which was a new eſtabliſhment, and en- 
tirely the fruit of that prince's care and activity in forming his 
people, and perfecting them in a part of the military ait, of 
which till his time they had been. utterly ignorant. The cha- 
riots armed with ſcytbes did good ſervice, and the uſe of them 


Was ever afierwards retained among the Perſians. The camels 


too were not unſerviceable in this battle, though Xenophon 
makes no great account of them, and obſerves, that in bis 
time they made no other uſe of them, than for carrying the 
baggage. 5 | | 5 | 

-4 do not undertake to write a panegyrick upon Cyrus, or to 
magnify his merit. Tt is ſufficient to take notice, that in this 
affair we fee all the qualities of a great general ſhine out in 


0 In 
(z) Cxrop. I. vii. p. 179. (a) Pag. 180. (5) Ibid, 


ſpirit and activity; what a preſence of mindan giving orders, 


| Deity, which he thought belonged to him. Doubtleſs the rea- 


this battle, how many times Cyrus, in fight of all his army, 


| himſelf or his profeſſion to relate theſe particular circumſtances, 


| Lord of hoſts, the God of armies, whom he acknowledges -as 


one word is faid of him in the whole engagement. But that 


diſtreſs, when the news was brought her of Abradates's death, 


of that diſmal and 8 Cyrus being told what a 


O M-% 153 
in diſcovering and diſconcerting the enemy's meaſures ; 2 
finite exactneſs in the detail of affairs, in taking care ti =! i 
army ſhould be provided with every thing neceſſary, and nll, 
his orders punQually executed at the times fixed ; a wonder tul 
application to gain the hearts of his ſoldjers, and to inſpire 
them with confidence and ardor : In the heat of action, what a 


as occaſion requires; what courage and intrepidity, and at the 
ſame time what humanity towards the enemy, whoſe valour he 
reſpects, and whoſe blood he is unwilling to ſhed ! We ſhall 
ſee by-and-by what uſe he made of his victory. 5 
But what appears to me ſtill more remarkable, and more 
worthy of admiration than all the reſt, is the conftant care he 
took, on all occaſions, to pay that homage and worſhip to the 


der has been ſurpriſed to fee, in the relation I have given of 


makes mention of the gods, offers ſacrifices and libations to 
them, addreſſes himſelf to them by prayer and invocation, and 
1mplores their ſuccour and protection. But in this I have ad- 
ded nothing to the original text of the hiſtorian, who was alia _ 
a military perſon himſelf, and who thought it no diſhonour to 


What a ſhame then and a reproach would it be to a chriſtian 
officer or general, if on a day of battle he ſhould bluſh to 2 
pear as religious and devont as a pagan prince; and if che 


ſuch, ſhould make a leſs impreſſion upon his mind, than a re- 
Sn for the falſe deities of paganiſm did upon the mind of 
-yrus ? OE | | 

As for Ctœſus, he makes no great figure in this action; not 


profound ſilence, which Xenophon obſerves in regard to him, 
ſeems, in my opinion, to iinply a great deal, and gives us to 
underſtand that a man may be a powerful prince, or à rich po- 
tentate, without being a great warrior. Ein 

(c) But let us return to the camp of the Perſians. It is eaſy 
to imagine, that Panthea muſt be in the utmoſt affliction and 


Having cauſed his body to be brought to her, and holding it 
upon her knees, quite out of her ſenſes, with her eyes ited. 
faltly fixed upon the melancholy object, ſhe thought of nothing 
but feeding her grief and indulging her miſery with the ſight 


| 5 TS condition 
(s) Cyrop. I. vii. p. 184—186. 
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condition ſhe was in, ran immediately to her, ſympathized 
with her aflition, and bewailed her unhappy fate with tears 


of compaſſion, doing all that he poſſibly could to give her 


comfort, and ordering extraordinary honours to be ſhewn to the 
brave deceaſed Abradates. But no ſooner was Cyrus retired, 
than Panthea, overpowered with grief, ſtabbed herſelf with 
a dagger, and fell dead upon the body of her huſband. They 
were both buried in one common grave upon the very ſpot, and 
a monument was erected for them, which was ſtanding in the 
time of Xenophon. . 8 


8er. VI. The taking of SARDIS, and ef CROES US. 
(d) T HE next day in the morning Cyrus marched towards 


1 Sardis. If we may believe Herodotus, Crœſus did 
not imagine that Cyrus intended to ſhut him up in the ctty, 


and therefore marched out with his forces, to meet him, and to 


give him battle. According to that hiſtorian, the Lydians 


were the braveſt and moſt warlike people of Aſia. Their prin- 


cipal ſtrength conſiſted in their cavalry, Cyrus, in order to 
render that the leſs ſerviceable to them, made his camels ad- 


vance firſt, of which animals the horſe could neither endure 


the fight nor the ſmell, and therefore immediately retired on 
their approach. Upon which the riders diſmounted, and came 
to the engagement on foot, which was very obſtinately main- 
tained on both ſides; but at length the Lydians gave way, and 


. were forced to retreat into the city; (e) which Cyrus quickly 


befieged, caufing his engines to be levelled againſt the walls, 
and his ſcaling-ladders to be prepared, as if he intended to at- 
tack it by ſtorm. But whilſt he was amuſing the beſieged with 
thefe preparations, the night following he made himfelf maſ- 
ter of the citadel, by a private way that led thereto, which he 
was informed of by a Perſian ſlave, who had been a ſervant to 
the governor 6f that place. At break of day he entered the 
city, where he met with no refiſtance. His firſt care was to 
preſerve it from being plundered; for he perceived the Chal- 
deans had quitted their ranks, and already begun to diſperſe 
themſelves in ſeveral places. To ſtop the rapacious hands of 
foreign ſoldiers, and tie them as it were by a ſingle command, 
in a city ſo abounding with riches as Sardis was, is a thing not 
to be done but by fo fingular an authority as Cyrus had over 
his army. He gave all the citizens to underſtand, that their 
lives ſhould be ſpared, and neither their wives nor children 
touched, provided they brought him all their gold and” _—_ 

5 This 

(4) Herod, I. i. e. 79—84. (e) Cyrop, I, vil, p. 180. 
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had given him an anſwer, which implied in ſubſtance, that he 


war againſt a prince, infinitely my ſuperior in all refj eas. 


you prove favourable to me (for my fate is in your hands) L 


make war; that is to {ay, he diſcharged him (as Crœſus ac- 


power, and truly enabled him to lead an happy. life, exempt 
from all care and diſquiet. From thenceforward he took him 


FF 
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This condition they readily complied with; and Creſas him, 
ſelf, whom Cyrus had ordered to be conducted to him, ſet them 
an example, by delivering up all his riches and treaſures to the 
Conqueror. | ay | : 

(J) When Cyrus had given all neceſſary orders concerning 
the city, he had a particular converſation with the king, c 
whom he aſked, among other things, what he now thought of 
the oracle of Delphos, and of the anſwers given by the god 
that prefided there, for whom, it was ſaid, he had always 
had a great regard? Crœſus firſt acknowledged, that he had 
juſtly incurred the indignation of that god, for having ſbewn 
a diſtruſt of the truth of his anſwers, and for having put him 
to the trial by an abſurd and ridiculous queſtion:; and then de- 
clared, that notwithſtanding all this, he ſtill had no reaſon to 
complain of him; for that having conſulted him, to know 
what he ſhould do in order to lead an happy life, the oracle 


— 


ſhould enjoy a perfect and laſting happineſs, when. he once 
eme to the knowledge of himſelf. For want of this know- 
5 ledge (continued he) and believing myſelf, through the ex- 
5 ceſfbe praiſes that were laviſhed upon me, to be ſomething 
* very different from what I am, I accepted the title of gene- 
« raliſſimo of the whole army, and unadviſedly engaged in a 


« But now that Iam inſtructed by my defeat, and begin to know. 
© myſelf, I believe I am going to begin to be happy; and if 


„ ſhall certainly be ſo.“ Cyrus, touched with compaſlion at . 
the misfortune of the king, who was fallen in a moment from 
ſo great an elevation, and admiring his equanimity under ſuch 
a reverſe of fortune, treated him with a great deal of clemency 
and kindneſs, ſuffering him to enjoy both the title and autho- 
rity of king, under the reſtriction of not having the power to 


knowledged himſelf) from all the burthenſome part of regal 


with him in all his expeditions, either out of eſteem for him, 
or to have the benefit of his counſel, or out of policy, and to 
be the more ſecure of his perſon. 
Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this ſtory 
with the addition of ſome very remarkable circumſtances, which 
I think it incumbent on me to mention, notwithſtanding they 
ſeem to be much more wonderful than true. | 3 
r T have 
(JF) Cyrop, 1, vii. p. 181184. 
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(g! J have already obſerved, that the only ſon Crœſus had 
Living was dumb. This young prince, ſeeing a ſoldier, when 
the city was taken, ready to 1 the king, whom he did not 
know, a ſtroke upon the head with his ſcymitar, made ſuch a 
violent effort and ſtruggle, out of fear and tenderneſs for the 
life of his father, that he broke the ſtrings of his tongue, and 
cried out, Soldier, ſpare the life of Creſus. | 5 
V cræſus being a priſoner, was condemned by the conqueror 
to be burnt alive. Accordingly the funeral- pile was prepared, 
and that unhappy prince, being laid thereon, and juſt upon 
the point of execution, recollecting the“ converſation he had 
formerly had with Solon, was woefully convinced of the truth ;. - 
of that philoſopher's admonition, and in remembrance thereof © 
cried out aloud three times, Sdlon, Solon, Solon“ Cyrus, who - 
with the chief officers of his court was prefent at this ſpectacle, 
was curious to know why Craſus pronounced that celebrated 
philofopher's name with fo much vehemence in this extremity. 
eing told the reaſon, and refleQing upon the uncertain ſtate 
of all fublunary things, he was touched with commiſeration at 
the prince's misfortune, cauſed him to be taken from the pile, 
and treated him afterwards, as long as he lived, with honour 
and reſpect. + Thus had Solon the glory with one ſingle word 
to ſave the life of one king, and give a wholeſome leſſon of in- 
ſtruction to another. | 8 = | 
Two anſwers in particular, given by the Delphick oracle, 
had induced Creeſus to engage in the war, which proved fo fa- 
tal to him. The one was, that he, Creeſus, was .to believe 
himſglf in danger, when the Medes ſhould have a mute to reign 
over them : The other, that when he ſhould paſs the river 
Halys, to make war againſt the Medes, he would deſtroy a 
mighty empire. From the firſt of theſe oracular anſwers he 
concluded, confiderihg the impoſſibility of the thing ſpoken 
of, that he had nothing to fear; and from the ſecond he con- 
ceived hopes of ſubverting the empire of the Medes. When 
he found how things had happened quite contrary to his expec- 
tations, with Cyrus's leave he diſpatched meſſengers to Del- 
phos, in order to make a preſent to the god in his name of a 
olden chain, and at the ſame time to reproach. him for having 
fo baſely deceived him by his oracles, notwithſtanding all the 
. vaſt preſents and offerings he had made him. The god was at 
no great pains to juſtify his anſwers. The mule which the * 
Eg | Cle 
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1) Her. I. i. e. 85, (5) Ibid. e. 86—g1. Plut, in Solon. 

® This converſation is already re- | Tov u ede, Toy dd Hdd Tav 
kited, p. 105, 106. Ragintav, Plus. 
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cle meant was Cyrus, who derived his extraction from two dif- 


ferent nations, being a Perſian by the father's ſide, and a Mede 
by the mother's; and as to the. great empire which Crœſus 


was to overthrow, the oracle did not mean that of the Medes, 


but his own. | | | 
It was by ſuch falſe and deceitful oracles, that the father of 


lies, the devil, who was the author of them, impoſed upon 


mankind, in thoſe times of ignorance and darkneſs, always 
giving his anſwers to thoſe that conſulted him, in ſuch ambi- 
guous and doubtful terms, that let the event be what it would, 
they contained a relative meaning. | N 
(i) When the people of Ionia and Zolia were appriſed of 
Cyrus's having ſubdued the Lydians, they ſent ambaſſadors to 
him at Sardis, to deſire he would receive them as his ſubjects, 
upon the ſame conditions he had granted the Lydians. Cyrus, 
who before his victory had ſolicited them in vain to embrace 
his party, and was then in a condition to compel them to it 
by force, anſwered them only by a fable of a fiſherman, who 
having played upon his pipe, in order to make the fiſh come 
to him, in vain, found there was no way to catch them, but 
by throwing his net into the water. Failing in their hopes of 
ſucceeding this way, they applied to the Lacedzmonians, and 
demanded their ſuccour. 'The Lacedzmonians thereupon ſent 
deputies to Cyrus, to let him know, that they would not ſuffer 
him to undertake any thing againſt the Greeks, Cyrus only 
laughed at ſuch a meſſage, and advertiſed them in his turn to 
take care, and put themſelves into a condition to defend their 


own territories. 


The nation of the iſles had nothing to apprehend from Cy- 
rus, becauſe he had not yet ſubdued the Phaenicians, nor had 


the Perfians any ſhipping. h | 
| „ TICER 
The hiflory of the beſieging and taking of Babylon by Cyrus. 


(4) YRUS ſtaid in Aſia Minor, till he had entirely re- 

duced all the nations that inhabited it into ſubjec- 
tion, from the Ægean ſea to the river Euphrates, From thence 
he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, which he alſo ſubjected. 
After which he entered into Aſſyria, and advanced towards 
Babylon, the only city of the eaſt that ſtood out againſt him. 
The fiege of this important place was no eafy enterpriſe. 
'The walls of it were of a prodigious height, and appeared. — 


i) Herod, 1 


i. c. 141, 162, 35% k) Ibid, e. 17 Crop. I. Mie 
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be inacceſſible, without mentioning the immenſe number of 
people within them for their defence. Beſides, the city was ſtored 
with all ſorts of proviſions for twenty years. However, theſe 
- difficulties did not diſcourage Cyrus from purſuing his deſign. 
But deſpairing to take the place by l or aſſault, he made 
them believe his deſign was to reduce it by famine. To which 
end he cauſed a line of circumvallation to be drawn quite round 
the city with a large and deep ditch; and, that his troops 
might not be over fatigued, he divided his army into twelve 
bodies, and aſſigned each of them its month for guarding the 
trenches. The beſieged, thinking themſelves out of all dan- 
ger, by reaſon of their ramparts and magazines, inſulted Cy- 
rus from the top of their walls, and laughed at all his attempts, 
and all the trouble he gave himſelf, as ſo much unprofitable 
SecT. I. Prediciont of the principal circumſtances relating to the 
fiege and the taking of Babylon, as they are /et down in different 
places of the boly ſeripture. 


S the taking of Babylon is one of the greateſf events in 

© ancient hiſtory, and as the principal circumſtances, with 
which it was attended, were foretold in the holy ſcriptures 
many years before it happened, I think it not improper, be- 
fore I give an account of what the prophane writers ſay of it, 
briefly to put together what we find upon the fame head in the 
facred pages, that the reader may be the more capable of com- 
paring the predictions and the accompliſhment of them to- 
gether. . f 22 ͤ on | 
I. The prediction of the Jewiſh captivity at Balylon, and the time 


of its duration. 


God almighty was pleaſed not only to cauſe the captivity, 
which his people were to ſuffer at Babylon, te be foretold a 
long time before it came to paſs, but likewiſe to ſet down the 
exact number of years it was to laſt. The term he fixed for it 
was ſeventy years, after which he promiſed he would deliver 
them, by bringing a remarkable and an eternal deſtruction 
upon the city of Babylon, the place of their bondage and con 
finement. And the/e nations hall erve the king of Babylon ſeventy 

Jears. Jer. xxv. 11, | | 

II. The cauſes of God's wrath againſt Babylon. 

That which kindled the wrath of God againſt Babylon was; 
T. her inſupportable pride; 2. her inhuman cruelty towards the 
Jews; and, 3. the ſacrilegious impiety of her king. * 

1. Aer 
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1. Her ride. She believeth herſelf to be invincible. She 
fays in her heart, I am the queen of nations, and I ſhall re. 
main ſo for ever. 'There is no powerequal to mine. All other 
powers are either ſubje& or tributary to me, or in alliance with 
me. I ſhall never know either barrenneſs, or widowhood. Eter- 
nity is writ in my deſtiny, according to the obſervation of all 
_ thoſe that have conſulted the ſtars to know it. Es , 
2. Her cruelty. It is God himſelf that complains of it. + EF 
was willing (ſays he) to puniſh my people in ſuch a manner, 
as a father chaſtiſeth his children. I ſent them for a time into 
baniſhment at Babylon, with a defign to recall them, as ſoon 
as they were become more thankful and more faithful. Bug 
Babylon and her prince have converted my paternal chaſtiſe- 
ment into ſuch a cruel and inhuman treatment, as my ctemency 
abhors. Their deſign has been to deſtroy ; mine was to fave. 
The baniſhment they have turned into a ſevere bondage and 
captivity, and have ſhewn no compaſſion or regard either to 
age, infirmity or virtue. £7 Eads kX 
3. The ſacriligious impiety of ber king. To the pride and 
cruelty of his predeceſſors, Baltazar added an impiety that was 
peculiar to himſelf. He did not only prefer his falſe divinities - 
to the true and only God, but imagined himſelf likewiſe to 
have vanquiſhed his power, becauſe he was poſſeffed of the 
veſſels which had belonged to his worſhip ; and, as if he meant 
It to affront him, he affected to apply thofe holy veſſels to pro- 
phane uſes, This was the provoking circumſtance, that brought 
down the wrath of God upon him. ES. 


III. The decree pronounced againſt Babylon. Prediction of the cas 
lamities that were to fall upon her, and of her atter dffructian. 
(2) Make bright the arrows, gather the ſhields ;, it is the pro- 
Phet that ſpeaks to the Medes and Perſians, The Lord hach Mi 
paiſed up the ſpirit of the kings of the Medes, for his. device it 
againſt Babylon to deſtroy. it, becauſe it is the. wengeance of the if 
Lord, the vengeance of his temple. © 
(32) Howl ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand, a day eruel 
both with wrath and fierce anger to lay vhe land deſolate, (u) Be. 
Bold, I will puniſh the king of Babylon and his land, as 1 baue 
' puniſhed the king of I Aria. 7 | „ 
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(7) Jer. li. 12. (.̃) Iſa. aii. 6, 9. (cs)] Jer. I. 12. YG 
* Diriſli, In ſempiternum ero do- | & ded} eos in manu tua, Babylonz * . : . 


mina—Dieis in corde tuo, Ego ſum, | Non poſuiſti eis miſericordiam : ſus 
& non eſt præter me amplius ; non | per ſenem aggravaſti jugum tuum val- 
ſedebo vidua, & ignorabo fterilitatem. | de. Venigt ſuper te malum, . Tſa, 
Tſa. xlvii. 7, 8. | I xlvil, 6, 7. | "= Fi 
+ Iratus ſum ſuper populum meum, | t I the deflrufion of Nineveb, 
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| (o) Shoot againſt her round about. Recompenſe her according to 
ber avork ; according to all that ſhe hath done, do unto Ber; and 
Spare ye got her young men; deſtroy ye utterly all her hoft. (o) Every 
one that i] found ſhall be thruſt through, and every one that is joined 
unto them ſhall fall by the ſaxord. Their children alſo ſhall be 
daſhed to pieces before their eyes, their houſes ſhall be ſpoiled, and 
their wives raviſhed. Behold, I will ſtir up the Medes againſt 
them, who ball not regard filver ; and as for gold, they ſhall not 
delight in it. Their bows alſo fhall daſh the young men to pieces, 
and they ſhall hade no pity on the fruit of the womb ; their eye ſhall 
not ſpare children. (q) O daughter of Babylon, who art to be de- 
Freyed, happy ſhall he be, that rewardeth thee as thou haſt ſerved 
us. Happy ſpall he be, that taketh thy children, and daſheth them 
againſt the flones. 3 : q 
. (r) And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and tbe beauty of the 
Chaldees excellency, fhall be as when God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah. It ſhall never be inhabited; meither ſhall it be dwelt 
in from generation to generation; neither ſhall the Arabian pitch 
tent there.; neither ſpall the ſhepherds make their fold there ; bud 
evild beafts of the deſert ſhall lie there, and their houſes fhall be 
Full of doleful creatures, and owls foall dwell there, and ſatyrs 
Hall dance there : And the wwild beaſts of the iſland ſhall cry in 
their deſolate houſes, and dragons in their pleaſant palacer. (3s) 1 
avill alſo make it a poſſeſſion for the bittern and pools of wwater ; and 
1 will feep it with the beſom of deſtruction, Jaith the Lord of 
Bos. The Lord of hofts hath ſavorn, ſaying, Surely as T have 
thought, ſo ſhall it come to paſs ; and as 1 have purpoſed, ſa ſhall 
it and. - „ 


IV. Cya us called to deſtroy Batylon, and to deliver the Jeaus. 


Cyrus, whom the divine providence. was to make uſe of, as 
an inſtrument for the executing of his deſigns of goodneſs and 
mercy towards his people, was mentioned in the ſcripture by 
his name, above two hundred years before he was born. And, 
that the world might not be ſurpriſed at the prodigious rapidity 
of his conqueſts, God was pleaſed to declare, jn very lofty 
and remarkable terms, that he himſelf would be his guide; 
and that in all his expeditions he would lead him by the hand, 
and would ſubdue all the princes of the-earth before him. (2) 
Thus ſaith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyras, whoſe right-hand I 
have Holden to ſubdue nations before him; and I will looſe the loius 
of kings, to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the gates 
all not be Sul. I <will go before thee,” and make the crooked places 
ns FASL | ſtraight. 
(o) Jer. 1 15, 29. and I. 3. (y) Ifa. xiii. x5, 18. (5) Pf. cxaxviie | 
8, 9. {) La. xili. 19, 22. (=) Ibid, xiv, 23, 24, (i) Ibid, lv. 1—4. 
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7 5 Iavill break in pieces the gates of braſi, and cut in ſunder 


the bars of iron. Hnd I will give. thee the. treaſures of darkneſs, 


and hidden riches of ſecret places, that thou mayeſt know, that I 
the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the Ged of Iſrael : For 


Jacob my ſervant”s ſake, and I ſrael mine ele, I have even called 


thee by thy name: I have ſurnamed thee, though thou haſt not 

known me. | 1 3 ; 

V. Go gives the fignal to the eormmanders, and to the troops, to 
3 march againſt Babylon. | | 

(A) Lift ye up a banner, ſaith the Lord, upon the high noun- 

tain, that it may be ſcen afar off, and that all-they who are to 


obey me may know my orders. Exalt the voice unto them that 


are able to hear you. Shake the hand, and make a fign, to 
ro 


ther ſort of command. Let the officers of the troops go into 


the gates of the nobles, into the pavilions of their kings. Let 
the people of each nation range themſelves around their ſove- 


reign, and make haſte to offer him their ſervice, and to go 
unto his tent, which is already ſet up. ; | 
(w) 1 have commanded my ſanctißed ones; J have given my 


orders to thoſe whom J have ſanctified for the execution of my 
deſigns; and theſe kings are already marching to obey me, 

though they know me nct. It is I that have placed them upon 
the throne, that have made ſeveral nations ſubject to them, in 
order to accompliſh my deſigns by their miniſtration. I He 


called my mighty ones (x) for mine anger. I have cauſed the 
mighty warriors. to come up, to be the miniſters and execution- 


ers of my wrath and vengeance. From me they derive their 


conmge their martial abilities, their patience, their wiſdom, 
and t 
is becauſe they ſerve me: Every thing gives way, and trembles 


before them, becauſe. they are the miniſters of my wrath and 
indignation. They joyfully labour for my glory, they rejoice 


in my highneſ5. The honour they have of being under my com- 


mand, and of being ſent to deliver a people that I love, inſpires *' 


them with ardor and chearfulneſs : Behold, they triumph al- 
ready in a certain aſſurance of victory. 3 '1 


The prophet, a witneſs in ſpirit of the orders that are juſt ' 
given, is aſtoniſhed at the ſwiftneſs, with which they are ex- 


ecuted by the princes'and the people. I hear already, he cries 
out, (y) The noiſe of a multitude in the mountains, like as of @ 
great people ; a tumultuous noiſe of the kingdoms of nations gathered 


together, 


() Iſa. xiii, 2. (ev) Ibid. xiii, 3. (x) Lat. verſ. in ira mea, Heb, is 
' Irammeam, (y) Iſa. xii, 4. | | | | 


the march of thoſe that are too far off to diſtinguiſh ano- 
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The Lord of hoſts muſtereth the buſts of the n (a) 
F hey come ne from a far country, from the end of. heaven, where the 
voice of God, their mallerand. Javereign, has reached their 
ears. 
But it is not with the ſght of a formidable army, or of the 
kings of the earth, that J am now ſtruck ; it is God himſelf 
| Bar! I behold; all the reſt are but his retinue, and the miniſters 
of his juſtice. I is even the Lord and * Weapons of his indig- 
nation, to deftroy the whole land. 

(a) A. grievous viſion is declared unto me © The impious Bal- 
tazar, king of Babylon, continues to act impiouſly ; 1% tree» 
cherous # 266 4 dealeth treacherouſly, and the poi ler ſpoilethb. To 
put an end to theſe exceſſes, go up, thou prince of Perſia; go 


vp, O Elam: And thou prince of the Medes, beſiege thou Ba- | 


bylon : Befiege, O Media ; all the figbing, rr. oe Twas the 
. cauſe of, have { made 170 conſe. That wicked city is taken and 
Pillaged ; her power is at an end, and my people 1 is delivered. 


VI. Particular circumflances fer 8 - 3 to the Are and the 


taking of Babylo „ 


| There i is nothing, methinks, that can be more proper to 
raife a profound reverence in us for religion, and to give us a 
2 idea of the Deity, than to obſerve with what exactneſs 

reveals to his prophets the principal circumſtances. of the 
befieging and taking of Babylon, not only _— years,. but fe- 
veral ages, before it happened. 

1. We have already ſeen, that the army, by which Babylon 
will be taken, is to confiſt of Medes and Perſians, and to be 
commanded by Cyrus. 

2. The city ſhall be attacked after a very exeniortinary 
manner, in a way that ſhe did not at all expect: (3) T; herefore 
i evil comt upon thee ; thou ſhalt not now from whence it riſeth, 

She ſhall he all on a ſudden and in an inſtant overwhelmed, with 

calamities, which ſhe did not foreſee: (c) Deſolation yha!l come 


_ thee ſuddenly, which thou ſhalt not know. In a werd, ſhe 


all be taken, as it were, in a net or a pin, before ſhe per- 
ceiveth that any ſnares have been laid for her: (4) [havelaid 
aA. ſnare for thee, and thou art alſo taken, O Bala and thou vaſt 

not aWare. 
1 Rabylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was ſuffeient to 
render her impregnable, and triumphed in her being ſo advan- 
tageouſſy 


(a) Iſa. xiii. 5. (a) wid. 8 (% Ibid, Xlvii. 11. 
(c) Ibid. (4) Jer. l. 24. 
* This is the ſenſe of the Hebrew word, 
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tageoufly ſituated and defended by ſo deep a river : (e) O en 


that dwelleft upon many waters It is God himſelf who points 
out Babylon under that deſcription. And yet that very river 


Euphrates ſhall be the cauſe of her ruin. Cyrus, by a ſtrata» 
gem (of which there never had. been any example before, 


nor has there been any thing like it fince) ſhall divert the courſe 
of that river, ſhall lay its channel dry, and by that means open 
himſelf a paſſage into the city: (J) I will ary up her fea, and 
make her ſprings dry. A drought is upon her waters, and they ſhall 
be dried up. Cyrus ſhall take poſſeſſion of the keys of the ri- 
ver; and the waters, which rendered Babylon inacceſſible, 


ſhall be dried up, as if they had been conſumed by fire: (g] 


The paſſages ars flopped, and the reeds they have burnt with fire. 
4. She ſhall be taken in the night-time, upon a day of feaſt- 
ing and rejoicing, even whilſt her inhabitants are at table, and 
think upon nothing but eating and drinking: (5) In her heat I 
evill make their feaſts, aud I will make them drunken, that then 
may rejoice, and ſleep a perpetual fleep, and not wake; ſaith the 
Lord, It is remarkable, that it is Ged who does all this, who 
lays a ſnare for Babylon; (i) I have laid a ſuare for thee; who 
drieth up the waters of the river; I will dry ap ber ſea; and 


who brings that drunkeneſs and drowfineſs upon her princes; 


(#) I will make drunk her prince. „ 
F. The king ſhall be ſeized in an inftant with an incredible 
terror and perturbation of mind: () My lain are filled with 
pain; pangs have taken hold upon me, as the'pungs' of a woman 
that travaileth : I was bowed down at the hearing of it; 1 was 
ai/mayed at the ſeeing of it : My heart. panted, fear fulnefs affrighted 
mer The night of my pleaſure hath he turned into fear unto me. 
This is the condition Baltazar was in, when in the middle of the 
entertainment he ſaw a hand come out of the wall, which wrote 
ſuch · characters upon it, as none of, his diviners could either 
explain or read; but more efpecially when Daniel declared 
to him, that thoſe characters imported the ſentence of his 
death. (n) Then, ſays the ſcripture, tbe king's countenance was 


' changed, and his thoughts troubled bim, /o that the joims of his 


loint auere looſed, and his knees /mote one againſt another. The ter- 
ror, aſtoniſhment, fainting and trembling of Baltazar are here 
deſcribed and expreſſed in the ſame manner by the prophetwho. 
was an eye-witneſs of them, as they were by the prophet wha 
foretold them two hundred years before. ö 
. | ut 


(e) Fer. K. 13. ) Ibid, I. 38. and Ii. 36. { >) Ibid. li. | 
(b) Fl I, hy 6) OR 0b Jer. n. 57s Gi. xxi. 3 po 
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But Ifaiah muſt have had an extraordinary meaſure of divine 
illumination, to be able to add, immediately after the deſcrip- 
tion of Baltazar's conſternation, the following words: (A) 
Prepare the table, watch in the watch-tower ; eat, drink. The 
prophet foreſees, that Baltazar, though terribly diſmayed and 
confounded at firſt, ſhall recover his courage and ſpirit again, 
through the exhortations of his courtiers; but more particu- 
larly through the perſuaſion of the queen, his mother, who re- 
preſented to him the unreaſonableneſs of being affected with 
ſuch unmanly fears, and unneceſſary alarms : (o) Let not thy 
thoughts trouble thee, nor let thy countenance be changed. They 
exhorted him therefore to make himſelf eaſy, to ſatisfy himſelf 
with giving proper orders, and with the aſſurance of being ad- 
vertiſed of every thing by the vigilance of the centinels ; to 
order the reſt of the ſupper to be ſerved, as if nothing had 
happened ; and to recal that gaiety and joy, which his exceſ- 
fve fears. had baniſhed from the table; Prepare the table; 
avatch in the awatch-towwer ; eat, drink. © 5 
6. But at the fame time that men axe giving their orders, 
God on his part is likewiſe giving his: (p) 4ri/e ye princes, 
and anoint the ſpield. It is God himſelf. that commands the 
princes to advance, to take their arms, and to enter boldly 
into a city drowned in wine, and buried in ſleep. 5 
7. Iſaiah acquaints us with two material and important cir- 
cumftances concerning the taking of Babylon. The firſt is, 
that the troops with which it is filled, ſhall not keep their 
ground, or ftand firm any where, neither at the palace, nor 
the citade], nor any other publick place whatſoever ; that they 
ſhall defert and leave one another, without thinking of any 
thing but making their eſcape ; that in running away they 
ſhall diſperſe themſelves, and take different roads, juſt as a 
flock of deer, or of ſheep, is diſperſed and ſcattered, when 
they are affrighted : {q) And it ſhall be as a chaſed roe, and as a 
Heep that no man taketh up. The ſecond circumſtance is, that 
the greateſt part of thoſe troops, though they. were in the Ba- 
bylonian ſervice and pay, were not Baby lonians; and that they 
ſhall return into the provinces, from whence they came, with» 
out being purſued by the conquerors ; .becauſe the divine ven- 
eance was Chiefly to fall upon the citizens of Babylon; (r) 
T bey ſhall every man turn to his own people, and fire every one into 
bis own land. ; | 
| 8. Laſtly, 


fa) 1fa, „ e! Ila. Ai. 14. () Ibia, 
xiv, 14. (r) Ibis. 
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8. Laſtly, not to mention the dreadful laughter, which is 
to be made of the inhabitants of Babylon, where no mercy- 
will be ſhewn either to old men, women or children, or even 
to the child that is ſtill within its mother's womb, as has been 
already taken notice of; the laſt circumſtance, I ſay, the pro- 
phet foretels, is the death of the king himſelf, whoſe body 1s 
to have no burial, and the entire extinction of the royal fami- 


ly; both which calamities are deſcribed in the ſcripture, after 


a manner equally terrible and inſtructive to all princes. (=) 
But thou art caft out of thy grave, like an abominable branch. 
Thou Salt not be joined with them (thy anceftors) in burial, be- 


cauſe thou haſt deſtroyed thy land, and ſlain thy people. That king 
is juſtly forgot, who has never remembered, that he ought to 


be the protector and father of his people. He that has lived 
only to ruin and deſtroy his country, is unworthy of the com- 
mon privilege of burial. As he has been an enemy to man- 
kind, living or dead, he ought to have no place amongſt them. 
He was like unto the wild beaſts of the field, and like them he 
ſhall be buried! And ſince he had no ſentiments of humanity 
himſelf, he deſerves to meet with no humanity from others. 
This is the ſentence, which God himſelf pronounced againſt 
Baltazar: And the malediction extends itſelf to his children, 
who were looked upon as his aſſociates in the throne, and as 
the ſource of a long poſterity and ſucceſſion of kings, and were 
entertained with nothing by the flattering courtiers, but the 
pleaſing proſpects and ideas of their future grandeur. (z) Pre- 
fare ſlaughter for his children, for the iniquity of their fathers 
that they do not riſe nor pofſeſs the land, For I will riſe up again 
them, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, and cut off from Babylon the name 


and remnant, and ſon and nephew, ſaith the Lord. 


Ser. II. A defeription of the taking of BABYLON. 


FT E R having ſeen the predictions of every thing that 
was to happen to impious Babylon, it is now time to 
come to the completion and accompliſhment of thoſe prophecies ; 
and in order thereto, we muſt aſſume the thread of our hiſtory, 
with reſpe& to the taking of that city. a 
As ſoon as Cyrus ſaw the ditch, which they had long worked 
upon, was finiſhed, he began to think ſeriouſly upon the exe- 
cution of his vaſt deſign, which as yet he had communicated 


to no body. Providence ſoon furniſhed him with as fit an 


opportunity for this purpoſe as he could defire. He was in- 
formed, that in the city, on ſuch a day, a great f-ftival was 
N to 


(3) Iſa, xiv, 19 200 | | le) Ibid. 21, 28. : 
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to be celebrated; and that the Babylenians, on occaſion of that 


ſolemnity, were accuſtomed to paſs the whole night in drinking 


and debaughery., 


(z) Baltazar himſelf. was more concerned in this publick re- | 


jzoicing.than any other, and gave a magnificent entertainment 
to the chief officers of the kingdom, and the ladies of the 
court. In the heat of his wine he ordered the gold and filver 
veſſels, which had Been taken from the temple of Jeruſalem, to 
be brought out; and, as an inſult upon the God of Iſrael, 


He, his whole court, and all his concubines, drank out of 
thoſe ſacred veſſels. God, who was provoked at ſuch inſolence 


and impiety, in the very action made him ſenfible, who it was 
that he affronted, by a ſudden apparition of an hand e . 
certain characters upon the wall. The king, terribly ſurprife 


and frighted at this, viſion, immediately ſent for all his wiſe 


men,. his diviners, and aſtrologers, that they might read the writ- 
ing to him, and explain the meaning of it. Fut they all came 
in vain, not one of them being able to expound the matter, or 
even to read the * characters. It is probably in relation to this 
occurrence, that Iſaiah, after having foretold to Babylon, that 
ſhe ſhould be overwhelmed with calamities which ſhe did not 
expect, adds, Stand now. with thine inchantmonts, and with the 
multitude 77 thy. ſorceries. Let now the aſtrolagers, the ſtar- gamers, 
the monthly pragnaſticators fland up, and ſave thee from theſe things 
that ſhall come upon thee. Iſa. xlvii. 12, 13. The queen-mother 
(Nitocris, a princeſs of great merit) coming upon the noiſe of 
this 2 into the banquetting-· room, endeavoured to compoſe 
the ſpirit af the king, her ſon, ,advifing him to ſend for Daniel, 
with whoſe abilities .in ſuch matters "ſhe was well acquainted, 
and whom ſhe had always employed in the government of 
the ſtate. | Rs Sr SG 

Daniel was therefore immediately ſent far, and fpoke to the 
king with a freedom and liberty becoming a prophet. He put 
him in mind of the dreadful manner, in which God had 
puntſhed the pride of his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
f erying abuſe he made of his power, when he acknowledged 
no law but his own will, and thought himſelf maſter to exalt 
and to abaſe, to inflict deſtruction and death whereſoever he 


would, only becauſe ſuch was his will and pleaſure. ©* And 


« thou 


* (2) Dan. v. 1-29. 


© * The reaſon whby they corld not read | : + Whom be quould be flew, and . | 


tbis ſentence was, thot it was written | 2whem be wwould be kept | alive, and 
in Hebrew letters, which are now called | awhom be would be ſet up, and whom 
the Samaritan characters, and which | be would be put down, Dan. v. 19. 
tbe Babylonians did not underſtand. BS. 
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« thou his ſon (ſays he to che king) haſt not humbled-thine 


< heart, though thou kneweſt all this, but haſt lifted pp thy+ 


« ſelf againſt che Lord of heaven; and they have brought the 


* veſſels of his houſe' before thee, and thou and thy lords, thy 
« wives and thy concubines, have drank wine in them; and 


„thou haſt, praiſed the gods of filver and gold, of braſs, 


« jron, wood and ſtone, which ſee not, nor hear, nor know: 
* And the God, in whoſe hand thy breath is, and whoſe are 
« all thy ways, haſt thou not glorified. Then was the part of 


6 the hand ſent from him, and this writing was written, And 


„this is the writing that was written,“ Mene, Tek u, (x) 
«© UefaRsIn. This is the interpretation of the thing; Mens, 
«© God hath numbered thy kingdom and finiſhed it; TEK EL, 


« thou art weighed in the ballances, and art found wanting; 


«© PgREs, thy. kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes 
«© and Perſians.” This interpretation, one would think, ſhould 
have enhanced the king's trouble; but ſome way or other they 
found means to diſpel his fears, and make himeaſy ; probably 


upon a perſuaſion, that the calamity was not denounced as pre- 


ſent or immediate, and that time might furniſh them with ex- 
pedients to avert it. This however is certain, that for fear of 
diſturbing the general joy of the preſent feſtival, they put off 
the diſcuſſion of ſerious matters to another time, and ſat down 


again to their mirth and liquor, and continued their revellingas 


* 


to a very late hour. 


* 


G) Cyrus in the mean time, well informed of the confuſion, 


that was generally occaſioned by this feſtival both in the palace 


and the city, had poſted a part of his troops on that fide where 


the river entered into the city, and another part on that fide 
where it went out; and had commanded them to enter the city, 
that very night, by marching along the channel of the river, 


as ſoon as ever they found it fordable. Having given all 


neceſſary orders, and exhorted his officers to follow him, by re- 
preſenting to them, that he marched under the conduct of the 
gods; in the evening he made them open the great recepta- 
cles, or ditches, on both ſides of the town, above and below, 


that the water of the river might run into them. By this 


means the Euphrates was quickly emptied, and its channel 


became dry. Then the two fore-mentioned bodies of troops, 


according to their orders, went into the channel, the one com- 


manded by Gobryas, and the other by Gadates, and advanced 


towards each other without meeting with any. obflacte. The 


inviſible guide, who had promiſed to open all the gates to Cy- _ 
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rus, made the general negligence and diſorder of that riotous 
night ſerve to the leaving open of the gates of braſs, which 
were made to ſhut up the deſcents from the keys to the river, 
and which alone, if they had not been left open, were ſuffi- 
cient to have defeated the whole enterpriſe. Thus did theſe 
two bodies of troops penetrate into the very heart of the city 
without any oppoſition, and meeting together at the royal pa- 
lace, according to their agreement, ſurpriſed the guards, and 
cut them to pieces Some of the company that were within 
the palace opening the doors, to know what noiſe it was they 
beard without, the ſoldiers ruſned in, and quickly made them- 


ſelves maſters of it. And meeting the king, who came up to 


them ſword in hand, at the head of thoſe that were in the way 
to ſuccour him, they killed him, and put all thoſe that attended 
him to the ſword. The firſt thing the conquerors did after- 
wards, was to thank the gods for having at laſt puniſhed that 
impious king. Theſe words are Xenophon's, and are very re- 


markable, as they ſo perfectly agree with what the ſcriptures | 


have recorded of the impious Baltazar. 
(x) The taking of Babylon put an end to the Babylonian 
empire, after a duration of two hundred and ten years from 
the beginning of Nebuehodonoſor's reign, who was the founder 
thereof. Thus was the power of that proud city aboliſhed, 
. juſt fifty years after ſhe had deſtroyed the city of Jeruſalem and 
her temple. And herein were accompliſhed thoſe predictions, 
which the prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah and Daniel had denounced 
_ againſt her, and of which we have already given a particular 
account. There is ſtill one more, the moſt important, and the 
moſt incredible of them all, and yet the ſcripture has ſet it 
down in the ſtrongeſt terms, and marked it out with the greateſt 
exactneſs: A prediction literally fulfilled in all its points; the 
proof of which ſtill actually ſubſiſts, is the moſt eaſy to be ve- 


rified, and indeed of a nature not to be conteſted. What I 


mean is the prediction of ſo total and abſolute a ruin of Baby- 
Jon, that not the leaſt remains or footſteps ſhould be left of it. 


I think it may not be improper to give an account of the per- 


fe accompliſhment of this famous prophecy, before we pro- 
ceed to ſpeak of what followed the taking of Babylon. 
Seer. III. The completion of the prophecy which foretold the total 


- 


ruin and deſtiruftion of BABYLON. 


7 TT H 1s prediction we find recorded in ſeveral of the pro- 


T phets, but particularly in Iſaiah, in the xiiith chapter, 
from the 19th to the 22d verſes, and in the 23d and 24th _ 
.- ' XS, WL Sh © 
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of the xvith chapter. I have already inſerted it at latge, page 


159, &c. It is there declared, that Babylon ſhould be utterly 


_ deſtroyed, as the criminal cities of Sodom and Gomorrah for- 


merly were; that ſhe ſhall be no more inhabited; that ſhe ſhall 
never be rebuilt; that the Arabs ſhall not ſo much as ſetup their 


tents there; that neither herdſmen, or ſhepherd, ſhall come 
thither even to reſt his herd or his flock ; that it ſhall become 


a dwelling-place for the wild beaſts, and a retreat for the birds 


of the night; that the place where it ſtood ſhall- be covered 
over with a marſh, or a fen, fo that no mark or footſtep ſhall 
be left to ſhew where Babylon had been. It is God himſelf 


who pronounced this ſentenc#, and it is for the ſervice of reli- 


iow, to ſhew how exactly every article of it has been ſucceſ- 


vely accompliſhed. ; | 8 
I. In the firſt place, Babylon ceaſed to be a royal city, the 
kings of Perſia chuſing to reſide elſewhere. They delighted 
more in Shuſan, Ecbatana, Perſepolis, or any other place; 
and did themſelves deftroy a good part of Babylon. 2 

(a) II. We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that the Ma- 
cedonians, who ſucceeded the Perſians, did not only neglect 
it, and forbear to make any embelliſhments, or even reparati- 


ons in it, but that moreover. they built “ Seleucia in the neigh- 


bourhood, on purpoſe to draw away its inhabitants, and cavſe 
it to be deſerted. Nothing can better explain what the pro- 
phet had foretold ; It ſhall not be inhabited, Its own maſters 
endeavour to depopulate it. 


III. The new kings of Perſia, who afterwards became maſ- 
ters of Babylon, completed-the ruin of it, by building + Cte- 


ſiphon, which carried away all the remainder of the inhabi- 
tants; ſo that from the time the anathema was pronounced 
againſt that city, it ſeems as if thoſe very perſons, that ought 


to have protected her, were become her enemies; as if they all 
had thought it their = to reduce her to a ſtate of ſolitade, 


by indire& means though, and without uſing any violence 
that it might the mote. manifeſtly appear to be the hand of 


God, rather than the hand of man, which brought about her 


deſtruction. | | | 

(6) IV. She was fo totally forſaken, that nothing of her was 

left remaining but the walls. And to this condition was ſhe 
"FED M.-- 35 | ; N reduced 

* (a) A. M. 33809, (5) A. C. 96. "> 
* Partem urbis Perſiæ dirverunt, | nitate Seluciæ, ob id conditz à Ni- 


partem tempus conſumpfit, & Mace- | catore intra nonzgefimum (or quade 


donum negligentia; maxime poſtquam | rageſimum] lapidem. Plin. I. vi. e. 26. 


Seleueus Nicator Seleuciam ad Tigrim + Pro illa Seluciam & Otefiphon=- 
condidit, ſtadiis tantum trecentis a.| tem urbes Perſarom inclitas fecerunt. 


Babylone diſſitam. Strab. I. xvi. p 38. 


l S. Hieron, in cap. xiii. Tſar 
In ſolitudinem rediit exhauſta vici- | 
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ernennen 
reduced at the time when * Pauſanias wrote his remarks upon 
Greece. - {la autem Babylon, omnium quas unguam ſol aſpexit 
 arrbium maxima, jam præter muros nihil habet religui. Paul, in 


Arcad. p. 50g. 


V. The kings of Perſia finding the place deſerted, made * 


park of it, in which they kept wild beaſts for hunting. Thus 


did it become, as the prophet had foretold, a dwelling- place 


ſor ravenous beaſts, that are enemies to man; or for timorous 
animals, that flee before him. Inſtead of citizens, ſne was 
now inhabited by wild boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild 


aſſes. Babylon was now the retreat of fierce, ſavage, deadly 


creatures, that hate the light, and delight in darkneſs. (c) 


Mild beaſts of the deſert ſhall lie there, and dragons jhall dxvell in 
their pleaſant palaces. | 


(4) St. Jerom has tranfmitted to us the following valuable 
remark, which he had from a Perſian monk, that had himſelf 
ſeen what he related to him. Didicimus à quodam fratre Ela. 
mita, gui de lis finibus egrediens, nunc Hiereſolymis vitam exigit 
monacharum, venationes regias «fe in Babylone, & omnis' generis 
beſtias murorum ejus ambitu tantum contineri. In cap, Iſa, xiii. 22. 

VI. But it was ſtill too much that the walls of Babylon 


were ſtanding. At length they fell down in ſeveral places, and 

were never repaired. : Various accidents deſtroyed the remain- 
der. The animals, which ſerved for pleaſure to the Perſian 
kings, abandoned the place: Serpents and ſcorpions remained, 


ſo that it became a dreadful place for perſons that ſhould have 


| the curioſity to viſit, or ſearch. after its antiquities. The Eu- 
phrates, that uſed to run through the city, having no longer 


a free channel, took its courſe another way, ſo that in + Theo- 


doret's time there was but a very little ſtream of water left, 


which run acroſs the ruins, and not meeting with a deſcent, or 
free paſſage, neceſſarily degenerated into a marſh. 


— 
* 


(e) In the time of Alexander the Great, the river had quitted 
Its ordinary channel, by reaſon; of the outlets and canals which 


Cyrus had made, and of which we have already given an ac- 


count; theſe out- lets, bring ill ſtoppęd up, had occaſioned a 


gteat inundation in the country. Alexander, deiigning to fix 
the ſeat of his empire at Babylon, projected the bringing back 
of the Euphrates into its natural and former channel, and had 
actually ſet his men to work. But the Almighty, who watched 
: | Su x 3 1 over 


24 1 me , 

fc) Ie viii, 21, 22, (4) A. C. 40g. ſe) Arrian de exped. Alex, I. viii, 

* He evrore in the reign of Antonius, | vius converſus eft in aliam viam, & 

fecorfier te Harian 5 ger rudera minimus aquarum meatus 

+ Fahrt s yur dam urbem ipem f fluit. Theodor. in cap, I. Jerem. ver. 
media dividchac.: unc autem Hu- 38, & 9. | 2 
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over the fulfilling of his prophecy, and who had declared, he 
would deſtroy even to the very remains and footſteps of Baby- 
lon, () [7 will cut off from Babylon the name and remnant] 
defeated this enterprize by the death of Alexander, which hap- 
pened ſdon after. It is eaſy to comprehend how, after this, 
Babylon being neglected to ſuch a degree as we have ſeen, its 


river was converted into an inaccefible pool, which covered 
© the very place where that impious city had ſtood, as Iſaiah had 


foretold : (g) I will make it pools of rvater. And this was ne- 


ceſlary, leſt the place where Babylon had ſtood, ſhould be dif 


_ eovered hereafter by the courſe of the Euphrates, 


VII. By means of all theſe changes Babylon became an utter 
deſert, and all the country round fell into the ſame ſtate of 


deſolation and horror; ſo that the moſt able mor, A hy at 
this day cannot determine the place where it ſtood. 
manner God's prediction was literally fulfilled ; (4) Till malo 


it a palſeſſton for the bittern, and pools of water ; and I will ſweeps . 
it awith the beſom of deftruftion, ſaith the Lord of boſts. I myſelf, 


ſaith the Lord, will examine with a jealous eye, to ſee if there 
be any remains of that city, which was, an enemy to my name 
and to Jeruſalem. Iwill thoroughly ſweep the place where it 
food, and will clear it ſo effeQually, by defacing every foot 


ſtep of the city, that no perſon” ſhall be able to reg the 
d w 


memory of the place choſen by Nimrod, an ich I, who 
am the Lord, have aboliſhed. I will weep it with the beſom of 
deftruttion, ſaith the Lord of = Rd HOW Ty: 1 

VIII. God was not ſatisfied with cauſing all theſe alterations 


to be foretold, but, to give the greater aſſurance of their 


certainty, thought fit to fea] the prediction of them by an 
oath, (i) The Lord of hofts hath ſtuorn, ſaying, Surely as { bade 
thought, Jo ſhall it come to paſs; and as have purpaſed, ſo ſhall 


it land. But if we would take this dreadful” oath in its full 


latitude, we muſt not confine it either to Babylon, or to its 


inhabitants, or to the princes that reigned therein. The ma- 


lediction relates to the whole world; it is the general anathema 


pronounced againſt the wicked; it is the terrible decree, by | 
which the two cities of Babylon and Jeruſalem ſhall be ſepa- 
rated for ever, and an eternal divorce be put between the good 


and the wicked, The ſcriptures, that have foretold it, ſhall 
ſubſiſt till the day of its execution. The ſentence-is written 
therein, and depoſited, as it were, in the publick archives of 


fo ſhall it come to paſs ;' and * 1 have purpoſed, fo ſhall it fand. 
: e N What 
(FJ) Ifa, xiv. 22. (I) Ibid. 23. () Ibid; (i) Ibid. 24. 


® Nunc omnĩno deſtructa, ita ut vix ejus ſuperſiat rudera, Baudran. 


In this 


7 2 The Lord of hofts hath ſworn, ſaying, As I have thought, 
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be TULEHISTO EY 
What I have ſaid of this prophecy 9 Babylon is al- 
moſt entirely taken out of an excellent treatiſe upon Iſaiah, 


Sgr. IV. What followed upon the raking of BABYLON. 


(#) On RUS entered the city after the manner we have de- 


ſcribed, put all to the ſword that were found in the 


ſtreets ; then commanded the citizens to bring him all their 
arms, and afterwards to ſhut themſelves up in their houſes. 


The next morning, by break of day, the garriſon, which kept 


the citadel, being appriſed that the city was taken, and their 


king killed, ſurrendered themſelves to Cyrus. Thus did this 


prince, almoſt without ftriking a blow, and without any reſiſt- 


ance, find himſelf in peaceable poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt place 


in the world. 


The firſt thing he did was, to thank the gods for the ſucceſs 
they had given him. And then having aſſembled his principal 


officers, he publickly applauded their courage and prudence, 


their zeal and attachment to his perſon, and diſtributed rewards 
to his whole army. (J) After which he repreſented to them, 


that the only means of preſerving what they had acquired was 


to perſevere in their ancient virtue; that the proper end of 
victory was not to give themſelves up to idleneſs and pleaſure; 
that, after having conquered their enemies by force of arms, 


It would be ſhameful to ſuffer themſelves to be overthrown by 
the allurements of pleaſure ; that, in order to maintain their 
ancient glory, it behoved them to keep up amongſt the Perſians 


at Babylon the ſame diſcipline they had obſerved in their own 
2 and as a means thereto, take a particular care to give 
their children education. This (ſays he) will neceſſarily en- 

age us daily to make further advancements in virtue, as it 


Will oblige us to be diligent and careful in ſetting them good 
examples: Nor will it be eaſy for them to be corrupted, when 


they ſhall neither hear nor ſee any thing amongſt us, but what 


excites them to virtue, and ſhall be continually employed in 


hondurable and laudable exerciſes. . EL 
(m) Cyrus committed the different parts and offices of his 
government to different perſons, according to their various 
talents and qualifications : But the care of forming and ap- 
Pointing general officers, governors of provinces, miniſters 
and ambaſſadors, he reſerved to himſelf, looking upon that as 
the proper duty and employment of a king, upon which de- 


pended his glory, the ſucceſs of his affairs, and the happineſs - 


1 | and 
(k) cop. I. vii. p. 192. (7) Pag. 197, 200 () Pag. 202. 
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and tranquillity of his kingdom. His great talent was to ſtudy | 


the particular character of men, in order to place every one 


in his proper ſphere, to give them authority in proportion to 


their merit, to make their private advancement concur with 


the publick good, and to make the whole machine of the ſtate 


move in ſo regular a manner, that every part ſhould have a 


dependance upon, and mutually contribute to ſupport each 


other; and that the itrength of one ſhould not exert itſelf but 
for the benefit and advantage of the reſt, Each perſon had his 


. diftrit, and his particular ſphere of buſineſs, of which he gave 
an account to another above him, and he again to a third, and 
ſo on, till by theſe different degrees and regular ſubordination, 


the cognizance of affairs came to the king himſelf,, who did 
not ſtand idle in the midſt of all this motion, but was as it 
were the ſoul to the body of. the ſtate; which by this means 
he governed with as much eaſe, as a father governs his private 
family. TM | : . 

60 When he afterwards ſent governors, called ſatrapæ, into 
the provinces under his ſubjection, he would not ſuffer the par- 
ticular governors of places, or the commanding officers of the 
troops, kept on foot for the ſecurity of the country, to depend 
upon thoſe provincial governors, or to be ſubject to any one 
but him; that if any of the /azrape, elate with his power or 
riches, made an ill uſe of his authority, there might be found 


witneſſes and cenſors of his mal-adminiſtration within his W- u 


government. For there was nothing he ſo carefully avoided, 


as the truſting of any one man with an abſolute power, as 


knowing that a prince will quickly have reaſon to repent his 


having exalted one perſon ſo high, that all others are thereby 
abaſed and kept under. ; 


Thus Cyrus eſtabliſhed a wonderful order with reſpe& to his 


military affairs, his treaſury, civil government. (o) In all the 


provinces he had perſons of approved integrity, who gave him 


an account of every thing that paſſed. He made it his prin- 
cipal care to honour and reward all ſuch as diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their merit, or were eminent in any reſpe& whatever. 


He infinitely preferred clemency to martial courage, becauſe 
the latter is often the cauſe of ruin and deſolation to whole na- 


tions, whereas the former is always beneficent and uſeful. (7 * 


He was ſenfible, that good laws contribute very much to the 


forming and preſerving of good manners; but, in his opinion, 
the prince by his example was to be a living law to his people: 


7) Nor did he think a man 18 to reign over others, _ 
| EL 0 


{n) Cyrop. 1, viii, p. 229. (0) Pag. 209. ( 2) Pag, 204. (2 
ag. 20 50 | | : 


174 THER r | 
he was more wiſe and virtuous than thoſe he governed: (7) 
He was alſo perſuaded, that the fureſt means for a prince to 
gain the reſpe& of his *ceurtiers, and of ſuch as approached 

His perſon, was to have ſo much regard for them, as never to 
do or ſay any thing before them, contrary to the rules of de- 
cency and good manners. 15 LG NL 

) Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal, nor 

did he think there was any thing great or valuable in riches, 

bat the pleaſure of diſtributing them to others. (2) I have 

« prodigious riches (ſays he to his courtiers) I own, and I am 

«© glad the world knows it; but you may aſſure yourſelves, 
„they are as much yours as mine. For to what end ſhould I 

« heap up wealth? For my own uſe, and to conſume it my- 

„ {elf ? That would be impoſſible, if I defired it: No: The 

« chief end I aim at is to have it in my power to reward thoſe 

© who ſerve the publick faithfully, and to ſuccour and relieve 

© thoſe that will acquaint me with their wants and neceſſities.“ 

(u) Crœſus one day repreſented. to him, that by continual 

giving he would at laſt make himſelf poor, whereas he might 

have - amaſſed. infinite treaſures, and have been the richeſt 
prince in the world. And to what fum (replied Cyrus) do 

„% you think thoſe treaſures might have amounted ?” Crcaſus 

named a certain ſum, which was immenſely great. Cyrus 

thereupon ordered a little note to be writ to the lords of his 
ccurt, in which it was ſignified to them, that he had occaſion 
for money. Immediately a much larger ſum was brought to 
| him, than Crœſus had mentioned. Look here (ſays Cyrus 
to him) here are my treaſures; the cheſts I keep my riches 

' > © in, are the hearts and affections of my ſubjects. “ 

But as much as he eſteemed liberality, he ſtill laid a greater 

5 ſtreſs upon kindneſs and condeſcenſion, affability and huma- 

| nity, which are qualities ſtill more engaging; and more apt to 
acquire the affection of a people, which is properly to reign. 
For a prince to be more generous than others in giving, when 
he is infinitely more rich than they, has nothing in it ſo ſur- 
priſing or extraordinary, as to deſcend in a manner from the 
throne, and to put himſelf upon a level with his ſubjects, 

(ao) But what Cyrus preferred to all other things, was the 
worſhip of the gods, and a reſpect for religion. Upon this 
therefore he thought himſelf obliged to beſtow his firſt and 
principal care, as ſoon as he became more at leiſure, and more 

maſter of his time, by the conqueſt of Babylon. He began by 
eſtabliſhing a number of Magi, to ſing daily a morning ſer- 
oF | Vviee 

{r) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 204, (s) Pag. 209. (t] Pag. 22 5. (2) Pag. 210. 
(rv) P ag, 204. | > 
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_ reigns, delivered from the weight of their dignity, which is a 


a 
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Vice of praiſe to the honour of the gods, and to offer ſacrifices 3 | 


which was always practiſed amongſt them in ſucceeding ages. 
The prince's diſpoſition quickly became, as is uſual, the pre- 
vailing diſpoſition among his people; and his example became 
the rule of their conduct. The Perfians, who ſaw that Cyrus's 
reign had been but one continued chain and ſeries of proſpe- 
rity and ſucceſs, believed, that by ſerving the gods as he did, 


they ſhould be bleſſed with the like happineſs and proſperity: 


Beſides they were ſenſible, that it was the ſareſt way to pleaſe 


their prince, and to make their court to him ſucceſsful.” Cyrus 
on the other hand was extremely glad to find them have fach 


ſentiments of religion, uy convinced, that whoſoever. fin- 
cerely fears and worſhips God, will at the ſame time be faithful 
to his king, and preſerve an inviolable attachment to his per- 


ſon, and to the welfare of the ſtate. All this is excellent, but 
is only true and real in the true religion. 


l * 


] Cyrus being reſolved to ſettle his chief | reſidence at Ba- 
bylon, a powerful city, which cculd not be very well affected 


to him, thought it neceſſary to be more cautious,. than he had 
been hitherto, in regard to the ſafety of his perſon. The mot 
dangerous hours for princes within their palaces, and the moſt 
likely for treaſonable attempts upon their lives, are thoſe of 
bathing, eating, and ſleeping. He determined therefore to 
fuffer no body to be near him at thoſe times, but ſuch perſons 


on whoſe fidelity he could abſolutely rely; and on this account 


he thought eunuchs preferable to all others; becauſe, as they 
had neither wives, children, or families, and befides were ge- 
nerally deſpiſed on account of the meanneſs of their birth, and 


the ignominy of their condition, they were engaged by all 


forts of reaſons to an entire attachment to their maſter, on 
whoſe life their whole fortune depended, and on whoſe account 
alone it was, that they were of any conſideration, Cyrus there- 
fore filled all the offices of his houſhold with eunuchs ; and as 
this had been the practice before his time, from thenceforth it 
became the general cuſtom of all the eaſtern countries. 

It is well known, that in after-times this uſage prevailed alſo 
amongſt the Roman emperors, with whom the eunuchs were 
the reigning all- powerful favourites; nor is it any wonder. It 
was very natural for the prince, after having confided his per- 
ſon to their care, and experienced their zeal, fidelity and merit, 
to entruſt them alſo with the management of their affairs, and 
by degrees to give himſelf up to them. Theſe expert courtiers 
knew how to improve thoſe favourable moments, when ſove- 
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(x) Cyror. l. vii. p. 196, N 
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burden to them, become men, and familiarize themſelves with 
their officers. And by this policy having got poſſeſſion of their 
maſters minds and confidence, they came to be in great credit 

at court, to have the adminiſtration of publick affairs, and the 
diſpoſal of employments and honours, and to arrive themſelves 
at the higheſt offices and dignities in the ſtattee. 

| (3) But the good emperors, ſuch as Alexander Severus, had 
the eunuchs in abhorrence, looking upon them as creatures 
ſold and attached only to their fortune, and enemies by prin- | 
ciple to the publick good; - perſons, whoſe whole view was to 
et poſſeſſion of the prince's mind, to keep all perſons of merit | 
rom him, to conceal affairs as much as poſſible from his know- E 1 
ledge, and to keep him ſhut up and impriſoned in a manner, 
within the narrow circle of three or four officers, who had an 
entire aſcendant and dominion over him: Claudentes principem 
ſurm, & agentes ante omnia ne quid ſciat. tres lie; 
(z) When Cyrus had given orders about every thing relat- 
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. i ing to the government, he reſolved to ſhew, himſelf publickly 1 
= to his people, and to his new conquered ſubjects, in a ſolemn 
W | auguſt ceremony of religion, by marching in a pompous caval- 
l j L cade to the places conſecrated to the gods, in order to offer ſa- \ 
WW crifices to them. In this proceſſion Cyrus thought fit to dif- } 
WI play all poſſible ſplendor and magnificence, to catch and daz- ] 
w zle the eyes of the people. This was the firſt time that prince c 
8 ever aimed at procuring reſpe& to himſelf, not only by the at- f 
= trations of virtue (ſays the hiſtorian) but by ſuch an external f 
1 pomp, as was proper to attract the multitude, and worked like | 
| 2 * charm or inchantment upon their imaginations. He ordered P 
the ſuperior officers of the Perſians and allies to attend him, f 
and gave each of them a ſuit of cloaths after the Median fa- t. 
ſhion, that is to ſay, long garments, which hung down to the 0 
feet. Theſe cloaths were of various colours, all of the fineſt and c 
brigheſt dye, and richly embroidered with gold and filver, v 
Beſides thoſe that were for themſelves, he gave them others, t] 

very ſplendid alſo, but leſs coftly, to preſent to the ſubaltern 

officers. It was on this occaſion the Perſians firſt dreſſed them- tl 
ſelves after the manner of the Medes, (a) and began to imi- m 
tate them in colouring their eyes, to make them appear more tl 
lively, and in painting their faces, in order to beautify their h 
complexions. 15 %%% fra randn; wes ve 
When the day appointed for the ceremony was come, the in 
whole company aſſembled at the king's palace by break of day. di 
( Tamprid. in vita Alex. Sever. (z) Cyrop, I. viii. p. 213, 220. A 


(a) Pag. 206. 
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Four thouſand of the guards, drawn up four deep, placed 


themſelves in front of the palace, and two thouſand on the two. 
ſides of it ranged in the ſame order. The whole cavalry were 
alſo drawn out, the Perſians on the right, and that of the allies 


on the left. The chariots of war were ranged half on one ſide. 


and half on the other. As ſoon as the palace gates were open- 


ed, a great number of bulls of exquiſite beauty were led out 
by four and four: Theſe were to be facrificed to Jupiter and 


other. gods, according to the ceremonies preſcribed by the 
Magi. Next followed the horſes, that were to be ſacrificed to 
the ſun. Immediately after them a white chariot, crowned 
with flowers, the' pole of which was Fun This was to be of- 
fered to Jupiter, Then came a ſecon 

lour, and adorned in the ſame manner, to be offered to the 


ſun. After theſe followed a third, the horſes of which were 


capariſoned with ſcarlet houſings. Behind came the men, Who 


carried the ſacred fire in a large hearth. When all theſe were 
on their march, Cyrus himſelf began to appear upon his car, 


with his upright tiara upon his head, encircled with the royal 


diadem, His under tunick was of purple mixed with white, 


which-was a colour peculiar to kings. Over his other garments 


he wore a large purple cloak. His hands were uncovered. ' A 


little below him fat his maſter of the horſe, who was of a 


comely ſtature, but not ſo tall as Cyrus, for which reaſon the 
of the latter appeared ſtill more advantageouſly. As 


ſtatur | 
ſoon as the people perceived the prince, they all fell proſtrate 
before him, and worſhipped him; whether it was, that certain 


perſons appointed on purpoſe, and placed at proper diſtances, 


led others on by their example, or that the people were moved 


to do it of their own accord, being ſtruck with the appearance 


of fo much pomp and magnificence, and with ſo many awful 
circumſtances of majeſty and ſplendor. The Perfians had ne- 


ver proſtrated themſelves in this manner before Cyrus, till on 


this oecaſton. 


When Cyrus's chariot was come out of the palace, the four- | 


thouſand guards began to march: The other two thouſand 
moved at the ſame time, and placed themſelves on each fide 


the- chariot. The zeunuchs, or great officers of the kings 


houſhold, to the number of three hundred, richly clad, with ja- 


velins in their hands, and mounted upon ſtately horſes, marched 
immediately after the chariot. After them followed two hun- 
dred led horſes of the king's ſtable, each of them having em 


broidered furniture, and bits of gold. Next came the Perſian 
cavalry, divided into four bodies, each conſiſting of ten thou- 


BS | 
| © | | 
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land men 3 then the Median horſe, and after thoſe the cavalry, , . 
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of the allies. The chariots of war, four in a breaſt, marched 


in the rear, and cloſed the proceſſion. 
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- When they eame to the fields conſecrated to the re they 
offered their ſacrifices firſt to Jupiter, and then to the ſun. To 


the honour of the firſt were burnt bulls, and to the honour of 
_ theſecond horſes. They likewiſe ſacrificed ſome victims to the 
earth, according to the appointment of the Magi; then to the 


demi- gods, the patrons and pretectors of Syria. 

In order to recreate the people after this grave and inn 
ceremony, Cyrus thought fit that it ſhould conclude with games, 
and horſe and chariot-races. The place where they were was 
large and ſpacious. He ordered a certain portion of it to be 
marked out, about the quantity of five + ſtadia, and propoſed 
prizes for the victors of each nation, which were to encounter 


ſeparately, and among themſelves. He himſelf won the prize 


in the Perſian horſe· races, for no body was ſo-compleat an 


herſeman as he. The chariots run but two at a time, one 3 


another.. 
This kind of racing continued a 51 time afterwards amongſt 
the Perſians, except only, that it was not-always attended with 


ſacrifices. © All the ceremonies being ended, they returned to 


the city in the ſame order. 
6) Some days after, Cyrus, to ieee the victory he had 


| obtained 3 in the horſe- races, gave a great entertainment to all 


his. chief officers, as well ſtrangers, as Medes and Perſians. 
They bad never yet ſeen any thing of the kind ſo ſumptuous 
and magnificent. At the concluſion of the feaſt he made every 
one a noble preſent ; ſo that they all went home with hearts 
overflowing with joy, admiration, and gratitude : And all- 
powerful as he was, maſter of all the eaſt, and ſo many king- 
doms, he did not think it deſcending from bis majeſty to con- 
duct the whole company to the door of his apartment. Such 
werz the manners and behaviour of thoſe ancient times, when 


men underſtood how to unite great ner n the * ä 


ri of en ran. 


e ee SS + e "mx. © 


The ve 77 ren, from the taking of BapyLoN ts the timo 
of his death. 


AYRUS finding ii maſter of all * cab; hs * 


taking of Babylon, did not imitate the example of moſt 


- 


| other e who ſully the glory of thear vieories by a 


| volup- 
| (8) Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 220—224. 
Anong the ancients, Syria is often | ＋ A little above balf a mile. 
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voluptuous: and effeminate life; to which they fancy they may 
juſtly abandon themſelves after their paſt toils, and the long 
courſe of hardſhips they have gone through. He thought it 
incumbent upon him to maintain his reputation by the ſame 
methods he had acquired it, that is, by a prudent conduct, by 
a-laborious and active life, and a continual application to the 


— 


duties of his high ſtation. m2 


SzcT. I. Cyrus: takes à journey into PERSIA, At bit return 
From thence to BABYLON, he forms a plan of government for. 
* the whole empire. DANI1EL's credit and power. | 


(e) W HEN Cyrus judged he had ſufficiently regulated 
| his affairs at Babylon, he thought proper to tak 
a journey into Perſia. In his way thither he went throngh Me- 
dia, to viſtt his uncle Cyaxares, to whom he carried very mæg- 
nificent ' preſents, telling him at the fame time that he weu!d 
find a noble palace at Babylon, all ready prepared for him, 
whenever he would pleaſe to go thither; and that he was to 
look upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as his 
uncle lived, held the empire only in co- partnerſhip with him, 
though he had entirely conquered and acquired it by his own. 
valour. Nay, fo far did he carry his complaifance, that he let 
his uncle enjoy the firſt rank. (4) This is the Cyaxares, which 
is called in fcripture Darius the Mede ; and we ſhall find, that 
under his reign, which lafted but two years, Daniel had ſeveral 
revelations. It appears, that Cyrus, when he returned from 
Perſia, carried Cyaxares with him to Babylon, n 
When they were arrived there, they concerted together a 
ſcheme of government for the whole empire. (e) They di- 
vided it into an 1 and twenty provinces. (7) And that 
the prince's orders might be conveyed with the greater ex pe- 
dition, Cyrus cauſed poſt-houſes to be erected at proper diſ- 
tances, where the expreſſes, that travelled day and night, 
found horſes always ready, and by that means performed their 
journeys with incredible diſpatch. (#) The government of 
theſe provinces was given to thoſe perſons that had affiſted Cy 
rus moſt, and rendered him the greateſt ſervice in the War. (6) 
Over theſe governors were appointed three ſuper-intendants, 4 
who were always to reſide at court, and to whom the governors | 
were to give an account from time to time of every thing that 
paſſed in their reſpective provinces, and from whom they wers 
to receive the prince's orders and inſtructions; ſo that théte 
1 e Ss three 
(e) Cyrop. I. viii, p. 227. (4) A. M. 3466, Ant. J. C. 538. (e) 
Dan. vi. 1. ( f) Cyrop, I. viti. p. 2323. (z] Ibid. p. 230. 
(+) Dan, vi. 2, 3. N S's | i | ; 
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three principal miniſters had the ſuper-intendency over, and 
the chief adminiftration of the great affairs of the whole em- 
pire. Of theſe three Daniel was made the chief. He highly 
deſerved ſuch a preference, not only on account of his great 

wiſdom, which was celebrated throughout all the eaſt, and had. 
appeared in a diſtinguiſhed manner at Baltazar's feaſt, but like - 
wiſe on account of his great age, and conſummate experience. . 
For at that time it was full fixty-ſeven years, from the fourth 
of Nabuchodonoſor, that he had been employed as prime mi- 
niſter of the kings of Babylon. | e 
(.) As this dilkiactien made him the ſecond perſon in the 
empire, and placed him immediately under the king, the other 
courtiers conceived ſo great a jealouſy of him, that they con- 
ſpired to deſtroy him. As there was no hold to be taken of 
him, unleſs it were on account of the law of his God, to which 
they knew him inviolably attached, they obtained an edict 
from Darius, whereby all perſons were forbidden to aſk any 
thing whatſoever, for the ſpace of thirty days, either of any 
god, or any man, ſave of the king; and that upon pain of be- 
ing caſt into the den of lions. Now, as Daniel was ſaying 
his uſual prayers, with his face turned towards Jeruſalem, he 
was ſurprized, accuſed, and caſt into the den of lions. But 
being miraculouſly preſerved, and coming out ſafe and unhurt, 
his accuſers were thrown in, and immediately devoured: by 
thoſe animals. This event ſtill augmented Daniel's credit and 
reputation. | 1 | 

(4) Towards the end of the ſame year, which was reckoned 
the firſt. of Darius the Mede, Daniel, knowing by the compu- 
tation' he made, that the ſeventy years of Judah's captivity, 
determined by the prophet Jeremiah, were drawing towards an 
end, he prayed earneſtly to God, that he would remember his 
ople, rebuild Jeruſalem, and look with an eye of mercy upon 

is holy city, and the ſanctuary he had placed therein. Upon 
which the angel Gabriel aſſured him in a vifion, not only of 
the deliverance of the Jews from their temporal captivity, but 
likewiſe of another deliverance much mare conſiderable, name- 
ly, a delivctance from the bondage of fin and ſatan, which 
God would procure to his church, and which was to be accom- 
pliſhed at the end of ſeventy weeks, that were to paſs from the 
time the order ſhould be given for the rebuilding of Jeruſalem, 
that is, after the ſpace of four hundred and ninety years. For 
taking each day for a year, according to the language ſome» 


times uſed in holy ſcripture, thoſe ſeventy weeks of years make 


up exactly ſour hundred and ninety years. a 


(% Dan. vio 2. (0) Ibid, ix. 1-27. 


Cyrus, 45 
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(J) Cyrus, upon his return to Babylon, had given orders for 
all his forces to join him there. On the general review made 
of them, he found they conſiſted of an hundred and twenty 
thouſand horſe, of two thouſand chariots armed with ſcythes, 
and fix hundred thouſand foot. When he had furniſhed the 
rriſons with as many of them, as were neceflaty for the de- 
— the ſeveral parts of the empire, he marched with the 
remainder into Syria, where he regulated the affairs of that: 
rovince, and then ſubdued all thoſe countries, as far as the 
— the confines of Æthiopia. eee 
It was probably in this interval of time, that Daniel was caft: 
into the den of lions, and miraculouſly delivered from them, 
as we have juſt now related. _ | 717 1 
Perhaps in the ſame interval alſo were thoſe famous pieces 
of gold coined, which are called Darics from the name of Da- 
rius the Mede, which for their fineneſs and beauty were ſor 
ſeveral] ages preferred to all other money throughout the whole 
caſt. Re AN 6 nk | F | 
Sect, II. The beginning of the united empire of the PER$S1ans 
and MEpEs, The famous edict of Cyrus. Daniel's pro- 
pbecies. e „ 8 5 TE ON 5 
H E RE, properly ſpeaking, begins the empire of the Per- 
1 ſians and Medes united under one and the ſame. autho- 
rity. This empire, from Cyrus, the firſt king and founder of 
it, to Darius Codomannus, who was vanquifnhed by Alexander 
the Great, laſted for the ſpace of two hundred and ſix years, 
namely, from the year of the world 3468 to the year 3074. 
But in this volume I propoſe to ſpeak only of the three firſt. 
kings; and little remains to be ſaid of the founder of this 
new empire. TTY „ e OO eee 
(n) Cyrus. Cyaxares dying at the end of two years, and 
Cambyſes likewiſe ending his days in Perſia, Cyrus returned to 
Babylon, and took upon him the government of the empire. 
(.) The years of Cyrus's reign are computed differently. 
Some make it thirty years, beginning from his firſt ſetting 
out from Perſia, at the head of an army, to ſuecour his uncle 
Cyaxares: Others make the duration of it. to be but ſeven years, 


becauſe they date it only from the time, when by the death ß 


Cyaxares and Camby ſes he became ſole monarch of the whole 
empire. 5 RN? „„ E OT 
In the firſt of theſe ſeven years preciſely expired the ſeventĩ- 
eth year of the Babyloniſh captivity, when mn 
8 a the 
(1) C 0 I, iii. 0 . | A. M. 68. Ant. 0 G 6 
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rupted ſeries of victories and ſucceſs. . _. 


| by wow for the temple of the Lord at Jeruſalem. 
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the famous (o) edi, hereby the Jews were permitted to re- 
turn to Jeruſalem. There is no queſtion but this edit was 
obtained by the care and ſolicitations of Daniel, who was in 


great credit and authority at court. That he might the more 


effectually induce the king to grant him this requeſt, he ſhewed 
him undoubtedly the c e of Iſaiah, wherein, above two 
hundred years before his birth, he was marked out by name, 
as a prince appointed by God to be a great conqueror, and to 
reduce a multitude of nations under his dominion; and at the 
fame time to be the deliverer of the captive Jews, by ordering 
their temple to be rebuilt,” and Jerufalem and Judea to be re- 
poſſeſſed by their ancient inhabitants. I think it may not be 
improper in this place to inſert that edi at wo, which is 
certainly the moſt glorious circumſtance in the life of Cyrus, 
and for which it may be preſumed God had endowed hrm with 
ſo many heroick virtues, and bleſt him with ſuch an uninter- 
[D). In the firſt year of Cyrus, king of the Perſians, that the 
word of the Lord might be accomphyſhed, that be had promiſed by 
the mouth of Jeremy, the Lord raiſed up the ſpirit of Cyrus the king 
of© the Perſians ;' and he made proclamation through all his kingdom, 
aud alſo by writing, ſaying, Thus ſaith Cyrus, king of the Peri- 
ans, the Lord of Teal, the moſt high Lord, hath made»me king of 


the whole world, and commanded me to build him a houſe at Feru- 


alem in Jeaury. If therefore there be any of you that are of hit 
people, let the Lord, even his Lord be with bim, and let him go up 


ta Jeruſalem that is in Judea, and build the houſe of the Lord of 


Jſrael; for he is the Lord, that dwelleth in Jeruſalem. Whojoever 
then davell in the places about, let them help him (thoſe, IJ ſay, that 
ate his neighbours) with gold and with filver ; with gifts, with 
horſes, and with cattle, and other things, which have 3 forth 


Cyrus reſtored at the ſame time to the Jews all the veſſels of 
the temple of the Lord, which Nabuchodonoſor had brought 
from Jeruſalem, and placed in the temple of his god Baal. 
Shortly after the Jews departed, undex the conduct of Zoro- 
babel, to return into their own county... 

% The Samaritans, who had formerly been the declared 


enemies of the Jews, did all they poſſibly could to hinder the 


building of the temple; and though they could not alter Cy- 
rus's decree, yet they prevailed by bribes and under- hand 


dealings with the miniſters and other officers concerned therein, 


to obſtruct the execution of it; fa that for ſeveral years the 
building went on very ſlowly. | . 
(e) Iſa. e. xliv. & Aly. () 1 Efdras ii. 17. . fg) Ibid, iy, 25. 
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00 It ſeems to have been out of grief to ſee the execution 
of this decree ſo long retarded, that in the third year of Cyrus, 
in the firſt month of that year, Daniel gave himſelf up to 
mourning and faſting for three weeks together. He was then 
near the river Tigris in Perſia. When this time of faſting was 
ended, he ſaw the viſion concerning the ſuccefſion of the kings 
of Docks. the empire of the Macedonians, and the. conqueſts 
of the Romans. This revelation is related in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth chapters of the prophecies of Daniel, of 
which I ſhall ſoon ſpeak. 

* By what we find in the concluſion of the laſt chapter, we 
have reaſon. to conjecture, that he died ſoon after; and indeed. 
his great age makes it unlikely that he could hve much longer 
for at this time he muſt have been at leaſt eighty-five yeaxs of 
age, if we ſuppoſe him to have been twelve when he was car- 
ried to Babylon with the other captives. From that early age 
he had given proofs of ſomething more than human wiſdom, 

in the judgment of Suſannah. He was ever afterwards very 
much conſidered by all the princes who reigned at IS 7 
and was always employed by them with diſtinction i in the ad- | 
miniſtration of their affairs. 15 

Daniel's wiſdom did not only reach to things divine an 
litical, but alſo to arts and ſciences, and particularly to por 
of architecture. (s) Joſephus ſpeaks of a famous edifice built 
by him at + Suſa, in the manner of a caſtle (whick he ſays ſtill 
ſubſiſted in his time) and finiſhed with ſuch wonderful zart, 
that it then ſeemed as freſh and beautiful, as if it had been 
but newly built. Within this palace, the Perſian and Parthian 
kings were uſually buried; and for the ſake of the founder, 
the Leaning: of. it was committed to. one of the Jewiſh nation; 
even to his time. It was a com mon tradition in thoſe parts for 
many ages, that Daniel died in that | city, and there they 
ſew his monument even to this day. It is certain, that he 
uſed to go thither from time to time, and he himſelf tells us, 
that (2) he did the king's A n that is, was governor 9"! 
the king of Babylon. | 

Refletions upon DANYEL's grophecies. ( 04d 

I have hitherto deferred making any reflection upon the N 
phecies of Daniel, which ee to any reaſonable mind are 

aer 

(r) A. M. 3470. Ant. J. c. 534. Dan. x. . ' 2 TER J. Tu} ; 
by . (1) Dan, viii. 27, 

* But go thou thy way till the end | Com. in Dan. viii. 2. and. nor Echa- 
be 3 for is ſhalt reft, and fland in thy | tana, as it is now read in the text E 
lot ab tbe end of tbe days. Dan. xii: 13. Joſepbus. | 

＋ So it aught to be read, according to 1 Now W 7 9 60 
St. . om, Who relates the 22 s | | 
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a very convincing proof of the truth of our religion. (2) I 
ſhall not dwell upon that which perſonally related to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and foretold in what manner, for the puniſhment 


of his pride, he ſhould be reduced to the condition of the beaſts 
of the field, and after a certain number of years reſtored again 


to his underſtanding and to his throne. It is well known, the 
thing happened exactly according to Daniel's prediction: The 
king himſelf relates it in a declaration, addreſſed to all the 


people and nations of his empire. Was it poſſible for Daniel 


to aſcribe ſuch a manifeſto or proclamation to Nabuchadnezzar, 


if it had not been genuine; to ſpeak of it, as a thing ſent into 
all the provinces, if nobody had ſeen it; and in the midſt of 


Babylon, that was full both of Jews and Gentiles, to publiſh 
an atteſtation of ſo important a matter, and ſo injurious to the 


king, and of which the falſhood muſt have been notorious to 


all the world? ' | e 

I ſhall content myſelf with repreſenting very briefly, and 
under one and the ſame point of view, the prophecies of Da- 
niel, which ſignify the ſucceſſion of four great empires, and 


which for that reaſon have an eſſential and neceſſary relation to 


the ſubject matter of this work, which is only the hiſtory of 
thoſe very empires. N | 


© (ww) The firſt of theſe ee was occaſioned- by the 
, of an image compoſed of differ- 


dream Nebuchadnezzar ha 
ent metals, gold, filver, braſs and iron; which image was bro- 


| ken in pieces, and beat as ſmall as duſt by a little ſtone from 


the mountain, which afterwards became itſelf a mountain of 


extraordinary height and magnitude. This dream J have al- 
ready (x) ſpoken of at large. PET 
About fifty years after, the ſame Daniel ſaw-another viſi- 


on, very like that which I have juſt been ſpeaking of: This 


was the viſion of the four large beaſts, which came out of the 
" Tea; The firſt was like a lion, and had eagle's wings; the ſe- 


cond was like a bear; the third was like a leopard, which had 


four heads; the fourth and laſt, ſtill more ſtrong and terrible 
than the other, had great iron teeth; it devoured and brake 


in pieces, and ſtamped the refidue with his feet. From the 
midſt of the ten horns, which this beaſt had, there came up a 
little one, which had eyes like thoſe of a man, and a mouth 


ſpeaking great things, and this horn became greater than the 


other: The ſame horn made war with the ſaints, and prevailed 
againſt them, until the ancient of days, that is, the everlaſt- 


ing God, came, and fitting upon his throne, ſurrounded with a 
A | thouſand 


(a) 8 OI 600) Ibid, ii, (x) Pag. 84. 


2 This was the frſt year of Baltasar, king of Babylon. Dan. vii. 
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thouſand millions of angels, pronounced an irreverſible judg- 
ment upon the four beaſts, whoſe time and duration he had de- 
termined, and gave the ſon of man power over all the nations, 
and all the tribes, an everlaſting power and dominion which 
ſhall not paſs away, and a kingdom which ſhall not be deſtroyed. 
It is generally agreed, that theſe two viſions, the one of the 
image compoſed of different metals, the other of the four beaſts - 
that came out of the ſea, fignified ſo many different monar- 
chies, which were to ſucceed one another, were to be ſucceſ- 
ſively deſtroyed by each other, and were all to give place te 
the eternal empire of Jeſug Chriſt, for whom alone they had 
ſubſiſted. It is alſo agreed, that theſe four monarchies were 
thoſe of the Babylonians, of the Perſians and Medes united, 
of the Macedonians, and the * Romans, This is plainly de- 
monſtrated by the very order of their ſucceſſion. But where did 
Daniel ſee this ſucceſſion and this order? Who could reveal the 
Changes of empires to him, but he only. who 1s the. maſter of 
times and monarchies, who has determined every thing by his 
own decrees, and who by a ſupernatural revelation imparts the 
knowledge of them to whom he pleaſes + ?- 2 

(5) In the following chapter this prophet ſtill ſpeaks with _ 
greater clearneſs and preciſion. For after having repreſented - 
the Perſian and Macedonian monarchies under the figure of two 
beaſts, he thus expounds his meaning in the plaineſt manner: 
The ram, which hath two unequal horns, repreſents the a 
of; the Medes and Perſians; the goat, which overthrows an 
tramples him under his feet, is the king of the Grecians; and. 
the great horn, which that animal has between his eyes, repre- 
ſents the firſt king and founder of that monarchy. How did 
Daniel ſee, that the Perſian empire ſhould be compoſed of two 
different nations, Medes and Perfians ; and that this empire 
ſhould be deſtroyed by the power of the Grecians? How did 
he foreſee the rapidity of Alexander's conqueſts, which, he ſa 
aptly deſcribes by ſaying, that be touched not the ground ? How. - 
did he learn, that Alexander ſhould not have any. ſucceſ- 
ſor equal to himſelf, and that the firſt monarch of the Grecian 
empire ſhould be likewiſe the moſt powerful? 4 By what m__ 

: 19110 „„ e 

24400 ( y) Dan. chap. viii. 1 1 1 8 

* Some int ers, inflead of the | 1 And a mipbty hing all land up, 
Romans, put the kings * 752 and FR. ſpall — furs} vv : 4s 
Egypt, Alexander's ſucceſſ;rs. bis kingdom ſpall be divided towards the 

f He changeth the times and the fea | fqur winds of beawen, and not to bis poſ- 
ſons 5 be removeth and ſetteth up kings. |. terity, nor according to. bis dominion, 
He revealeth the deep and ſecret things ; | which be ruled. Dan. xi. 3, 4. Four 


and the light develleth with bim. Dan. kingdoms ſpoll Rand up out of the nation, 
1. 21, 23. bt nor is bis power, Dan. viii. za. 


be their natural attendants. In them we eaſily 


c 
Right than then of divine revelation” deen he ' diſcover; that 


H 

Alexander would have no ſon to ſucceed him; that his empire 
would be diſmembered and divided into four principal king- 
doms; and his ſucceſſors would be of his nation, but not of 


bis blood; and that out of the ruins of a manarchy ſo ſud- 


denly formed, ſeveral ſtates would be eftabliſhed, of which 
ſome would be in the eaſt, others in the weſt, ſome in the ſouth, 
an others in the nortb ß 10 ID TE arg, 
The particulars of the facts foretold in the remainder of the 
eighth, and in the eleventh chapter, are no leſs aſtoniſhing. 
How could Daniel, in Cyrus's reign “, foretel, that the fourth 
of Cyrus's ſucceſſors ſhould gather + together: all his forces, to 
attack the Grecian ſtates? How could this prophet, who lived 
ſo long before the times of the Maccabees, particularly defcribe 
all the perſecutions, which Antiochus' would bring upon the 
Jews; the manner of his aboliſhing the ſacrifices, which were 
daily offered in the temple of Jeruſalem; the prophanation of 
that holy place, by ſetting up an idol therein; and the ven- 
geance which God would infli& on him for it? (z) How could 
he, in the firſt year of the Perſian empire, foretel the wars, 
which Alexander's ſucceſſors would maſs in the kingdoms ef 
Syria and Egypt, their mutual invaſions of one another's ter- 
ritories, their infincerity in their treaties, and their marriage- 
alliances, which would only be made to cloak their fraudulent 
and perfidious Cefipns? —  - ER Bard 37 SER 8 
I leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw the 
concluſion, which naturally reſults from theſe predictions of 
Daniel; for they are ſo clear and expreſs, that Porphyry (a), 
a profeſſed enemy of the chriſtian religion, could find no other 
way of diſputing the divine original of them, but by pretend- 


ing, that they were writ after the events, and rather a narration 
of things paſt, than a prediction of things to come. 


Before I conclude this article of Daniel's prophecies, I muſt 
deſire the reader to remark what an oppoſition the Holy Ghoſt 


has put between the empires of the world and the kingdom of 


Jeſus Chriſt. In the former every thing appears great, ſplendid 
and magnificent. Strength, power, glory, and 1 ſeem to 

iſcern thoſe 
great warriors, thoſe famous conquerors, thoſe thunderbolts of 
war, who fpread terror every where, and whom nothing could 


withſtand. 


| (2) Dan. xi. 5-45. 13 (a) S. Hieron, in Prom. ad Com, in Dan. 
gBeboid, there ſhall fand up yet | all againſt the realm of Grecia Dan. 


XI. 2. 


tbree kings of Perſia, and the fourth ſhall 
+ Kerzen 


be far richer than they al; and by bis 
frength through his ri-bes he ſhall Hir 


authority and power.” 


(e) [ E Thus return to Cyrus. Being 
bY. — 


of Arabia. He eltabliſhed his refidence in the midf of all 


„ CE ERR 5 
wxhſtand, But then they are repreſented as wild beaſts, as 
bears, lions, and Jeopards, whoſe ſole attribute is to tear in 
pieces, to deyour, and to deſtroy. What an image and picture 


is this of conquerors ! How admirably does it inſtruct us to 


leſſen the ideas we are apt to form, as well of empires, as their 
founders, or governors ! 1 8 7 obo” | 


In the empire of Jeſus Chriſt it is quite otherwife. . Let us 
conſider its origin and firſt riſe, or carefully examine its pro- 
greſs and growthat all times, and we ſhall find, that weakneſs 


and meanneſs, if I may be allowed to ſay fo, have always out- 


wardly been one of its true characteriſticks. It is the leaven, 
the grain of muſtard- ſeed, the little ſtone cut out of the moun- 
tain. And yet in reality there is no true greatneſs but in this 
empire. The eternal Word is the founder and the king thereof. 
Alb the thrones of the earth come to pay homage to his, and 


to bow themſelves before him. The end of his reign. is the 
ſalvation of mankind ; it is to make them eternally happy, and 


to form to himſelf a nation of ſaints and juſt perſons, who are 
all of them ſo many kings and conquerors. It is for their 
ſakes only, that the whole world doth ſubſiſt; and when the 
number of them ſhall he complete, (5) ©* Then (ſays St. Paul). 
„ cometh the end and conſummation of all things, when Jeſus. 
„ Chriſt ſhall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
* the Father; when he ſhall have put down. all rule, and all 
Can a writer, who ſees in the prophecies of Daniel that the 
ſeveral empires of the world, after having ſubſiſted the time 


determined for them by the ſovereign diſpoſer of kingdoms, 


do all terminate and center in the empire of jeſus Chriſt > 
Can a writer, I ſay, amidſt all theſe prophane objects, forbear 
turning his eyes. now and then towards that great and divine. 
one, and not have it always in view, at leaſt at a diſtance, as 
the end and conſummation of all other? —- > 


* 5 


Seer. III. The loft hear ef Cy rws, The death of that 


prance. 3 1 
equally beloved by 

his own natural ſubjects, and by thoſe of the con- 
quered nations, he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his labours 
and victories, His empire was bounded on the eaſt by the river 
Indus, on the north by the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, on the 
weſt by the Egean ſea, and on the ſouth by Ethiopia and the ſea 


ö heh | theſe: 
(5) x Cor, xv. 4. (e] Cyrop, I. vill. P. 233, Kc. od; 


— 
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theſe countries, ſpending generally ſeven months of the year 


* 


/ 


at Babylon in the winter ſeaſon, becauſe of the warmth. of that 
climate; three months at Suſa in the ſpring time, and two 
Months at Ecbatana, during the heat of the ſummer. . 


© Seven years being ſpent in this ſtate of tranquillity, Cyrus 
returned into Perſia, which was the ſeventh time from his ac- 


ceſſion to the whole monarchy ; And this ſhews, that he uſed 


to po regularly into Perſia once a year. Cambyſes had been 
now dead for ſome time, and Cyrus himſelf was grown pretty 


old, being at this time about ſeventy. years of age; thirty of 


which had paſſed fince his being firſt made general of the Per- 


ſian forces, nine from the taking of Babylon, and ſeven from 


his beginning to reign alone after the death of Cyaxares. | 


To the very laſt he“ enjoyed a vigorous ſtate of health, 
which was the fruit of his ſober and temperate life. And as 


they, who give themſelves up to drunkenneſs and debauchery, 


often feel all the infirmities of age, even whilſt they are young, 


Cyrus on the contrary in a very advanced age enjoyed all the. 
vigour and advantages of youth. x 5 


When he perceived the time of his death to draw nigh, he 


ordered his children, and the chief officers of the ſtate, to be 


aſſembled about him; and, after having thanked the gods for 
all their favours towards him through he courſe of his life, 
and implored the like protection for his children, his country, 


and his friends, he declared his eldeft ſon, Cambyſes, his ſuc- 


ceſſor, and left the other, whoſe name was Tanaoxares, ſeve- 


ral very conſiderable governments. He gave them both excel- 
lent inſtructions, by repreſenting to them, that the main ſtrength 


and ſupport of the throne was neither the vaſt extent of coun- 


tries, nor the number of forces, nor immenſe riches ; but a. 


due reſpe& for the gods, a good underſtanding between bre- 
thren, and the art of 


« in the name of the gods, to reſpect and love one another, 
„if you would retain any deſire to pleaſe me for the future. 


% For I do not think you will eſteem me to be no longer any. 


thing, . becauſe you will not ſee me after my death. You 
c never ſaw my foul to this inſtant: You muſt have known 
% however by its actions that it really exiſted. Do you be- 
4 lieve, that honours would ſtill be paid to thoſe whoſe bodies 


are now but aſhes, if their ſouls had no longer any being or 


« power ? No, no, my ſons, I could never imagine, that = 


Cyrus quidem apud Xenophon ; gat ſe unquam ſenſiſſe ſenectutem ſu- 
tem eo ſermone, quem murijens ha- | am imbecilliorem factam, quam ado- 
buit, cum admodum fenex eſſet, ne- | leſcentia fuiſſet, Cic, de Senect. n. 30. 


_—_ 


acquiring and preſerving true and faithful 
friends. I conjure you therefore, ſaid he, my dear children, 
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to them fear man 


or e r U 


remain after death, at leaſt fear the gods, who never die, 

who ſee all things, and whoſe power is infinite. Fear them, 

and let that fear prevent you from ever doing, or deliberat- 

ing to do, any thing OEM to religion and juſtice, Next 
1 


have not buried you in obſcurity, but have expoſed you upon 
this great theatre to the view of the whole univerſe. If your 
actions are guiltleſs and upright, be aſſured they will aug- 
ment your glory and power. For my body, my ſons, when 
life has forſook it, incloſe it neither in gold nor filver, nor 
any other matter whatſoever. RESTORE IT IMMEDIATELY 
TO. THE EARTH, Can it be more happy than in being 


ſoul only lived whilſt in a mortal body, and died when ſe- 
parated from it. But if I miſtake, and nothing of me ſhall 


blended, and in a manner incorporated with the benefac- 
e treſs, and common mother of human kind?“ After having 
3 his hand to be kiſſed by all that were preſent, finding 


imſelf at the point of death, be added theſe laſt words : 


« Adieu, dear children; may your lives be happy; carry my 
* laſt remembrance to your mother. And for you, my faithful 
friends, as well abſent as preſent, receive this laſt farewel, 
and may you live in peace.” After having ſaid this, he co- 
vered his face, and died equally lamented by all his people. 

(4) The order given by Cyrus to RESTORE H18 BODY TO 


THE EARTH, is in my opinion very remarkable. He would 


have thought it diſgraced and injured, if incloſed .in gold or 
ſilver. ResTore IT TO THE EARTH, ſays he. Where did 
that prince learn, that it was from thence it derived its origi- 
nal? Behold one of thoſe precious traces of tradition as old 
as the world. Cyrus, after having done good to his ſubjects 


during his whole life, demands to be incorporated with the 
perpetuate that goods 


earth, that benefactreſs of human race, to 


in ſome meaſure, even after his death. 79 


"IX Charatter and praiſe of C #5 


Cyrus may juſtly be conſidered, as the wiſeſt conqueror, and 


the moſt accompliſhed prince to be found in prophane hiſtorys 
He was poſſeſſed of all the qualities requiſite to — a great 
man; wiſdom, moderation, courage, magnanimity, noble ſen- 
timents, a wonderful ability in managing mens tempers and 
gaining their affections, a thorough knowledge of all the parts 
of the military art as far as that age had carried it, à vaſt ex- 

' _ | Ji tent 

(d) A. M. 3475» Ant. J. C, 529. 


nd, and the ages to come. The gods 
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190 | 5 
tent of genius and capacity for forming, and an equal ſteadfs 
neſs and prudence for executing the greateſt projects. 

It is very common for thoſe heroes, who ſhine in the field, 
and make a great figure in the time of action, to make but a 


THE HISTORY 


yery poor one upon other occaſions, and in matters of a differ- 
ent nature, We are aſtoniſhed, when we ſee them alone and 
without their armies, to find what a difference there is between 


2 general and a great man; to ſee what low ſentiments and 


mean things they are capable of in private life; how they are 


influenced by jealouſy, and governed by intereſt; how diſa- - 
ae and odious they render themſelves by their haughtʒß 


eportment and arrogance, which they think neceſſary to pre 
ſerve their authority, and which only ſerve to make them hate 


and deſpiſed. | (oe . 
Cyrus had none of theſe defects. He appeared always the 
ſame, that is, always great, even in the moſt indifferent mat- 


ters. Being aſſured of his greatneſs, of which real merit was 
the foundation and ſupport, he thought of nothing more than 


to render himſelf affable, and eaſy of acceſs: And whatever 


he ſeemed to loſe by this condeſcending, humble demeanour, 


was abundantly compenſated by the cordial affection, and ſin- 


cere reſpect it procured from his people. 


Never was any prince a greater maſter of the art of inſinu- 


ation, fo. neceſſary for thoſe that govern, and yet ſo little un- 
derſtood or practiſed. He knew perfectly what advantages 


: may reſult from a ſingle word rightly timed, from an obliging 
carriage, from a command tempered with reaſon, from a little 


praiſe in granting a favour, and from ſoftening a refuſal with 
expreſſions of concern and good-will. His hiſtory abounds 
with beauties of this kind, | 15 5 
He was rich in a ſort of wealth which moſt ſovereigns want, 
who are poſſeſſed of every thing but faithful friends, and whoſe 
indigence in that particular is concealed by the ſplendor and 
affluence, with which they are ſurrounded, “ Cyrus was be- 


loved, becauſe he himſelf had a love for others: For has a man 


any friends, or does he deſerve to have any, when he himſelf 


is void of friendſhip ? Nothing affects us more, than to ſee in 


Xenophon, the manner in which Cyrus lived and converſed 
with his friends, always preſerving as much dignity, as was 
requiſite. to keep;up a due decorum, and yet infinitely removed 
from; that ill-judged haughtineſs, which deprives the great of 
the moſt innocent and agreeable pleaſure in life, that of con- 


verſing freely and ſociably with perſons of merit, though of 
- an inferior ſtation. - WO. 


The 


0 Habes amicos, quia amicus ipſe es. Paneg. Trojan 


U 


© 
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ſtant inde 


The uſe he made of his friends may ſerve as a perfect model 
to all perſons in authority. (e) His friends had received from 
him not only the liberty, but an expreſs command to tell him 
whatever they thought. And though he was much ſuperior to 
all his officers, in underſtanding, yet he never undertook any 
thing, without aſking their advice: And whatever was to be 
done, whether it was to reform any thing in the government, 
to make changes in the army, or to form a new eniterprize, he 
would always have every man ſpeak his ſentiments, and would 
often make uſe of them to correct his own: So different wag 
he from the perſon mentioned by Tacitus, (FJ) who thought | 


it a ſufficient reaſon. for rejecting the moſt excellent project or 


advice, that it did not proceed from himſelf: Confilii, quamwvit 
egregii, quod ipſe non afferret, inimicus. Ree” 1 
(2 rate obſerves, that during the whole time of Cyrus's 
government he was never heard to ſpeak one rough or angry 
word: Cujus /lmme in imperiv nemo unguam verbum ullum aſpgrius 
audjvit. What a great encomium for a prince is comprehended 
in that ſhort ſentence } Cyrus muſt have been a very great maſ- 
ter of himſelf, to be able, in the midſt of 10 mack agitation, 
and in ſpite of all the intoxicating effects of ſovereign power, 
always to preſerve his mind in ſuch a ſtate of calmneſs and 


compoſure, that no croſſes, diſappointments, or unforeſeen ac- 


cidents ſhould ever ruſlle its tranquill ity, or provoke him to 
utter any harſh or offenſive expreſſion. ne 


8 : 34 * 4, LIES SI Cifte — 841 % 3: * ? ELIF” | 
But, what was ſtill greater in him, and more truly royal 


than all this, was his ſtedfaſt perſuaſion, that all his labours 
and endeavours ought to tend to the happineſs of his people; 
() and that it was not by the ſplendor of riches, by pompous 
equipages, luxurious living, or a magnificent table, that 


king ought to Ae aig ume, from his ſubjects, but by a 
dee of metit in every, kind, and particulatly by a. con- 
| efatigable. care and'vigilance to promote their intereſts, 
and ſecure the publick welfare and tranquillity. He ſaid him- 


ſelf one day, as he was diſcourſing with his courtiers üpon the 
duties of a king, that a prince ought to conſider himſelf às a 


* ſhepherd z (the image under which both ſacred and prophane 
re ond repreſented good Kings) and that he ought 'to have- 
the ſame vigilance, care and goodneſs, lt is his duty (ſays 
** he) to watch, that his people may live jn ſafety and quiet; 
* to charge himſelf with anxieties and cares, t at they may 
F + 32S "4 143 4443 3 F437 M310 «£: £192 * ne $3308 ST 66 2 
ff. . m 2409 Jag be . 
1 (e) Plat. * iii. qe Leg. p. 694. 1 10 (7) Hit, I. i. c. 26. TT. 1 Lib, bs 
Epift, a. ad Q, fratrem. (5) Cyrop., J. i. p. 27. 4 "4 1 -* 
„Der ſhalt feed, my people, {aid | May, Homer, in many places, 
Cod to David. 2 Sam. Ve 2, Togeire Fo © ts ho 
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11 
d be exempt from them; to chuſe whatever is falutary for 
te them, and remove what is hurtful and prejudicial; to place t 
6% his delight in ſeeing them increaſe and multiply, and vali- | 
c antly expoſe his on perſon in their defence and protection. 
4 This (ſays he) is the natural idea, and the juſt image of a ; ] 
& good king. It is reaſonable at the ſame time, that his ſubjects 
ow ould render him all the ſervice he ſtands. in need of; but t 
be jt is ſtill more reaſonable, that he ſhould labour to make \ 
4 them happy; becauſe it is for that very end that he is their : 
king, as much as it is the end and office of a ſhepherd to J 
6 / THER TID; AG 
Indeed, to be the commonwealth's guardian, and to be king; F 
to be for the people, and to be their ſovereign, is but one and 1 
the ſame thing. A man is born for others, when he is born to n 
overn, becauſe the reaſon and end of governing others is onl7 el 
to be uſeful and ſerviceable to them. The very baſis and foun- 8 
dation of the condition of princes is not to be for themſelves ; i 
the very character of their greatneſs is, that they are conſe- b 
| crated to the publick good. They may properly. be conſidered b 
as light, which is placed on high, only to.diffuſe and ſhed. its 0 
beams on every thing below. Are ſuch ſentiments as theſe any th 
diſparagement to the dignity of the regal ſtate? _ 7 | 
It was by the concurrence of all theſe virtues that Cyrus hs: 
founded ſuch an extenſive empire in ſo ſhort a time; that he * 
peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his conqueſts for ſeveral years; 85 
that he made himſelf ſo much eſteemed and beloved, not only N 
by his own natural ſubjects, but by all the nations he had con- 7 
quered; that after his death he was univerſally regretted as the ky 
common father of all the people. FF f 
We ought not for our parts to be r that Cyrus was T1 
To accompliſhed in every virtue (it will eafily be underſtood, | 
that I ſpeak only of pagan virtues) becauſe we know it was 3 
God himſelf, who had formed him to be the inſtrument and oy 
agent of his gracious deſigns towards his. peculiar people. * 
Wben I ſay that God himſelf had formed this prince, I do Fe 
mot mean that he did it by any ſenſible miracle, or that he be 
Immediately made him ſach, as we admire him in the accounts Fr 
we have of him in hiſtory. God gave him a happy genius, "0 
and implanted in his mind the ford, of all the nobleſt qualities, _ 
diſpoſing his heart at the ſame time to aſpire after the moſt 48 
excellent and ſublime virtues. But above all he took care, that 1 
this happy genius ſhould be cultivated by a good education, 4 
and by that means be prepared for the great deſigns, for which * 
he intended him. We may venture io ſay, without fear of 
being miſtaken, that the greateſt excellencies in Cyrus were 


owing to his education,. where the confounding .him, in ſome 
fort, with the reſt of the ſubjects, and the keeping him under 
the ſame ſubjeQion to the authority of his teachers, ſerved to 
eradicate that pride, which is ſo natural to princes ; taught 


him to hearken to advice, and to obey before he came to com- 


mand; inured him to hardſhip and toil ;, accuſtomed him to 
temperance and ſobriety ; and in a word rendered him ſuch, as 
we have ſeen him throughout his whole conduct, gentle, modeft, 
affable, obliging, compaſſionate, an enemy to all luxury and 
pride, and ſtill more ſo to flattert. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch a prince is one of the mbft 
precious and valuable gifts that heaven can make to mortal 
men. The infidels themſelves have acknowledged this truth; 
nor has the darkneſs of their falſe religion been able to hide 
theſe two remarkable truths from their obſervation, that all 
good kings are the gift of God, and that fuch a gift includes 
many others; for nothing can be ſo excellent as that which 
bears the moſt perfect reſemblance to the Deity ; and the no- 
bleſt image of the Deity is a juſt, moderate, chaſte and virtu- 
"ous prince, who reigns with no other view, than to eſtabliſh 
the reign of juſtice and virtue. This is the portraiture which 
Pliny has left us of Trajan, and which has a great reſemblance 
with that of Cyrus. (i) Nullum of preſtabilius & pulcrius Dei 
munus erga mortales, quam caſtus, & ſanAus, & Deo fimillimus 
princeps. 5 | 5 
When I narrowly examine this hero's life, methinks there 
ſeems to have been one circumſtance wanting to his glory, 
which would have enhanced it exceedingly, I mean that of 
having ſtruggled under ſome grievous calamity for ſome time, 
and of having his virtue tried by ſome fudden turn of fortune. 
I know indeed, that the emperor Galba, when he Ing Piſo, 
told him that the ſtings of proſperity were infinitely ſharper 
than thoſe of adverſity ; and that the former put the foul to a 
much ſeverer trial than the latter: (4) Fortunam adhuc tantum 
adver/am tuliſti; ſecundæ res acrioribus ftimulis explorant animos.. 
And the reaſon he pives is, that when misfortunes. come with 
their whole weight hpon a man's ſoul, ſhe exerts herſelf, and 
ſummons all her ſtrength to bear up the burden ; Whereas prof- 
perity attacking the mind ſecretly or inſenſibly, leaves it all its 
weakneſs, and inſinuates a poiſon into it, by ſo much the more 
dangerous, as it is the more ſubtle : 2uia miſeriæ tolerantur, 
felicitate corrumpimur. Er 1 


However, it muſt be owned that adverſity, when ſupported 


with nobleneſs and dignity, and ſurmounted by an invincible 
Vo. II. K Sol TH or a MENERs 
(i) Paneg. Traj. (% Hiſt. lib. i. c. 15. 
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patience, add $ a great luſtre to a prince's glory, and ives him 
Feen to diſplay many fine qualities and virtues, Which would 
have been concealed in the boſom of proſperity ; as a great- 
"neſs of mind, independent of every thing without; an unſha- 


ken conſtancy, proof againſt the ſevereſt ſtrokes of fortune; 


an intrepidity of ſoul animated at the fight of danger; a fruit- 
Ethel in expedients improving even 13 erofles and diſap- 
pointments; a preſence of mind, which views, and provides 
againſt every thing; and laſtly, a firmneſs of ſoul, that not 
only ſuffices to itſelf, but is capable of ſupporting others. 

(J) Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himſelf "informs 
us, that during the whole courſe of his life, which was pretty 
long, the happineſs of it was never interrupted by any unfor- 
tunate accident; and that in all his deſigns the ſucceſs had an- 
ſwered his utmoſt expectation. But he acquaints us at the fame 
time with another thing almoſt incredible, and Which was the 


ſource of all that moderation and evenneſs of temper, ſo con- 


ſpicuous in him, and for which he can never be ſufficiently ad- 
mired; namely, that in the midſt of his uninterrupted proſ- 
perity he ſtill preſerved in his heart a ſecret fear, proceeding 
from the changes and misfortunes that might happen: And 
this prudent fear was not only a (n) preſervative againſt inſo- 
Jence, but even againſt intemperate -x... 
There remains one point more to be examined, with regard 
to this prince's reputation and character; I mean the nature of 
his victories and conqueſts, upon which I ſhall touch but light- 
W., If theſe were founded only upon ambition, injuſtice and 


violence, Cyrus would be fo far from meriting the praiſes be- 


flowed upon him, that he would deſerve to be ranked among 
&hoſe famous robbers of the univerſe, thoſe publick enemies to 
mankind, * who acknowledge no right but 'that of force ; 
who looked upon the common rules of juſtice as laws which 
only private perſons were obliged to obſerve, and derogatory 
to the majeſty of kings ; who ſet no other bounds to their de- 
ſigns and pretenſions, than their incapacity of carrying them 
any further; who ſacrificed the lives of millions to their par- 
ticular ambition; who made their glory conſiſt in ſpreading 
defolation, and deſtruction, like fires and torrents; and + who 
reigned as bears and lions would do, if they were ee 

| , This 


() Cyrop-1, viii. p. 234. (n) Ox ela ubya pores, 83 d gανeł«ba. 
kante tage. "7 | EE 

* 1d in ſumma fortuna æquius | + Quz alia vita eſſet, 6 leones 
qudd validius. Et ſua retinere private | urfique regnarent? Sen. de Clem. lib. 
comiis: de alienis ceriare regiam lau- | i, cap. 26. | | 
dem eſſe. Tacit, Annal. lib, xv. cap. 1. '$ 
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This is indeed the true character of the greateſt part. of thoſe 
pretended heroes the world admires; and by ſuch ideas as theſe, 


we ought to correct the impreſſion made upon our minds by the 
undue praiſes of ſome hiſtorians, and the ſentiments of many. 


deceived by falſe images of greatneſs. 

I do not know, whether I am not biaſled in favonr of Cy- 
rus; but he ſeems to me to have been of a very different cha- 
racter from thoſe conquerors, whom I have juſt now deſcribed. 
Not that I would juſtify Cyrus * reſpect, or repreſent 
him as exempt from ambition, which uadoubtedly was the 


' ſoul of all his undertakings; but he certainly reverenced the 
laws, and knew that there are unjuſt wars, which whoever un- 


dertakes without a juſt foundation, renders himſelf accoantable 
for all the blood that is ſhed. Now every war is of this ſort, to 
which the prince is induced by no other motive than that of 
enlarging his conqueſts, of acquiring a vain reputation, or ren- 
-dering himſelf terrible to his neighbours. 5 


(A) Cyrus, as we have ſeen, at the beginning of the * 


founded all his hopes of ſucceſs on the juſtice of his cauſe, and 
repreſented to his ſoldiers, in order to inſpire them with the 
greater courage and confidence, that they were not the aggreſ- 

ors; that it was the enemy that attacked them; and that 
therefore they were entitled to the protection of the gods, who 
ſeemed themſelves to have put their arms into their hands, that 
they might fight in defence of their friends and allies, unjuſtly 
oppreſſed. If we carefully examine Cyrus's conqueſts, we ſhall 


find that they were all. conſequences of the victories he obtained 


over Crœſus, king of Lydia, who was maſter of the greateſt 
part of the leſſer Aſia; and over the king of Babylon, who 
was maſter of all upper Aſia, and many other countries; both 
which princes were the aggreſſors. | | 


With good reaſon therefore is Cyrus repreſented as-one of 


the , greateſt princes recorded in hiſtory; and his reign juſtly 


. propoſed as the model of a perfect 8 which it could 
not be, unleſs juſtice had been the baſis and foundation of it: 
* Cyrus à Xenophonte ſeriptus ad jufti Mien iuperii. 1 


Sscr. IV, Vberein HeRopoTus and XRNOr HOH differ: int 
8 — * their accounts of Cx Rus. & 5 
I Erodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree in the ſub- 
1 ſtance and moſt eſſential part of Cyrus's hiſtory, and par- 


ticularly in what relates to his expedition againſt Babylon, and 


his other copqueſts ; yet differ extremely in the accounts they 
K 2 - give 
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give of ſeveral very important facts, as the birth and death 0 
that prince, and the eſtabliſhment of the Perſian empire. 
therefore think myſelf obliged to give a ſuccinct account” of 
what Herodotus relates as to theſe points. f 
s) He tells us, as Juſtin does after him, that Aſtyages, king 
of the Medes, being warned by a frightful dream, that the ſon, 
who was to be born of his daughter, would dethrone him, did 
therefore marry his daughter Mandana to a Perſian of an ob- 
ſcure birth and fortune, whoſe name was Cambyſes: This 
daughter being delivered of a ſon, the king commanded Har- 
pagus, one of his principal officers, to deſtroy the infant. He, 
inſtead of killing the child, put it into the hands of one of the 
king's ſhepherds, and ordered him to leave it expoſed in a 
foreſt. But the child, being miraculouſly preſerved, and ſe- 
cretly brought up by the ſhepherd's wife, was afterwards known 
to be the ſame by his grandfather, who contented himſelf with 
baniſhing him to the moſt remote parts of Perſia, and vented 


tao a feaſt, and entertained with the Heſh of his own ſon. Se- 
veral years after, young Cyrus, being informed by Harpagus 
who he was, and being encouraged by his counſels and remon- 
ſtrances, raiſed an army in Perſia, marched againſt Aſtyages, 
came to a battle, and defeated him, and ſo transferred the em- 
pire from the Medes to the Perſians. | | 3 
(-p) The ſame Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner little 
becoming ſo great a conqueror. This prince, according to 
him, carried his arms againſt the Scythians ; and, after having 
attacked them, in the firſt battle feigned a flight, leaving a 
reat quantity of wine and proviſions behind him in the field. 
5+ he Scythians did not fail to ſeize the booty. When they had 
- drank largely and were afleep, Cyrus returned upon them, and 
obtained an eaſy victory, taking a vaſt number of priſoners, 
amongſt whom was the ſon of the queen, named [Tomyris, 
who commanded the army. This young captive prince, whom 
Cyrus refuſed to reſtore to his mother, being recovered from 
his drunken fit, and not-able -to endure to ſee. himſelf a pri- 
ſoner, killed himſelf. with his own hand. His mother Tomy- 
Tis, animated with a deſire of revenge, gave the Perſians a 
ſecond battle, and feigning a flight, as they had done before, 
by that means drew them into an ambuſh, and killed above 
two hundred thouſand of their men, together with their king 
Cyrus. Then ordering Cyrus's head to be cut off, ſhe flung 
it into a veſſel full of blood, inſulting him at the ſame time 


(o) Her, I. i. e. 20 —130. Juſtin, I. i, e. 4, 6, (4) Her, I. i. 
©, 205—2T4, Juftin. I, 1. C. 8. . | 1855 4 


all his wrath upon the unfortunate Harpagus, whom he invited 
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| with theſe opprobrious words, Now glut thy/elf" wvith Blood, 


in which thou haſt always delighied, aud of which thy thirft has 
always been inſatiable. 5 5 

The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus's infancy, and 
firſt adventures, has much more the air of a romance; than of 
an hiſtory. And, as to the manner of his death, what proba- 
bility is there, that a prince, ſo experienced in war, and no 


leſs renowned for his prudence than for his bravery, ſhould ſo 


eaſily fall into an ambuſcade Jaid: by a woman for him? (g) 
What the ſame hiſtorian relates concerning. his haſty violent 
paſſion, and his childiſh revenge upon the Þ river, in which 
one of his ſacred horſes was drowned, and which he immedi- 
ately cauſed to be cut by his army into three hundred and fixty 


channels, is directly repugnant to the idea we have of Cyrus, 


who; was a prince of extraordinary moderation and temper- 
Beſides, (r) is it at all probable, that Cyrus, who was march- 
ing to the conqueſt of Babylon, ſhould ſo idly waſte his time 
when ſo precious to him, ſhould ſpend the ardor of his troops 
in ſuch- an unprofitable piece of work, and miſs the opportu- 
nity of ſurpriſing the Babylonians, by amuſing bimſelf with a 
ridiculous war with a. river, inſtead of carrying it againſt his 
enemies ? z Ws FEIIY FEY ; | 
But, what decides this point unanſwerably in favour of Xe- 
nophon, is the conformity we find between him and the holy 
ſcripture; where we ſee, that inſtead of Cyrus's having raiſed 
the Perhan-.empire upon the ruins of that of the Medes (as 
Herodotus relates it) thoſe two nations attacked Babylon to- 
gether, and united their forces, to reduce the formidable power 
of the Babylonian monarchy, _.. | 
From whence then could ſo great a difference, as there is 
between theſe two hiſtorians proceed? Herodotus himſelf. ex- 
plains it to us. In the very place, where he gives the account 
of Cyrus's birth, and in that where he ſpeaks of his death, he 
acquaints us, that even at that time thoſe two great events 
were related different ways. Herodotus followed that which 
pleaſed bim beſt, for it appears that he was fond of extraor- 
dinary and wonderful things, and was very credulous. Xene- 


phon was.gf a graver diſpoſition, and of leſs credulity ; and 


in the very beginning of his hiſtory acquaints us, that he had 
taken great care and pains to inform himſelf of Cyrus's birth, 
education, and character. „„ „ © 37 -Drehe wield 
V K 32» Caan 
(2) Her, I. i. c. 189. (r} Sen. I. iii. de Ira, e. at. E 
_® Satia te, inquit, ſanguine, quem | fuiſti. Fuftin, I. i. c. 8. 
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cording to Polyenus, to facilitate this enterprize, (ww) Camby- 


n 


"0 E A A Tg 5. 7 
The HISTORY of C AMBYSES, 


1 AS ſoon as Cambyſes was ſeated: in the throne, he re- 


IX qſolved to make war againſt Egypt, for a particular 
affront, which; according; to Herodotus, he pretended to have 


- received: from Amaſis: Of this I have already given an ac- 
count. But it is more probable, that Amaſis, who had ſub- 
mitted to Cyrus, and become tributary to him, might draw 


this war upon himſelf, by refuſing, after Cyrus's death, to 


Pay the ſame homage and tribute to his ſucceſſor, and by at- 


tempting to ſhake off his yoke. . „„ 
(e] Cambyſes, in order to carry on the war with ſueceſs, 
made vaſt preparations both by ſea and lande. The Cypriots 


and Phœnicians furniſhed him with ſhips. As for his land- 


army, he added to his own troops a great number of Grecians, 
Jonjans, and Holians, which made up the principal part of 


his forces. But none was of greater ſervice to him in this war, 


than Phanes of Halicarnaſſus; who being the commander of 


| ſome auxiliary Greeks, in che ſeruice of Amaſis, and being 


ſome way or other difſatisfied with fhat prince, came over to 
Cambyfes, and gave him ſack intelligence concerning the na- 
ture of the country, the ſwength of the enemy, and tlie ſtats 
of his affairs, as very much facilitated the furcefs of his ex- 
pedition. It was partieularty by his advice, that het eonttacted 
with an Arabian king, whoſe territorjes lay between the con- 


fines of Paleſtine and Bgypt; to. furniſh. his army with water 


during their march through the deſert, that lay between thoſe 
wo ebuntties: Whieb agreement that prines fulfilled, by ſend- 


ing the water en the backs of camels, without which Cambyles 


could never have marebed his army that way... = 

() Having made all theſe preparations, he invaded Egypt 
in che fourth year of his reign. When he was arrived upon 
the frontiers, he was informed that Amaſis was juft dead; and 
that Pfanimenitus, his ſon, who ſucceeded him, was buſy in 
gathering all his forces" together; to hinder bim from penetrat- 

ng in to his kingdom. Before Cambyſes could open a paſſage 
zuto the country, it was neceffary he ſhould. render himſelf 


maſter of Pelufam, which: was the key of Egypt on the ſide 


he invaded it. Now Peluſium was ſo trong a place, that in all 
likelihood it muſt have ſtopped him a great while. But ac- 


fes 


() A. M. 3475. Ant. J. C. 529, Herod, I. Hi. e. 13. (e) Herod, 


| iii. . 49 · (7) Ibid, Co JO» (w) P olyen. J. vii. 
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ſes invented tbe following ſtratagem. Being informed, that 
the whole garriſon conſiſted of Egyptians, he placed in the 
front of his army a great number of cats, dogs, ſheep, and 
other animals, which were looked upon as ſacred by that na- 
tion; and then attacked the city by ſtorm. The ſoldiers of 
the garriſon not daring either to fling a dart, or ſhoot an arrow 
that way, for fear of hitting ſome of thoſe animals, Cambyſes 


£ 


became maſter of the place without oppoſition. 
() When Cambyſes had got poſſeſſion of the city, Pſamme- 
nitus advanced with a great army, to ſtop his progreſs; and'a 
confiderable battle enſued between them. But before they en- 
gaged, the Greeks, who were in Plammenitus's army, in order 
to be revenped of Phanes for his revolt, took his children, 
7 been obliged to leave in Egypt when he fled, cut 
their throats between the two camps, and in preſence of the 


two armics, drank their blood. This outrageous cruelty did 
not procure them the victory. The Perſians, enraged at fo 


horrid a ſpectacle, fell upon them with great fury, quickly routed 
and overthrew the whole Egyptian army, of which the greateſt 
part were killed upon the ſpot. Thoſe that could fave them- 
ſelves eſcaped to Memphis. | | ge”, 
( On occaſion of this battle Herodotus takes notice of an 
extraordinary circumſtance, of which he himſelf was a witneſs. 
The bones of the Perſians and Egyptians were ſtill in the place 
where the battle was fought, but ſ2parated from one another. 
The ſkulls of the Egyptians were ſo hard, that a violent ſtroke 


of a ſtone would hardly break them; and thoſe of the Perſians 


ſo ſoft, that you might break them, or pierce them through, 
with the greateſt caſe imaginable. The reaſon of this differ- 
ence was, that the former, from their infancy, were accuſtomed 
to have their heads ſhaved, and to go uncovered, whereas th 
latter had their heads always covered with their tiara's, whic 
is one of their principal ornaments. | 97 TEE 
(z) Cambyſes, having purſued the run-aways to Memphis, 
ſent an herald into the city, in a veſſel of Mitylene, by the 


river Nile, on which Memphis ſtood, to ſummon the inhabi- 


tants to ſurrender. But the people, tranſported with rage, fell 
upon the herald, and tore him to pieces, and all that were with 


him. Cambyſes, having ſoon after taken the place, fully re- 


| ad been of his people maſſacred, 
to be publickly executed. Among theſe was the eldeſt ſon of 
Pſammenitus. As for the king himſelf, Cambyſes was inclined 

I * 24 | e 551.7 or 


venged the indignity, cauſing ten times as many Egyptians, of 


(x) Herod, I. iii. c. 11. | ( ) Cap, 8 (z) Cap. 13. 
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t@ treat him kindly. He not only ſpared his life, hut appointed 
Aim an honourable maintenance. But the Egyptian monarch, 
little affected with this kind uſage, did what he could to raiſe 
new troubles and commotions, in order to recover his king- 
dom; as a puniſhment for which he was made to drink bull's 
blood, and died immediately. His reign laſted but ſix months; 
after which all Egypt ſubmitted 'to the conqueror. On. the 
news of this ſucceſs the Libyans, the Cyrenians, and the Bar- 
ceans, all ſent ambaſſadors with preſents to Cambyſes, to make 
him their ſubmiſſions. 8 1 - „„ 
(a) From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, which was 


of its tomb; and, after having expoſed it to a thouſand indig- 
nities in his own preſence, he ordered it to be caſt into the fire, 
and to be hurnt; which was a thing equally contrary to the 
cuſtoms of the Perſians and Egyptians. The rage this prince 
teſtified againſt the dead carcaſe of Amafis, ſhews to what a 
aer thy hoy his perſon. Whatever was the cauſe of that 
averſion, it ſeems to have been one of the chief motives Cam- 
byſes had of carrying his arms into Egypt, | 5 
(5) The next year, which was the ſixth of his reign, he re- 
ſolved to make war in three different countries; againſt ths 
Carthaginians, the Ammouians, and the Ethiopians. The firſt 
of theſe projets he was obliged to lay aſide, becauſe the Phœ- 
nicians, without whoſe aſſiſtance he could not carry on that 
war, refuſed to ſuccour him againſt the Carthaginians, who 
were deſcended from them, Carthage being originally a Ty- 
rian colony. 3 | | 
(c) But, being determined to invade the other two nations, 
he ſent ambaſſadors into Ethiopia, who under that character 
were to act as ſpies for him, to learn the ſtate and ſtrength of 
the country, and give him intelligence of both. They car- 
ried preſents along with them, ſuch as the Perſians were uſed 
_40-make, as purple, golden bracelets, compound perfumes, and 
wine. Theſe preſents, amongſt which there was nothing uſe- 
ful, or ſerviceable to life, except the wine, were deſpiſed by 
the Ethiopians ; neither did they make much more account of 
mis ambaſſadors, whom they took for what they really were, 


was willing after his way to make a preſent to the king of Per- 
ſia; and taking a bow in his hands, which a Perſian was fo far 
from being able to draw, that he could ſcarce lift it, he drew 
it in preſence of the ambaſſadors, and told them : This is 

£24 &* 1 . - * MN A e the 

(a) Herod. lib. iii. e. 16. (5) Cap. 17, 19. (c) Cap. 20—24. 


the burying-place of the kings of Egypt. As ſoon as he en- 
tered the palace, he cauſed the body of Amaſis to be taken out 


ſpies and enemies in diſguiſe. However, the king of Ethiopia 
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_ the preſent and-the:counſel the king of Ethiopia gives the 


% king of Perſia. When the Perſians ſhall be able to uſe a bow 
1% of this | bigneſs and ſtrength, with as much eaſe as I have 
* now bent it, then let him come to attack the Ethiopians, 
and bring more troops with him than Cambyſes is maſter of. 
% In the mean time, let them thank the gods for not having 
«© put jit into the hearts of the Ethiopians to extend their do- 
« minions/ beyond their own country. x 
(4) This anſwer having enraged. Cambyſes, he commanded: 
his army to begin their march immediately, without conſider- 


1 


ing, that he neither had proviſions, nor any thing neceſſary for 


ſuch an expedition: But he left the Grecians behind him, in 
r eee country, to keep it in ſubjection during his 
„ , lt ads ail 1105 on nh - 

(e) As ſoon as he arrived at Thebes, in upper Egypt, he de- 
tached fifty thouſand of his men, againſt the Ammonians, or- 
dering them to ravage the country, and to deſtroy the temple- 
of Jupiter Ammon, which was famous there. But, after they- 
had made feveral days march in the deſert, a violent wind 
blowing from the ſouth, brought ſuch a vaſt quantity of ſand 
2 the army, that the men were all overwhelmed, and buried 
unqer iti. 8 ee eee 

In the mean time, Cambyſes marched forwards like a mad 
man towards the Ethiopians, notwithſtanding his being deſti- 
tute of all ſorts of proviſions; which quickly cauſed a terrible 
famine ih his army. He had ſtill time, ſays Herodotus, to re- 
medy this evil: But Cambyſes would have thought: it a diſ- 
honour to have deſiſted from his undertaking, and therefore 
he proceeded in his expedition. Ar firſt his army was obliged! 


to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of trees: But, coming 


afterwards into a country entirely barren, they were reduced to 
the neceſſity of eating their: beaſts of burden. At laſt: they / 
were brought to ſuch a cruel extremity, as to be obliged to eat: 
one another; every tenth man, upon whom the lot fell, being 
doomed to ſerve as meat for his companions; a meat, ſays Se- 
neca, more cruel and terrible than famine itſelf: () Deci mum 
quemgue ſortiti, alimentum habuerunt fams ſevias. Notwith, 
ſtanding all this, the king ſtill perſiſted in his deſign, or rather 
in his madneſs, nor did, the miſerable deſolatiom of his army: 

make him ſenſible of his error. But at. length, beginning to 
be afraid for his o perſon, he ordered them to return. Du- 

ring all this dreadful famine among the troops (who would 

believe it ?) there was no abatement of delicacies at his table, 


and camels were ſtill reſerved to carry his kitehen- furniture, 


and 
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and the inſtruments of his luxury: (g) Str abuntur lt intrrint 
| eneroſe aver, & inflrumeinia epulurum camelis vehebamar, cum 
wma A e an, eius quis malt periret, quis pejùs vierer. : 
16 | The remainder of his army, of which the greateſt part was 
| Toft in this expedition, he brought back to Thebes ; () where 
he ſueceeded much better in the war he declared againſt the 
| Span he found more eaſy to be conquered than men. 
Thebes was full of temples, that were incredibly rich and 
magnificent. All theſe Cambyſes pillaged, and then ſet them 
on fire. The richneſs of theſe temples'muſt have been vaſtly 
reat, fince the very remains, ſaved from the flames, amounted 
d an immenſe ſum, three hundred talents: of gold, and two 
thouſand three hundred talents of filver. (:) He likewiſe car- 
ried away at this time the famous circle of gold, that encom- 
pe the tomb of king Ozytnandias, being three hundred and 
fty-five cubits in circumference, and in which were reprefented 
all the motions of the ſeveral conſtellationns. 
) From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where he dif- 
miſſed all the Greeks, and ſent them to their reſpective homes: 
Bat on his return into the city, finding it full of rejoicings, he 
fell into a great rage, ſuppoſing all this to have been for the 
ill ſucceſs of his expedition. He therefore called the magiſ- 
trates before him, to know the meaning of theſe publick re- 
Joicings; and upon their telling him, that it was becauſe they 
| Had ound their god Apis, he would not believe them, but 
Cauſed them to be put to death, as impoſtors that inſulted him 
and his misfortunes. And then he ſent for the prieſts, who 
made him the ſame anſwer : Upon which he replied, that ſince 
their god was ſo kind and familiar as to appear among them, 
4 he would be acquainted with him, and therefore commanded 
him forthwith to be brought to him. But, when inſtead of a 
god he faw a calf, he was ftrangely aſtoniſhed, and falling 
again into a rage, he drew out his dagger, and run it into the 
' thigh'of the beaſt; and then upbraiding the prieſts for their 
ſtupidity, in worſhipping a brute for a god, ordered them to 
be ſeverely whipt, and all the Egyptians in Memphis, that 
ſhould be found celebrating the feaſt of Apis, to be ſlain. The 
od was carried back to the temple, where he languiſhed of : 


. 


| his wound for fome time, and then died. ATP. 216 11 
| | £) The Egyptians fay, that after 'this fact, which they q 
f reckon to have been the higheſt inſtance of impiery that ever th 
| was committed among them, Cambyſes grew mad. But his in 
| - aftions ſhewed him to have been mad long before, of which ve 


1 D de Tra, I. ii. e. 20. (+) Diod. Sic. I. i. p. 43. (5) Ibid, p. 46. _ 
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he continued to give various inſtances: Among the reſt are 


„* 


theſe following. | | 
(n) He had a brother, the only fon of Cyrus beſides him- 
elf, and born of the ſame mother: His name, according to 
Xenophon, was Tanaoxares, but Herodotus calls him Smerdis, 
and Juſtin Mergis. He accompanied Cambyſes in his Egyp- 


tion expedition. But being the only perſon among all the Per- 


ſians, that could draw the bow, which Cambyſes's ambaſſa- 
dors brought him from the king of Ethiopia, Cambyſes from 


hence conceived ſuch a jealouſy againſt him, that he could bear 
bim no longer in the army, but ſent him back into Perſia. And 


not long after dreaming, that ſomebody told him that Smerdis 
fat on the throne, he conceived a ſuſpicion that his brother aſ- 
pired to the throne, and ſent after him into Perſia Peraxſpes, 
one of his chief confidents, with orders to put him to death, 
'which he accordingly executed. RI N 0 
() This murder was the cauſe of another ſtill more criminal: 
'Cambyſes had with him in the camp his youngeſt fiſter, whoſe: 


32 
> 


name was Meroe. Herodotus acquaints us after e 


+ 


manner his ſiſter became his wife. As the princeſs was eX- _ 


ceeding beautiful, Camby les abſolutely reſolved to marry het. 
To that end he called together all the judges of the Perſian, 


nation, to whom belonged the interpretation of their laws, to- 


know of them, whether there was any law, that would allow 
a brother to marry a ſiſter. The Judges, being unwilling on 
one hand directly to authorize ſuch an inceſtu6us marriage, 
and on the other, fearing the king's violent temper,. ſhould: 
they contradict him, endeavoured to find out a ſalvo, and Ave: 
him this crafty anſwer, That they had no law indeed which, 
permitted a brother to marry his fiſter, but they had a law: 
which allowed the king of Perſia to do what he pleaſed.. 
Which ſerving his purpoſe as well as a direct approbation, he: 
ſolemnly married her, and hereby gave the firſt example of that: 
inceſt, which was afterwards praiſed by moſt of his ſucceſ- 


ſors, and by ſome of them carried ſo far as to marry their own: 
daughters, how repugnant: ſoever it be to modeſty and good! 
order. This lady he carried with him in all his expeditions, 


and her name being Meroe, he from her gave that name to an 
iſland in the Nile, between Egypt and Ethiopia, on the con- 
uering of it; for ſo far he advanced in his wild march againſt 


v 1 
4 


the Ethiopians. The thing that gave occaſion to his murder- 


ing this princeſs, was as follows: One day Cambyſes was di- 
verting himſelf in ſeeing a combat between a young lion and a. 
| 6. to 
(m) Herod, 1, ini. c. 30. (=) Cap.. 37, 32. 
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J 
to bim that was engaged, came to his -aſfiftance,. and helped 
him to matter the lion. This adventure mightily delighted 
-Cambyſes, but drew tears from Meroe, who being obliged to 
tell her huſband the reaſon of her weeping, confeſſed, that 
this combat made her call to mind the fate of her brother Smer- 
dis, who had not had the ſame goed fortune as that little dog, 
There needed no more than this to excite the rage of this bru- 
tal prince, who immediately gave her, notwithſtanding her 
being with child, ſuch a blow with his foot on the belly, that 
ſhe died of it. So abominable a marriage deſerved no better 
;an end,. — 5 | 
(a) He cavſed alſo ſeveral of the principal of his followers 
to be buried alive, and daily ſacrificed ſome or other of them 
to his wild fury. He had obliged Prexaſpes, one of his prin- 
Cipal officers and favourites, to declare to him what his Perſian 
ſubjects thought and ſaid of him. They admire, Sir, (ſays 
. << Prexaſpes)- a great many excellent qualities they ſee in you, 
hut they are ſomewhat mortified at your immoderate love of 
% wine.“ I underftand you (replied the king) that is, they 
1 pretend that wine deprives me of my reaſon. You ſhall be 
judge of that immediately”. Upon which he began to drink 
exceſſively, pouring it down in larger quantities, than ever he 
had done at any time before. Then ordering Prexaſpes's fon, 
who was his chief cup-bearer, to ſtand upright at the end of 
the room, with his left hand upon his head, he took his bow, 
and levelled it at bim; and declaring that he aimed at his 
heart, let fly, and actually ſhot him in the heart. He then 
ordered his fide to. be opened, and ſhewing the father the 
| heart of his ſon, which the arrow had pierced, aſked him if 
an inſulting ſcoffing manner, if he had not a ſteady hand ? The 
.wretched father, who'ought not to have had either voice or life G 
-remaining after a {troke like this, was ſo mean: ſpirited as 7 
to reply: Apollo himſelf could not have ſhot better.“ Se- £ 
,neca, who copied this ſtory from Herodotus, after having ſhewn x 
his deteſtation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, con- { 
demns ſtill more the cowardly and monſtrous flattery of the f 
father : Sceleratius ielum illud laudatum eft, quam miſſum. ) 
(p) When Creafus took upon him to adviſe Cambyſes againſt , 
i theſe proceedings, and laid before him the ill conſequences 0 
they would lead to, he ordered him to be put to death. And, 


when thoſe who received his orders, knowing he would repent 

of it the next day, deferred the execution, he cauſed them all t 

to be put to death, becauſe they had not obeyed his commands, Wh, 

5-6 © : 7 | 7 * | | ; ' 2 | though | 1 
(e) Her. ii c. 34» 354 Sen. I. lil, de Ira, c. 14. (7) Her. : 


J. iii. Ce 36, : 
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though at the ſame time he expreſſed great joy that Creef 


F 


was alive. 


- It was about this time, Oretes, one of Cambyſes's ſatrapæ, 


who had the government of Sardis, after à very ſtrange 
and extraordinary manner brought about the death of Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos. The ſtory of this Polycrates is of ſo 
fingular a nature, that the reader will not be diſpleaſed, if. L 
repeat it here. eee | e 

(2) This Polycrates was a prince, who through the whole 
courſe of his life had been perfectly proſperous and ſucceſsful: 
in all his affairs, and had never met with the leaſt diſappoint- 


ment, or unfortunate accident, to diſturb his felicity. Amaſis, 


king of Egypt, his friend and ally, thought himſelf obliged: 


to ſend him a letter of admonition upon that ſubject. In this. 
letter he deelared to him, that he had terrible apprehenfion con- 


cerning his condition; that ſuch a long and uninterrupted: 
courſe of proſperity was to be ſuſpected; that ſome malignant, 
invidious god, who looks upon the fortune of men with a. 


jealous eye, would certainly ſooner or later bring ruin and. 


deſtruction upon him; that, in order to prevent ſuch. a fatal 
ſtroke, he adviſed him to procure ſome misfortune to himſelß, 
by ſome voluntary loſs, that he was perſuaded would. prove 
a ſenſible mortification to him. 725 Py 

The tyrant followed this advice. Having an — 


which he mightily eſteemed, particularly for its curious work 


manſhip, as he was walking upon the deck of one of his gal- 


leys, with his courtiers, he threw it into the ſea without any 


one's perceiving what he had done. Not many days after, ſome 
fiſhermen, having caught a fiſh of an extraordinary bigneſs, 
made a preſent of it to Polycrates. When the fiſh came to he 


opened, the king's ring was found in the belly of it. His ſur- 


priſe was very great, and his joy ſtill greater. | 
When Amafis heard what had happened, he was very dif- 


ferently affected with it. He writ- another letter to Polycrates, 


telling him, that, to avoid the mortification of ſeeing his friend 
and ally fall into ſome grievous calamity, he from that time 
renounced his friendſhip and alliance. A ftrange, whimical 
notion this.! as if friendſhip was merely. a name, or a title, 


deſtitute of all ſubſtance and reality. T 1 
(.) Be that as it will, the thing however did really happen, 
as the Egyptian king apprehended. Some years after, about 


the time Cambyſes fell ſick, Oretes, who, as I ſaid before, 


was his governor at Sardis, not being able to bear the reproach, 
| Which another /arrapa had made him in a private quarrel, of 


PS 


 -» (9) Her. I. iii. e. 3-43. fr) Ibid, c. 120125. . 
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| - his not having yet conquered the iſle of Samos, which lay 6 


near his government, and would be ſo: commodious for his 
maſter ; Oretes upon this reſolved at any rate to deſtroy Poly- 
 erates, that he might get poſſeſſion of the iſland. The way 
"he took to effect his defign was this. He feigned an inclination 
upon ſome pretended diſcontent to revolt from Cambyſes ; but 
muſt, firſt take cane,. he ſaid, how to ſecure his treaſure and 
effects; for which end he was determined to depoſit them in 
the hands of Polycrates, and at the ſame time make him a 
2 of one half of it, which would enable him to conquer 
Jonia, and the adjacent iſſands, a thing he had long had in 
view. Oretes knew tbe tyram loyed money, and paſſionately 
' ieoveted to enlarge his dominions. He therefore laid that double 
bait before him, by which he equally tempted his avarice and 
ambition. Polycrates,. that he might pot raſhly engage in an 
affair of that importance, thought it proper to inform himſelf 
more ſurely of the truth of the matter, and to that end ſent a 
meſſenger of his own to Sardis, When he came there, they 
. thewed him a vaſt number of bags full of gold, as he thought, 
but in truth filled with ſtones, and having only the mouth of 
them covered over with gold. As ſoon as he was returned 
Home, Polycrates, impatient to go and ſeize his prey, ſet out 
for Sardis, contrary to the advice of all his friends ; and took 
along with him Democedes, a celebrated phyfician of Crotona. 
_ -Imamediately on his arrival Oretes had him arreſted, as an 
enemy to the ſtate, and as ſuch cauſed him to be hanged : In 
ſuch an ignominious and ſhameful manner did he end a life, 
which had been but ene continued ſeries of proſperity and: 
good fortune. 55 | 
: (s) Cambyſes, in the beginning of the eighth year of his 
' -reign, left Egypt, in order ta return into Perſia. When he 
came into Syria, he found. an herald there, ſent from Suſa to 
the army, to let them know, that Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, 


_ proclaimed king,. and to command them all to obey him. 


This event had been brought about in this manner. Cambyſes, 
at his departure from Suſa on his Egyptian expedition, had 
Jeft the adminiſtration of affairs during his abſence in the hands 
ef Patiſithes, one of the chief of the Magi. This Patiſithes 
had a brother extremely like Smerdis, the ſon oſ Cyrus, and 
who perhaps for that reaſon was called by the ſame name. As 
ſoon as Patiſithes was fully aſſured of the death of that prince, 
which was concealed from the publick, knowing, at the ſame 
time, that Cambyſes indulged his extrauagance to ſuch a degree 
' that he was grown inſupportable, he placed his on brother 


upon 
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apon the throne, giving ont that he was the true 8 merdis, the 
ion of Cyrus; and immediately difpatched heralds into all the 
parts of the empire, to give notice of Smerdis's acceſſion, and 
to require all the ſubjects thereof to pay him their obedience. 
(t) Cambyſes cauſed the herald, that came with theſe orders 
into Syria, to be arreſted ; and having ſtrictly examined him in 
the preſenee of Prexaſpes, who had received orders to kill his 
brother, he found that the true Smerdis was certainly dead, 
and be, who had uſurped the throne, was no other than Smer- 
dis the Magian. Upon this he made great lamentations, that, 
being deceived by a dream, and the identity of the names, he 
had been induced to deſtroy his own brother; and immediately 
ave orders for his army to march, and cut off the ufurper.. 
Bur, as he n horſe for this expedition, his: 
fword flipped out of its ſoabhard, and gave bim a wound in 
the thigh, of which he died ſoon after. The Egyptians re- 
marking, that it was in the fame part of the body, where 
he had wounded their god Apis, reckone& it as a judgment 
upon him for that ſacrilegious unpiety. - *' ? 
() While he was in Egypt, having conſulted the oracle of | 
Butus, which was famous in that conntry, he was. told, that he 1 
ſhould die at Ecbatana; which underſtanding of Ecbarana in | 
Media, he reſolved to preſerve his life by never going. thither ; | 
but what he thought to avoid in Media, he found in Syria. 
F For the town, where he lay fick of this wound, was of the 
| fame name, being alſo called Echatana. Of which: when he 
5 was informed, taking it for certain that he muſt die there, he: 
: aſſembled all the chief of the Perſians together, and repreſent- 
ing to them the true ſtate of the caſe, that it was Smerdis, the 
Magian, who had ufurped the throne, earneſtly exhorted them 
not to ſubmit to that impoſtor, nor to ſuffer the ſovereignty to 
paſs from the Perfians again to the Medes, of which nation 
the Magian was, but to take eare to ſet up a king over them 
of their own people. The Perſians, thinking he had ſaid all 
this out of hatred te his brother, had no regard to it; but: 
upon his death quietly ſubmitted to him, whom they found on 7» 
the throne, ſuppoſing him to be the true Smerdis. | _ SY 
() Cambyſes reigned ſeven years and five months. In: 4M 
fcripture he is called Ahaſuerus. When he firſt came to the 
crown, the enemies of the Jews made their addreſſes directly to 
him, deſiring him to hinder the building of their temple. And 1 
their application was not in vain. Indeed he did not open} im 
revoke the edi& of his father Cyrus, perhaps out of ſome re- | "4 
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mains of reſpect for his father's memory, but in a great mea- 
e 3 ſure 
(% Her, I. iii. c. 62-64 (#) Cap. 64-56. () 1 EA, iv. 4, 6. 
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fure fruſtrated its intent, by the many diſeouragements ke laid 
he Jews under; ſo that the work. wont on very ſlowly. during 
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J , ins {0 
ce HrsTOoRY of SMERD16%, the MacGiim 
FF HIS: prince is called in ſeripture Artaxerxes. As ſoon 
as he was ſettled in the throne, by the death of Cam. 
byſes,. (5) the inhabitants of Samaria wrote a letter to him, 
fetting forth what a turbulent, ſeditious and rebellious people 
the Jews were. By virtue of this letter they obtained an order 
from the king, prohibiting the Jews from proceeding any farther 
in the rebuilding of their city and temple. So that the work 
was ſuſpended till the ſecond year of Darius, for about the 
ſpace of te year.... „ b nity 
+ The Magian, ſenſible how important it was for him, that 
the impoſtor ſhould not be diſcovered, affected, according to | 
the cuſtom of the eaſtern monarchs” in” thoſe times, never to 
appear in publick, but to live retired in his palace, and there 
tranſact all his affairs by the intercourſe of his eunuchs, with< 
out admitting any but his moſt intimate confidents to his 


— Ä˙—§ PArcts en 0540569 34-4 G91y 
| 05 And, the bester to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the 
throne he had uſurped, he ſtudied from his firſt acceſſion- to 
gain the affections of his ſubjects, by granting them an ex- 
_ amptivn: from taxes, and from all military ſervice. for three 
years; and did ſo many things for their benefit, that his death 
was much lamented by the generality of the Perſians, on the 
revolution that happened aſterwards. . 
(.) Bat theſe very precautions, he made uſe of to keep him- 
ſelf out of the way of being diſcovered either by the: nobility 
or the people, did but make it the more ſuſpected, that he was 
not the true Smerdis. He had married all his predeceſſors wives, 
and among the reſt Atoſſa a daughter of Cyrus, and Phedynia 
a daughter of Otanes, a noble Perſian of the firſt quality. 
This nobleman ſent a truſty mefſenget to his daughter, to know 
of her, whether the king was really Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, 
or ſome other man. She anſwered; that having peyer ſeen 
Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, ſhe could not tell. He then by a 
ſecond meſſage. deſired her to enquire of, Atofla, (who could | 
not but know herjown, brother) whether this were he or not. ha 
Whereupon ſhe informed him, that the preſent king kept all wi 
n 74319 e ( ac | 3 3 inn n en bis | 
+ (y) A: M. 3482. Ant, J. C. 522. 1 Eſd. iv. 7-14 (x) Her, I. i. 
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dis wives apart, ſo that they never could eonverſe with onẽ ano- 


ther, and that there fore ſhe could not come at Atoſſa, to aſk this 


queſtion of her. He ſent her a third meſſage, whereby he di- 
rected her, that when he ſhould next lie with her, ſhe ſhould 
take the opportunity, when he was faſt aſleep, to feel whether 
he had any ears or no. For Cyrus having cauſed the ears of 
Smerdis the 'Magian to be cut off for ſome crime, he told 
her, that if the perſon ſhe lay with had ears, ſhe might ſatisfy 
herſelf, that he was Smerdis the fon of Cyrus; but if not, he 


was Smerdis the Magian, and therefore unworthy of poſſeſſing 


either the crown or her. Phedyma, having received theſe in- 
ſtructions, took the next opportunity of making the trial ſhe 
was directed to, and finding that the perſon ſhe lay with had 
no ears, ſhe ſent word to her father of it, whereby the whole 
fraud was diſcoverſdſe. ee 
() Otanes immediately entered into a confpiraey with five 
more of the chief Perſian nobility; and Darius, an illuſtrious 


. of 


Perſian nobleman, whoſe father Hyſtaſpes was governor of“ 
Perſia, coming very ſeaſonably, as they were forming their 


plan, was admitted into the affociation, and vigorouſly. pro 
moted the execution, The affair was conducted with great ſe- 
creey, and the very day fixed, leſt it ſhould be diſcovered. © : 
(e) While they were coneerting their meaſares,” ah extraor- 
dinary occurrence, which they had not the leaſt expeRation of, 
ſtrangely perplexed the Magians. In order to remove all ſuſ- 
picion, they had propoſed to Prexaſpes, and obtained a pro- 
miſe from him, that. he would publickly declare before the 


| ne who were to be aſſembled for that purpoſe, that the 
in 


g upon the throne was truly Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, 
When the people were aſſembled, which was on the very ſame 
day, Prexaſpes ſpoke from the top of a tower, and to the great 
aſtoniſhment- of all preſent, ſincerely declared all that had 
Paſſed ; that he had killed with his.own hand: Smerdis the ſon 
of Cyrus, by Cambyſes's order; that the perſon who now poſs 
ſeſſed the throne was Smerdis the Magian ; that he begged par- 
don of the geds and men for the crime he had committed, by 
compulſion, and againſt his wil. Having ſaid this, he threw 
hitnſelf headlong from the top of the tower, and broke his 
neck. It is eaſy to imagine, what confuſion the news of this 


i 


(4) The conſpirators, without 'knowing any thing of what 
had happened, were going to the palace at this juncture, and 
were ſuffered to enter unſuſpected. For the outer guard, know- 
| N ITY FO IT 4 ee 
(%) Her. I. iii. e. 70-73. (ec) Cap. 74, 75 (d] Cap. 7678, 
* The province ſo called. fo; 
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jag them to be perſons of the firſt rank at court, did not ſo 
much as aſk them any queſtion. But coming near the king's 
apartment, and finding the officers there unwilling to give them 
' admittance, they drew their ſcymitars, fell upon the guards, 
and forced their paſſage, Smerdis the Magian, and his bro- 
ther, who were deliberating. together, upon the affair of Prex- 
aſpes, hearing; a ſudden. uproar, ſnatched up their arms, made 
the: beft defence they could, and wounded, ſome of the conſpi- 
ratnrs. One of the two brothers being quickly killed, the other 
fled. into a diſtant room to ſave himſelf, but was purſued thi- 
ther by Gobryas and Darius. Gobryas having ſeized him, held 
him faſt in his arms; but, as it was quite dark in that place, 
Darius was afraid to kill him, leſt, at the ſame time, he ſhould 
kill. his friend. Gobryas, judging what it was that reſtrained 
him, obliged him to run his ſword through the Magian's body, 
though he ſhould happen to kill them both together, But Da- 
Tius did it witch ſo much dexterity and good fortune, that he 
killed the Magian without hurting his companion. | 

(e) In the ſame inſtant, with their hands all ſmeared with 
blood, they went out of the p#lace, expoſed the heads of the 

falſe Smerdis, and his brother Patifithes, to the eyes of the 
people, and declared the whole impoſture, Upon this the peo- 
ple:grew fo enraged: againſt the impoſtors, that they fell upon 


For which reaſon the day, on. which this was done, thencefor- 


it was celebrated with great rejoicings. It was called 7 
Aug luer of the Mugi; nor durſt any of that ſect appear in pub- 

lick upon that feſti val. | | 
When the tumult and diſorder, inſepgrable from ſuch an 
event, were appeaſed, the lords, who had ſlain the uſurper, 
entered into conſultation among themfelves what fort of govern- 
ment was moſt proper for them to eſtabliſh. Otanes, who ſpoke 
ürſt, declared directly againſt manarchy, ſtrongly repreſenting 
and exaggerating the dangers and inconveniencies, to which 
that form of government was liable; chiefly lowing, accord- 
- Ing to him, from the abſolute and unlimited power annexed to 
dt, by which the moſt virtuous man is almoſt unavoidably cor- 
rupted. He therefore concluded, by declaring for a popular 
government. Megabyſes, who next delivered his opinion, ad- 
mitting all that the other had ſaid againſt a monarchical govern- 
ment, confuted his reaſons for a democracy. He repreſented 
the people as a violent, fierce, and ungovernable animal, that 
As only by caprice and paſſion, ** A king, ſaid he, knows 
© NP : | „ what 
(e) Her. I. iii. e. 79 - 


their whole ſect, and flew as many of them as they, could find, 
ward became an annual feſtival among. the Perſians, by. whom n 
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© what he does: But the people neither · know, nor hear avy 


' & thing; and blindly: give themſelves up to thoſe that know 


« how: to amuſe them.“ He therefore deelared for an ariſto- 


eracy, wherein che ſuprème power is conſided to a few wife and 
experienced perſons. Darius, who ſpoke laſt, ſnewed the in- 


conveniencies of an ariſtocracy, otherwiſe called oligarchy g | 
wherein reign: diſtruſt, envy, diſſenſions, and ambition, all na- 
tural ſources of faction, ſedĩition, and murder; for which there 
is uſually no other remedy than ſubmitting to one man's au- 
thority; and this is called monarchy, which of all forms of 
government is the moſt commendable, the ſafeſt, and the moſt 
advantageous; inexpreſſibly great being the good that can be 
done by a prince, whoſe power is equal to the goodneſs of his 
inclinations. *©* In fhort, ſaid he, to determine this point b 

<a: fac which to me ſeems deciſive and undeniable; to what 


„ form of government is owing the preſent greatneſs of the 


“ Perfian empire ? Is it not to that which I am now recom- 
*«-mending'?” 'Darius's opinion was embraced: by the reſt of 
the lords; and they reſolved, that the monarchy ſhould be 
8 the ſame foot whereon it had been eſtabliſhed by 

yrus. | 2 


(%) The next queſtion was to know, which of them ſhould 
de king, and-how they ſhould proceed to the election. Thi 


they thought fit to refer to the { range Accordingly they agreed 
to meet the next morning, by ſun-rifing, on horſeback, at a 
certain place in the ſuburbs of the city; and he, whoſe horſe 


firſt 8 ſhould be king. For the ſan being the chief 
deity o | nis co 
would be giving him the honour of the election. 'Darius's 


the Perſians, they imagined, that taking this courſe, 


groom, hearing of the agreement; made uſe of the following 
artifice to ſecure the crown to his maſter. He carried the night 
before, a mare into the place appointed for their meeting the 
next day, and brought to her his maſter's horſe. The lords 
aſſembling the next morning at the rendezvous, no ſooner was 
Darius's horſe come to the place Where he had ſmelt the mare, 


but be fell a neigking; whereupon. Darius. was ſaluted king 
by the others, and placed on the throne: He was the ſon 1 


HyRaſpes, a Perſian by birth, and of the royal family of 

g). The, Perfjan empire being thus reſtored and ſettled by 
the. wiſdom and — theſe ſeven lords, they were raiſed 
dy the new king to the higheſt dignities, and honoured with 
the moſt ample privileges. They had acceſs to his perſon 
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whenever "_ would, and in all publick affairs were e the rſt 


to deliver their opinions. Whereas the Perſians wore their 
tiara or turban with the top bent backwards, except the king, 
who wore his erect; theſe lords had the privilege of wearing 


theirs with the top bent forwards, beeauſe, when: they: attacked = 


the Magi, they ad bent theirs in that manner, the better to 
know one another in the hurry and confuſion.” From that time 
forwards, the Perſian kings of: this family always bad” _ 
counſellors, honoured. with the ſame, privilege. © © | 

Here I ſhall conclude the hiſtory of the Perſian empire, re- 
ſerving the remainder NE it for the benen volumes. e 
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T SHALL give in this place a joint account or the manners 


and cuſtoms of all theſe ſeveral nations, becauſe they _ 


in; ſeveral. points; and if I was to treat them fe 1 
ſhould be obliged to make frequent repetitions; and that, ex- 
cepting the Perfians, the ancient authors ſay very little of the 
manners of the other nations. 1 ſhall r e ran 10 
* of them to theſe four heads: ELLE | * 
I. Their government. 25 7 BY 2 2 : T 
»MT; Their artiof wat, nfo TIES as fol ce 
III. Their arts. and ſciences : And - A e 
IV. Their religion. en 
After which 1 dall lay 1 the conſis df the + delenio 


and ruin-of the Sane neee ety 49 $17 et e 
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TER a ſhort account of the nature of the | govern ment 
of Perſia, and the manner of educating the children of 


their kings, I ſhall proceed to conſider theſe few things: 
Fheir publiek e wherein the affairs of ſtate were con- 


fidered; ; the adminiftration of juſtice ; their care of their pro- | 


vinces; and. the e obſerved! in their revenues. 
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adapted to eople in peace a on, and the leaſt 
expoſed to the revolutions and viciſſitudes incident to ſtates. 
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Sgr. I. Their monarchical form" of government. Nhe reſpec? they 
paid their kings.” T he manner of educating their abilaren. 


all others the moſt ancient, the moſt univerſal, the beſt 
ed to keep the people in peace and union, and the leaſt 


Onakcyical, or regal government, as we call it, is of 


For theſe reaſons the wiſeſt writers among the ancients, as Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Plutarch, and, before them all, Herodotus, have 
thought fit to prefer this form of government to all others. It 
is likewiſe the only form, that was ever eſtabliſned among the 


eaſtern nations, a republican, government being utterly un- 


known in that part of the world, © ' OE el 
_* (5) Thoſe people paid extraordinary honours to the prince 
on the throne, becauſe in his perſon they reſpected the charac- 
ter of the deity, whoſe image and vicegerent he was with re- 
upreme governor of the world, and cloathed with his autho- 
rity and power, in order to be the miniſter of his providenc 
and the diſpenſer of his goodneſs towards the people. In this 
manner did the Pagans themſelves in old times both think and 
ſpeak: (i) Principem dat Deus, qui erga omne hominum genus vice 
Theſe ſentiments are very laudable and juſt. For certainly 
the moſt profound reſpett and reverence are due to the ſupreme 
power; becauſe it cometh from God, and is entirely appointed 
for the good of the publick: Beſides,” it is evident, that an 


authority not reſpected according to the full extent of his com- 


miſſion, muſt thereby either become uſeleſs, or at leaſt very 
much limited in the good effects, which ought to flow from it. 
But in the times of paganiſm theſe honours and homages, 


though juſt and reaſonable in themſelves, were often carried too 


far; the chriſtian being the only zeligion, that has known how 
to keep within bounds in that particular. We honour the 
emperor, ſaid Tertullian in the name of all the Chriſtians 
but in ſuch a manner, as is lawful for us, and PO for him; 
that is, as a man, who is next after God in rank and authority, 
from whom he has reccived all that he is, and whatever he has, 
and who knows no ſuperior bat God alone. For this reaſon 


he 


" - . » * * . 
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(i) plin. 


# 


() Plut. in Themiſt. p. 125. ad Princ, indoc, p. 786. 
C Ä T . a 1 
V cColimus Imperatorem, fic, quo- quicquid eft, 3 Deo confecutnn, & 
modo & nobis licet, & ipſi expedit ; 
ut hominem à Deo ſecundum, & 


Scap. * 
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E them, being placed on the throne by the hands of the- 


ſolo Deo minorem. Tertul. L. ad 
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| he calls in another place the emperor a ſecond majefty, inferior 
to nothing but the firſt.: (4) Neligio ſacumd majeſtatis... 
Among the Aſſyrians, and more partieulatly among the Per- 
ſians, the prince uſed to be ſtiled, The great king, rhe king af 
Linge. Two 'tealons might induce thoſe princes to take that 
boſtentatious title. The dne, becauſe their empire was formed 
-of many conquered k ingdoms, all united under one head: The 
Other, Veckule they had ſeveral kings, their vaſſals, either in 
their court or dependent upon them. F 
(2) The crown was hereditary among them, deſcending from 
father to fon, and generally to the eldeſt, When an heir to 
ethe crown was born, all the empire teſtified their joy by ſacri- 
fi ces, feaſts, and all manner of publiek rejoicings; and his 
birth-day was thenceforward an annual feſtival, and day of ſo- 
Rmnity for all the Perſians. © 5 
(in) The manner of educating the future maſter of the em- 
pire is admired by Plato, and recommended to the Greeks as 
a perfect model . ee FFC 
He was never wholly committed to the care of the nurſe, 
Who generally was a woman of mean and low condition : But 
from among the eunuchs, that is, the chief officers of the 
2houſhold, * ſome of the moſt approved merit and probity were 
*<hoſen, to take care of the young prince's perſon and health, 
till he was ſeven years of. age, and to begin to form his man- 
ners and behaviour. He was then taken from them, and put 
into the hands of other maſters, who were to continue the care 
of his education, to teach him to ride as ſoon as his ſtrength 
would permit, and to exerciſe him in hunting. | 
At fourteen years of age, when the cal begins to attain 
ſome maturity, four of the wiſeſt, and moſt virtuous men of 
the ſtate, were appointed to be his preceptors. The firſt, ſays 
*Plato, taught him magick, that is, in their language, the wor- 
ip of the gods according to their ancient maxims, and the 
"Jaws of Zoroaſter, the ſon of Oromaſus ; he alſo inſtructed him 
in the principles of government. The ſecond was to accuſtom 
him to ſpeak truth, and to adminiſter juſtice. The third was 
to teach him hot to be overcome by pleaſures, that he might 
be truly a king, and always free, maſter of himſelf and is 
"deſires. The fourth, was to fortify his courage againſt fear, 
Which would have made him a ſlave, and to inſpire him with a 
noble and prudent aſſurance, ſo neceſſary for thoſe that are born 
to command. Each of . theſe. governors excelled in his; way, 
and was eminent in that part of education aſſigned to him. 
One was particularly diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge in reli- 
"5 . | J | *.. » + Do 
(k) Apolog. e. i. p. 35. (1) Plat. in Alcib, c. i. p. 121, (] Ibid, 
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r gion, and the art of governing; Another for his love of truth 
, And juſtice; this for his moderation and abſtinence from plea- 
3 ſures; that for a ſupetior ſtrength of mind, and uncommea 
f | intrepidity. ' _ ; eee TOR Ds | 
it I do not know, whether ſuch a diverfity of maſters, who, 
d without doubt, Were of different tempers, and perhaps had 
e different intereſts in view, Was proper to anſwer the end pro- 
n poſed; or whether it was poſſible, that four men ſhouid agree 
f together in the ſame principles, and hatmoniouſly purſue the 
n fame end. | Probably, the reaſon of baving ſo many was, that 
o they apprehended it impoſſible to find any one perſon poſſe ſſed 
i- of all the qualities they judged neceſſary for giving a right edu- | 
is cation to the preſumptive heir of the crown ; ſo great an idea | 
J- | Had they, eben in thoſe corrupt times, of the importance of a | 
? | Prince's edutation. 5 . LEY 12 | 
1- Be this as it will, all this Care; as Plato remarks in the ſame 4 
as Place, was fruſtrated by the luxuty, pomp, and magnificence, Il 
5 with which the young prince was ſurrounded; by the numerous kl 
e, train of Attendants, that paid him a ſervile ſubmiſſion; by all [ 
ut the appurtenances and equipage of a voluptuous and effeminate it 
le life, in which pleaſure, and the inventing of new diverſions, 3 
 - ſee med to engroſs all attention; dangers which the moſt excel- „ 
xx lent diſpofition could never ſurmount. The corrupt manners 7 
n- of the nation therefore quickly debauched the prince, and 1 
ut drew him into the reigning pleaſures, againſt which no educa- , 
re tion is a ſufficient defence. . 8 ore 
th The education here ſpoken of by Plato, can relate only to 

the children of Artaxerxes, ſurnamed Longtmanus, the ſon 
in and ſucceſſor of Xerxes, in whoſe time lived Alcibiades, who 
of WF zs introduced in the dialogue, from whence this obſervation is 
ys taken. For Plato, in another paſſage, which we ſhall cite 
r- hereafter, informs us, that neither Cyrus, nor Darius, ever 
he thought of givin "the princes, their ſons, a good education; 
im and what we find In hiſtory concerning Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
m  grees us reaſon to believe, that he was more careful than his 
as » ' predeceſſors in the point of educating: his children; but was 
be not muchimitated in that reſpect by his ſucceſſors. = : 
us Secr. II, The publick council, wherein the affairs of fate are 
ar, . 7. . FS; 1 
hd 4 © „„ OA STE 
In As abſolute as the regal authority was among the Perſians, 
Ys 1 pet was it, in ſome meaſure, kept within bounds by the 
m. eſtabliſhment of this council, appointed by the ſtate; a coun- 
li- eil, which conſiſted of ſeven of the princes, or chief lords, of 
n, the nation, no leſs diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom and abilities, 


x | | than 


> 4 * 
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chan for their extraction. We have already ſeen the origin of 
this eſtabliſhment in the conſpiracy of the ſeven Perſian noble - 

men, who entered into an aſſociation againſt Smerdis, the Ma- 


gian, and killed him. 


— 


_ «© 'DThe ſcripture relates, that Ezra was ſent into Judæa, in the 
name, and þby-the authority of king Artaxerxes and his ſeven 
<ounſellors : () From before the king and his ſeven counſellors. 
The ſame ſcripture, a long time before this, in the reign of Da- 
- rYius, otherwiſe called Ahaſuerus, who ſucceeded the Magian, 
informs us, that theſe counſellors were well verſed in the laws, 
ancient cuſtoms, and maxims of the ſtate ; that they always 
attended the prince, who never tranſacted any thing, or de- 
termined any affair of importance without their advice. 
: This.laſt paſſage gives room for ſome reflections, which may 
very much contribute to the knowledge of the genius and cha- 
racter of the Perſian government. E 5 
In the firſt place, the king there ſpoken of, that is, Darius, 
was one of the moſt celebrated princes that ever reigned in 
Perſia, and one of the moſt deſerving, on account of his wiſ- 
dom and prudence; though he had his failings. It is to him, 
as well as to Cyrus, that the greateſt part of thoſe excellent 
las are aſcribed, which have ever ſince ſubſiſted in that coun- 
try, and have been the foundation and ſtandard of their go- 
vernment. Now this prince, notwithſtanding his extraordinary 
penetration and ability, thought he ſtood in need of counſel; 
nor did he apprehend, that the joining a number of aſſiſtants 
to himſelf, for the determination of affairs, would be any diſ- 
credit to his own underſtanding : By which proceeding, he 
really ſhewed a ſuperiority of genius which is very uncommon, 
and ſuppoſes a great fund of merit. _For a prince of ſlender 
talents, and a narrow capacity, is generally full of himſelf; 
and the leſs underſtanding be has, the more obſtinate and un- 


tractable he generally is. He thinks it want of reſpect, to of- : 

fer to diſcoyer any thing to him which he does not perceive ; 0 
and is affronted, if you ſeem to doubt that he, who is ſupreme 

in power, is not the ſame in penetration and underſtanding. ti 

But Darius had a different way of thinking, and did nothing t 

without counſel and advice: llorum faciebat cuncta conſilio. : 1 

Secondly, Darius, however abſolute he was, and how jealous 1 

ſoever he might be of his prerogative, did not think he dero- tt 

gated from either, when he inftituted that council; for the fo 

council did not at all interfere with the king's authority of rul- (; 


ing and commanding, which always reſides in the perſon of 
the prince, but was confined-entirely to that of reaſon, which 
. FFC conſiſted 
Gael (2) 1 Eſd. vii. 14. 


ar Nt ee Et; EPO - . . 
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errors, and overſights, prevented. For in a publick and ge- 
neral council things are diſcuſſed hy unſuſpected perſons; all 


regiſters, wherein all the prince's edits and ordinances; all 
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conſiſted in communicating and im parting their knowledge and 
experience to the king. He was perſuaded, that the nobleſt 
character of ſovereign. power, when it is pure, and- has nei- 
ther. degenerated from its origin, nor deviated from its end, 
is to govern by the laws; to make them the rule of his will 
and deſire; and to think nothing allowable for him, Which 

In the third place, this council, which every where aecom-⸗ 
panied the king, was a perpetual ſtanding council, conliſting 
of the greateſt men, and the beſt heads in the kingdom; who, 
under the direction of the ſovereign, and always with a de- 
pendency upon him, were in a manner the ſource ef publick 
order, and the principle of all the wiſe regulations and- tranſ- 
actions at home and abroad. Upon this council the king diſ- 
charged himſelf of ſeveral weighty cares, which he muſt other- 
wiſe have been over -· burdened with; and by them he likewiſe 
executed whatever had been reſolved on, It was by means of 
this ſtanding council, that the great maxims of the ſtate were 

ä preſerved ; the knowledge of its true intereſt perpetuated; af- 
fairs carried on with harmony and order; and innovations, 


-— — — 


the miniſters are mutual inſpectors of one another; all their 
knowledge and experience in publick matters are united tage- 
ther; and they all become equally capable of every part of te 
adminiſtration.;z becauſe, though as to the executive part, they: 
move only in one particular ſphere of buſineſs; yet they are 
obliged to inform themſelves in all affairs relating to the pub- 
lick, that they may be able to deliver their opinions in a judi- 
cious manner... TL EE Tn re 
The fourth and laſt reflection I have to make on this head is, 
that we ſind ĩt mentioned in ſcripture, that the perſons of which 
this couneili conſiſted, were thoroughly acquainted with the 
cuſtoms, laws, maxi ms, and rights of the kingd mm. 
Two things, which, as the ſcriptures inform us, were pra- 
tiſed by the Perſians, might very much contribute to inſtruct 
the king and his council in the methods of governing with 2 
wiſdom and prudence. (o) The firſt was, their having publick .- 
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the privileges. granted to the people, and all the favours con- 
ferred upon particular perſons, were entered and recorded. 
(2) The ſecond was, the annals of- the kingdom, in which all 3 
Von, IL, „V J.. 
le) A EC, v. 19. and vi. 2. (e] Ibid, iy, 15. and Efth, vis 1. : 
® Regimur à te, & ſubjecti tibi, ſed quemadmodum legibus, ſumus. 
Fan. Poneg, Trap. 3 | Re OE, 
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che events of former reigns, all reſolutions taken, regulations 
eſtabliſhed, and ſervices done by any particular perſons, were 
exactly entered. Theſe annals were carefully preſerved, and 


frequently peruſed hoth by the kings and the miniſters, that 
they might acquaint themſelves with times paſt 5 might have a 


true and clear idea of the ſtate of the kingdom; avoid an ar- 


bitrary, unequal, uncertain conduct; maintain an uniformity 


in the courſe of affairs; and, in ſhort, acquire ſuch light from 
the peruſal of. theſe books, as ſhould qualify them to govern 


the Kate with wiſdom. - : 


Sgr. III. The adminifiration of juſtice. 2 
O de king, and to be jadge, is but one and the ſame 
. "thing. The throne is a tribunal, and the ſovereign” 


8 is the higheſt authority for adminiſtring juſtice. G 


th made you king over his people (ſaid the queen of Sheba to 
S. lomon) to the end that you ſhould junge them, and render juſtice 
and judgment unto them, God hath made every thing ſubjeQ to 


Princes, to put them into a condition of fearing none but him. 


His deſign, in making them independent, was to give them 
the more inviolable attachment to juſtice. That they might 
not excuſe themſelves on pretence of inability, or want of 
power, he has delegated his whole power unto them ; he has 
made them maſters of all the means requiſite for the reſtraining 
injuſtice and oppreſſion, that iniquity ſhould tremble in their 


| preſence, and be incapable of hurting any perſons whatſoever. 


But what is that juſtice which God hath put into the hands 
of kings, and whereof he hath made them depoſitaries ? Why, 


it is nothing elſe but order; and order conſiſts in obſerving an 


univerſal equity, and that force do not uſurp the place of law; 
that one man's property be not expoſed to the violence of ano- 
ther; that the common band of ſociety be not broken; that 


artifice and fraud may not prevail over innocence and ſimpli- 


City ; that all things may reſt in peace under the protection of 


_thelaivs; and the weakeſt among the people may find his ſanc- | 


tuary in the publick authority, + 
| (9) We learn from Joſephus, that the kings of Perfia uſed 
to adminiſter juſtice in their own perſons. And it was to qua- 
lify them for the due diſcharge of this duty, that care was ta- 
ken to have them inſtructed from their tendereſt youth, in the 


: e 14 of the laws of their country; and that in their 
0 


publick ſchools, as we have already mentioned in the hiſtory 
of Cyrus, they were taught equity and juſtice, in the manner 
as rhetorick and. philoſophy are taught in other places. 1156 
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Theſe are the great and eſſential duties of the regal dignity. 


Indeed it is reaſonable, and abſolutely neceſſary, that the prince 


be afliſted in the execution of that auguſt function, as he is in 


others: But to be aſſiſted, is not to be deprived, or diſpoſſeſſed. 
He continues judge, as long as he continues king, 
he communicates his authority, yet does he not refign or di- 
vide it, It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary for him to beſtow 


Though 


ſome time upon the Rudy of equity and juſtice ; not. that he 


need enter into the whole detail of particular laws, but only 
acquaint himſelf with the principal rules and maxims of the 


law of his country, that he may be capable of doing juſtice, 


and of ſpeaking wiſely upon important points. For this rea- 
ſon, the kings of Perſia never afcended the throne, till they 


had been for ſome time under the care and inſtruction of the 


Magi, who were to teach-th 


the only maſters and profe ors, as well as of theology. 


Now fince to the ſovereign alone, is eommitted 


the ri 


1'that ſcience whereof they were. 
ght of ; 


adminiſtering juſtice.; and that within his dominions there 3# + 


no other power of adminiſtering it, than what is delegated by 
him; how greatly does it behove him to take care, into what 
hands he commits a part of ſo great a truſt 3 to know whether 
thoſe he places ſo near the throne, are worthy to partake of 
ſuch a prerogative; and induftriouſly to keep all ſuch at a diſ- 


tance from It, as he judges unworthy ? We find that in Perſia, 
their kings were extremely careful to have juſtice rendered with 


integrity and impartiality, 


he gave judgment, ſhould remind him of his own duty. 


(xz) Their ordinary judges were taken out of the claſs of old 
men, into which none were admitted till the age of fifty years; 
Jo that a man could not exerciſe the office: of a judge before 
that age, the Perſians being of opinion, that too much mitu- 


(r) One of their royal judges (for - 
ſo they called them) having ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted - 
by bribery, was condemned by Cambyſes to be put to death. 
without mercy, and to have his ſkin put upon the ſeat where 

he uſed to fit and give judgment, and where his ſon, who ſuc- 
ceeded him in his office, was to fit, that the very place, wheace 


rity could not be required in an employment which diſpoſed of 
the fortunes, reputations, and lives of their fellow-citizens, 
(e) Amongſt them, it was not lawful either for a private 


perſon to put any of his ſlaves to death, or for the prince to 


inflict capital puniſhment upon any of his ſubjects for the firſt 


offence; becauſe it might r 


(r) Herod, I. v. e 


: l, z. „437. 


L 2 


— 


ather be conſidered as an effect af 


| PT 5 humana 
. 85+ (=) Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 5 N. „ (, ve 
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human weakneſs and frailty, than of a confirmed malignity 
of mind. +. FFC be yp 
The Perfians thought it reaſonable to put the good as well as 
the evil; the merits of the offender as well as his demerits, into , 
" the. ſcales of juſtice : Nor was it juſt, in their opinion, that 
one fingle crime ſhould obliterate all the good actions a man 
had done during his life. (2) Upon this principle it was, that 
Darius, having condemned a judge to death for ſome prevari- 
cation in his office, and afterwards calling to mind the impor- | 
tant ſervices he had rendered both the ſtate and the royal fa- 
mily, revoked the ſentence at the very moment of its going to | 
be executed, (ww) and acknowledged, that he had pronounced 
it with more precipitation than wiſdom. © ES 
But one important and eſſential rule which they obſerved in - 
their judgments, was, in the firſt place, never to condemn 
any perſon without bringing his accuſer to his face, and with- 
out giving him time, and all other means neceſſary, for de- 
fending himſelf againſt the articles laid to his charge: And 
in the ſecond place, if the perſon accuſed was found innocent, 
go infli& the very ſame puniſnment upon the accuſer, as the 
other was to have ſuffered, had he been found guilty. (x) 
Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the juſt rigour which ought 
to be exerciſed on fach occaſions. One of the king's favou- 
rites, ambitious of getting a place poſſeſſed by one of his beſt . 
officers, endeavoured to make the king ſuſpect the fidelity of 
that officer; and to that end, ſent informations to court full of 
calumnies againſt him, perſuading himſelf that the king, from 
the great credit he had with his majeſty, would believe the 
thing upon his bare word, without farther examination. For 
ſuch is the general character of calumniators. They are afraid 
of evidence and light; they make it their buſi neſs to ſhut out 
the innocent from all acceſs to the prince, and thereby put 
It out of their power to vindicate themſelves. The officer was 
ãmpriſoned; but he defired of the king, before he was con- 
demned, that his cauſe might be heard, and his accuſers or- 
. dered to produce their evidence againſt him. The king did 
fo: And as there was no proof but the letters which his enemy 
had writ againſt him, he was cleared, and his innocence fully 
juſtified by the three eommiſſioners that ſat upon his trial; all 
the king's indignation fell upon the perfidious accuſer, who had 
thus attempted to abuſe the favour and confidence of his royal | 
maſter. This-prince, who was very wiſe, *and knew that one 
of the true ſigns of a prudent government, was to have the 
„ i ' ©  ſubjeds. 
ta) Herod. I. vii. e. 194. (wv) Trede dg raxirepa airl; d epd reg 
agutrcg eln, lAvo s. () Dio, i, xv. p. 333— 336. 
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ſubjects ſtand more in fear of the“ laws, than of infotmers, 


cence and juſtice, againſt violence. and calumny. 


not only by revoking his edi, and inflicting an exemplary 


teach them, that far from debafing their dignity, or weaken- 
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wauld have thought, that to have acted otherwiſe than he did, 
would have been a direct violation of the moſt common rules 
of + natural equity and humanity ; it would have been open- 
ing a door to envy, hatred, calumny, and revenge, it would 
"hare been expoſing the honeſt fimplicity of good and faithful 
ſubjects to the cruel malice of deteſtable informers, and arm- 
ing theſe with the ſword of publick authority: In a word, it 
would have been diveſting the throne of the moſt noble privi- 
lege belonging to it, namely, of being a ſanctuary for inno- 
) There is upon record a ſtill more memorable example 
of firmneſs and love of juſtice, in another king of Perſia, he- 
fore Artaxerxes; in him, 1 mean, whom the ſcripture calls 
Ahaſuerus, and who is thought to be the ſame as Darius, the 
fon of Hy flaſpes, from whom Haman had, by his earneſt ſo- 
licitations, extorted that fatal edit, which was calculated to 
' exterminate the whole race of the.72ws throughout the Perſian 
empire in one day. When God had, by the means of Eſther, 
opened his eyes, he made haſte to make amends for his fault, 


Puniſhment upon the impoſtor who had deceived him; but, 
which is more, by a publick-acknowledgrent of his error, 
which ſhould be a pattern to all ages, and to all princes, and 


8 authority thereby, they procure them both the more 
reſpect. After declaring, that it is but too common for ca- 
lumniators to impoſe, by their miſrepreſentations and craftz- 
neſs, on the goodneſs of their princes, whom their natural 
ſincerity induces to judge favourably of others; he is not 
'aſhamed to acknowledge, that he had been ſo unhappy as to 
ſuffer himſelf to be prejudiced by ſuch. means ngainſt the Jews, 
who were his faithful ſubjects, and the children of the moſt high 
God, through whoſe goodneſs he and his-anceſtors had attained 
to the throne.. „ OC Ons 
(x) The Perſians were not only enemies of injuſtice, as we 
have now ſhewn ; but alſo abhorred lying, which always was 
deemed amongſt them as a mean and infamous vice. What they 
eſteemed moſt pitiful, next to lying, was to live upon truſt, or 
by borrowing. Such a kind of life ſeemed to them idle, ig- 
e ft oe a au pe. al nominiodz, 
(3). Efth, c. iii, Sc. =) Hergd. I. i. e. 13% _ 
Non jam delatores, ſed leges ti- | tigat, irritat. Sueton. is vit. Demit. 
mentur. Plin. in Paneg. Traj. c. ix. 
. Princepe, qui delatores non eaſPꝑ ff 8 
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nomjinious, ſervile, and the more deſpicable, becauſe it makes 
people lars. EE TO | Re 


Seer. IV. The care of the provinces. 


ITI ſeem to be no difficult matter to maintain good order in 


the metropolis of a kingdom, where the conduct of the 
magiſtrates and judges is nearly inſpected; and the very fight 
of the throne is capable of keeping the ſubjects in awe, Ihe 
caſe is otherwiſe with reſpect to the provinces, where the dif- 
tance from the ſovereign, and the hopes of impunity, may oc- 


_ cafion many miſdemeanours on the part of the magiſtrates and 
officers, as well as great licentiouſneſs and diſorder on that of 


the people. In this the Perſian policy exerted itſelf with the 
greateſt care ; and, we may alſo fay, with the greateſt ſucceſs. 


| > The Perfian empire was divided into“ an hundred and 


twenty-ſeven governments, . the governors whereof were called 


ſatrapæ. Over them were appointed three principal miniſters, 


who inſpeRed their conduct, to whom they gave an account 
of all the affairs of their ſeveral provinces, and who were af- 
.terwards to make their report of the ſame to the king. It 
was Darius the Mede, that is, Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus, in 
the name of his uncle, who put the government of the empire 


Into this excellent method. Theſe ſatrapæ were, by the very 


deſign of their office, each in his reſpective diſtri, to have 
he ſame care and regard for the intereſts of the people, as for 
thoſe of the prince: For it was a maxim with Cyrus, that no 
difference ought to be admitted between theſe two intereſts, 
which are neceſſarily linked together; ſince neither the people 
can be happy, unleſs the prince is powerful, and in a condi- 


tion to defend them; nor the prince truly powerful, unleſs his 


people be happy. 32 Fs ET 
Theſe ſatrapæ being the moſt confiderable perſons in the king- 

dom, Cyrus affigned them certain funds and revenues propor- 

tionable to their ſtation and the importance of their employ- 


ments. He was willing they ſhould live nobly in their reſpec- 


tive provinces, that they might gain the reſpeR& of the nobility 
and common people within their juriſdiction; and for that 
reaſon their retinue, their equipage, and their table, ſhould 
be anſwerable to their dignity, yet without exceeding the 
bounds of prudence and moderation, He himſelf was their 
model in this reſpect, as he defired they ſhould be to all per- 
ſhed rank within the extent of their authority: 

80 


* Authors difſer about the number of. gowernments or provincus. Renoph, 
Cyrep. J. viii. p. 229, 232. „ 
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So that the ſame order, which reigned in the prince*s cburt, 
might likewiſe proportionably be obſerved in the courts of the 


fatrapz, and in the noblemen's families. And to prevent, as 


far as poſſible, all abuſes, which might be made of ſa exten- 


as that of the ſatrapæ, the king reſerved to 
nomination of them, and cauſed the gover- 


five an authori 
himſelf alone 


nors of places, the commanders of the troops, and other fuch 


like officers, to depend immediately upon the prince himſels ; 


from whom alone they were to receive their orders and inſirue- 
tions, that, if the ſatrapæ were inclined to abuſe their power, 
they might be ſenſible thoſe officers were ſo many overſeers and 


cenſors of their conduct. And, to make this correſpondence, 
by: letters, the more ſure and. expeditious, the king cauſed 
poſt-houſes to be erefted throughout all the empire, and ap- 
pointed couriers, who travelled night and day, and made won- 
derful "diſpatch. But IL ſhall ſpeak more particularly on this 
article at the end of this ſection, that I may not break in upon 
the matter in hand. | Wn 

. Notwithſtanding all this, the care of the provinces was not 


entirely left to the ſatrapæ and governors : The king himſelf 
took cognizance of them in his own perſon, being 528 
that the governing only by others, is but to govern 


An officer of the houſhold was ordered to repeat theſe words to 


the king every morning, when he waked: (a) Riſe, Sir, and 


think of diſcharging the duties, for which Oromaſdes has placed 
you upon. the throne. Oromaſdes was the principal god, ancter.tly 


- worſhipped by the Perſians. A good prince, ſays Plutarch in 


the account he gives of this cuſtom, has no occaſion for an of- 


ficer to give him this daily admonition.: His own heart, and 
the love he has for his people, are ſufficient monitors. 


() The king of Perſia thought himſelf obliged, according 


do the ancient cuſtom eſtabliſbed in that country, from time to 


time perſonally to viſit all the provinces of his empire ;_ being 


perſuaded, as Pliny ſays of Trajan, that the moſt ſolid glory, 


and the moft exquiſite pleaſure, a good prince can enjoy, ia 


from. time to time to let the people ſee their common father ; 
to ® reconcile the diſſenſions and mutual animofities of rival 


cities; to calm commotions or ſeditions among the people, and 
that not ſo much by the dint of power and ſeverity, as by rea- 
OT 1 r ſon 

(a) Plat. ad Prin, indoct. p. 780. (3) Xenoph. in Occenom, p. 228. 
fReconciliare zemulas civitates, oportuerit-z poſtremò velocifimi ſi- 
tumenteſque populos non imperĩo ma- | deris more omaiz inviſere, omnis au- 


zis quam ratione compeſcere, interce- | dire, & undeeumque invocatum, fta- 
dere iniquitatibus magiſtratuum, in - tim, velut numen, adeſſe & adH,νE,,i 


&Qumque. reddere quicquid fieri non | Plin, is Panegys, Trays N 
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224 MANNERS OR . 
ſon and temper; to prevent injuſtice and oppreſſion in magrf. 
rates; and cancel and reverſe whatever has been decreed 
: againft law and equity: In a word, like a 'beneficent planet, 
to ſhed his ſalutary influences univerſally,” or rather like a kind 

' of divinity, to be preſent every where, to ſee; to hear, and know 
every thing, without rejectibg any man's petitioif or complaint. 
When Ky king was not able to viſit the provinces. himſelf, 
he ſent, in his ſtead, ſome of the preateſt men of the kingdom, 
* fuch as were the moſt eminent for wiſdom and virtue.”, Thefe 
- perſons were generally called the eyes and ears of the prince, 
-- becauſe by their means he ſaw and was informed of every thing. 
+ When theſe,” or any other of his great miniſters, or the mem- 

bers of his council, were ſaid fo be the eyes and ears of the 
' prince; it was at once an adomination to the king, that he had 

-bis miniſters, as we have the organs of our ſenſes, not that he 

"ſhould He ftill and be idle, but act by their means; arid to the 
* miniſters, that they ought not to act for themſelves, but for 
the king their head, and for the advantage of the whole body 
SE i Ei oor ws 
+ | The particular detail of affairs, which the king, or the com- 
miſſioners appointed by him, entered into, is highly worth 
öf adritiration, and ſhews how well they underſtood in thoſe 
days, Wherein the wiſdom and ability of governors conſiſt, 
be artentibn of the king and his miniſters was not only em- 
**pJoyed upon great objects, as wat, the revenue, juſtice and 
*commerce; but matters of leſs importance, as the fecurity 
and beauty of towns and cities, the convenjent habitation of 
- the inhabitants, the reparations of high roads, bridges, cauſe- 
Ways, the keepin 8 of woods and foreſts from being laid waſte 
"and deſtroyed, and above all, the improvement of agriculture, 

and the encouraging and promoByg of -all ſorts of trades, even 
"tothe loweſt and meaneſt of handicraftemployments ; every 
thing in ſhort came within the fphefe of their policy, and was 
thought to deſerve their care and inſpedtion. And indeed, 
Whatever belongs to the ſubjects, as well as the ſubjects them- 
| ſelves, is a part of the truſt committed to the head of the com- 
+ monwealth, and is entitled to his care, concern, and activity. 
His love for the commonweal is univerſal, '* It extends it- 
ſelf tõ all matters, and takes in every thing: It is the fuppdrt 
"of private perſons, as well as of the publicx. Every province, 
every city, every family has a place in his heart and affections. 

Every thing in the kingdom has a relation to, and eoncgrns 
him; every thing challenges his attention and zegard. 

> "PE Ea n: t eo r „ Thave 
reip/” partem tangeam foi 
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Is, cut cure ſont univerſa, nullum non 
enutrht; Senec: lb. de Clem, ex xi: 
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men's application, the moſt ancient, and the moſt ſuitable to 
their nature; as the common nurſe of perfons of all ages and 


(e T have already ſaid, that agriculture was one of the main 
things, on which the Perſians beſtowed their care and atten- 
tion. Indeed, one of the prince's firſt cares was, to make huſ- 
bandry flouriſh ; and thoſe ſatrapæ, who provinces were the 


beſt cultivated, had the moſt of his favour. And as there were 
offices erected for the regulation of the military part of the 


government; fo were there likewiſe for the inſpecting their 


rural labours and ceconomy. For theſe two employments had 


a near relation; the bufineſs of the one being to guard the 
country, and the other to'cultivate it. The prince protected 


both almoſt with the ſame degree of affection; becauſe both. 


concurred, and were equally neceſſary for the publick good. 
For if the lands cannot be cultivated without the aid and pro- 


tection of armies for their defence and ſecurity ; ſo neither can 


the ſoldiers on the other hand be fed and maintained without 
the labonr of the huſbandmen, who cultivate the ground. It 


was with good reaſon therefore, that the prince, ſince it was 


impoſſible for himſelf to ſee into every thing, cauſed an exatt 
account to be given him, how every province and canton was 
cultivated ; that he might know, whether each country brought 
forth abundantly ſach fruits, as it was capable of producing; 
that he deſcended fo far into thoſe particulars, as Xenophow 
remarks of Cyrus the younger, as to- inform himſelf, whether 
the private gardens of his ſubje&s were well kept, and yielded 
plenty of fruit; that he rewarded the ſuper-intendants and. 
overſeers, whoſe provinces or cantons were the beſt cultivated,r 
and puniſhed the lazineſs and negligence of thofe idle perſons, 


who did not labour and improve their grounds. Such à care® 


as this is by no. means unworthy of a king, as it naturally 


tends to propagate. riches-and plenty throughout his kingdom, 
and to beget a-ſpirit of induſtry amongſt his ſubjects, which. 


is the ſureſt means of preventing that increaſe* of drones and 


di ſhonourꝭ to the ſtate. | | 


idle fellows, that are ſuch a burden-upon-the-publick,. and a 


(4) Xenophon; in the next paſſage to this F have now cited, 
puts into the mouthof Socrates, who is introdueed as a ſpeaker 


therein, 2 —_ noble encomium upon agriculture,” which” he 
e employment in the world the moſt worthy of 


conditions of life; as the ſource of health, ſtrength, plenty, 


riches, and a thouſand.ſoher delights and honeſt pleaſures; as: 


the miſtreſs and ſchool. of ſobriety, temperance,. justice, relie- 


gion ;. and, in a word, of all kinds of virtues: both civil and — 
(e) Xenoph, Oecon. p. 82-830. (.) Ibid, p. 846-833, © * i 


1 4 e on. Mo 
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military. After which he relates the fine ſaying of Lyſander 
the Lacedzmonian, who, as he was walking at Sardis with the 
younger Cyrus, bony from that prince's own mouth, that 

e himſelf bad planted ſeveral of the trees he was looking at, 
made the following anſwer : That the world had reaſon to ex- 


tol the happineſs of Cyrus, whoſe virtue was as eminent as his. 


fortune ; and who, in the midſt of the greateſt affluence, ſplen- 
dor, and magnificence, had yet preſerved a taſte ſo pure and fo. 
conformable to right reaſon. (e) Cam Cyrus reſpondiſſet, Ega 
i/ta ſum dimenſus, mei ſunt ordines, mea deſcripiio, multæ etiam 


i/tarum arborum med manu ſunt ſat : tum Lyſandrum, intuentem 


ejus purpuram, & nitorem corporis, ornatumgue Perficum multo auro 
* multi/que gemmis, dixiſſe : ® RECTE VERO TE, CYRE, BEATUM: 
FERUNT, QUONIAM VIRTUTI ru FORTUNA CONJUNCTA. 
sT. How much it is to be wiſhed, that our young nobility, 
who, in the time of peace, do not know how to:employ them= 


ſelves, had the like taſte for planting and agriculture, whick.' 


lurely, after ſuch an example as that of Cyrus, ſhould be 
thought no parts to their quality ; eſpecially if they would. 


conſider, that for ſeveral ages it was the conſtant employment. 


of the braveſt and moſt warlike people in the world! The rea- 
der may eaſily perceive, that I mean the ancient Romans. 


/ = 


The invention of poſts and conrierts 


(7 ) I promiſed to give ſome account in this place of the in- 
vention of poſts and couriers. This invention is aſcribed to: 


Cyrus; nor indeed can I find any mention of ſuch an eſtabliſn- 
ment before his time. As the Perſian empire, after its laſt con- 


_ queſts, was of a vaſt extent, and Cyrus required, that all his 


governors of provinces, and his chief commanders of his 
troops, ſhould write to him, and give an exact account of every 
thing that paſſed in their ſeveral diftrits and armies; in order 


to render that correſpondence the more ſure and expeditious, 


and to put himſelf into a condition of receiving ſpeedy inte]- 
Jigence of all occurrences and affairs, and of ſending his orders 


thereupon with expedition, he cauſed poſt. houſes to be built, 


and meſſengers to be appointed in every province. Having 


computed how far a good horſe, with a briſk rider, could go 


in a day, without being ſpoiled, he had ſtables built in pro- 


portion at equal diſtances from each other, and had them fur-. 


. | | niſhed 
Le] Cic. de ſenect. num. 59. (J) Xen, Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 232. 
Ja the original Greek there is flill | Cyrus, of that bagpineſi thou art pof- 
4, ater 8 Atnain; jor ous, [fed of ; becauſe with all thy affluence 
Ker, tidaipey e ayaloc yag av | and proſperity tbeu art alſo virtusus. 


Ae ident. Theu art worthy, 
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niſ{eff with horſes, and grooms to take care of them. At each 


theſe-places he likewiſe appointed a poſt-maſter, to receive 
2. packets from the opting 6, they arrived, and give them 
to others; and to take the horſes that performed their ſtage, 
and to find freſh ones. Thus the poſt went continually nigbe 
and day, with extraordinary ſpeed : Nor did either rain or 


ſnow, heat or cold, or any inclemency of the ſeaſon, interrupt 


its progreſs. (g] Herodotus ſpeaks of the ſame ſort of couriers 
in the reign.of Xerxes. | TE 
Theſe couriers were called in the Perfian language, Aye 
The ſuperintendency of the poſts became a conſiderable em- 
ployment. (+4) Darius, the laſt king of the ancient Perſians, 


ad it before he came to the crown. Xenophon takes notice, 


that this eſtabliſhment ſubſiſted in his time; which perfectly 


agrees with what is related in the book of Efther, concerning 
the edit publiſhed by Ahaſuerus in favour of the Jews: Whica. 
edict was carried through that vaſt empire with a rapidity that 
would have been impoflible, without theſe poſts erected by 
Cyras. | | 1 7 4 

| The world is juſtly ſurpriſed to find, that this eftabliſhmenr 
of poſts and couriers, firſt invented in the eaſt by Cyrus, and, 


continued for ſo many ages afterwards by bis ſucceſſors, eſpe- 
cially confidering the ufefulnefs of it to a government, ſhould. 


never be imitated in the weſt, particularly by people ſo expert 
in politicks, as the Greeks and the Romans. 815 

It is more aſtoniſhing, that, where this invention was put 
in execution, it was not farther improved, and that the uſe of 
it was confined only to affairs of ſtate, without conſidering the 
many advantages the publick might have reaped from it, by 
facilitating a mutual correſpondence, as well as the buſineſs of 


merchants and tradeſmen of all kinds; by the expedition it 


would have procured to the affairs of private perſons ; the diſ- 
patch of journeys which required haſte; the eaſy communi- 
cation between families, cities and provinces ; and by the 
fafety and conveniency of remitting money from one country 
to another. It is well known what difficulty people at a diſtance 
had then, and for many ages afterwards, to communicate any 
pews, or to treat of affairs together; being obliged eicher to 
ſend a ſervant on purpoſe, which could not be done without 

Eo og er re great 


(g) Her. I. viii. e. 98. (5) Plut. I. i. de fortun. Alex. p. 326. & in vit. 
Alex. p. 674. ubi pro 'Acy4vSng, legendum. Ache. ? 
* Ayſaęei is derived from a word | àyſagsbzu, compelfere, cogere: and 
zwbich in that language ſignifies a ſer- | the Latins, angariare. Accardirg a 
vice rendered by compulfion. It is from | Suidas they were lifewiſe caked alendæ. 
lence the Greeks borrowed their verb 
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8 charge and loſs of time; or to wait for the depat re of 


numberleſs diſappointments, accidents and delay. 

At preſent we enjoy this general convenicncy at a ſmall ex- 
pence; but we do not thoroughly confider the advantage of it; 
the want whereof would make us fully fenfible of yur: appt. 
neſs in this reſpect. France is indebted for it to the'ghiveniity 
of Paris, which I cannot forbear obſerving 'here: "hope the 
reader will excuſe the digreſſion. The univerſity of Paris, be, 
ing formerlythe only one in the kingdom, and having great 
numbers of ſcholars reſorting to' her from all parts of the king- 
dom, did, for their ſakes and conveniency, eftabliſh meſſen gers, 
whoſe buſineſs was, not only to bring cloaths, ſilver and gold 
for the ſtudents, but likewiſe to carry bags of Iaw- proceedings, 
informations and inqueſts; to conduct all forts of perſons, in- 


differently, to, or from Paris, finding them both horſes and 


diet; as alſo to carry letters, parcels and packets for the pub- 
lick, as well as the univerſity. , _ 5 
In the univerſity-regiſters of the four nations, as they are 
called, of the faculty of arts, theſe meſſengers are often ſtiled 


Nuntii wolantes, to fignify the great ſpeed and diſpatch they 


were obliged to make. 
invention and eſtabliſhment of theſe meſſengers and letter-car- 
riers. And it was at her own charge and expence that ſhe 


- ereRed theſe offices; to the ſatisfaction both of our kings and 
he publick. She has moreover maintained and ſupported them 


fince the year 1576, againſt all the various attempts of the 
Farmers, which has coſt her immenſe ſums. For there never 
were any ordinary royal meſſengers, till Henry III. firſt eſta- 


bliſhed them in the year 1576, by his edict of November, ap- 


pointing them in the ſame cities as the univerſity had theirs in, 


and granting them the ſame rights and privileges, as the kings, 
his + one had granted the meſſengers of the univerſity. . 


be] 


he univerſity never had any other fund, or ſupport, than 
the profits ariſing from the poſl-office. And it is upon the 


foundation of the ſame revenue, that king Lewis XV. now on 


the throne, by his decree of the council of ſtate, of the 14th 
of April 1719, and by his letters patent, bearing the ſame 
date, regiſtered in parliament, and in the chamber of accompts, 
has ordained, that-in all the colleges of the faid univerſity the: 
ftudents ſhall be taught gratis; and has to that end, for the 
time to come, appropriated to the univerſity an eight - and- 


twentieth part of che revenue ariſing from the general leaſe or 


l : farm 
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ome other perſon?that was going inte the provinee or country, 
 whither they had letters to fend 3 which method was liable 


The ſtate then is indebted to the univerſity of Paris for the 
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and the neceſſity of defraying the expences of the ſtate, have 


were only exacted from the conquered nations: For the natural 


wee. 
— 


* 


whom this regulation has reſtored a part of her ancient luſtre, 


p * 


it to be ſold. (i) Nec wenire hoc beneficium oportet, nec perire. * 


8 C r. V. Adminiſtration of the revenues. | 

F H E prince is the ſword. and buckler of the ſtate; by 
1 him is the peace and tranquillity thereof ſecured; But 
to enable him for theſe ends, he has occaſion for arms, 
foldiers, arſenals, fortified towns, and fnips; and all theſe 
things require great expenees. It is moreover juſt and reaſon- 
able, that the king have wherewithal to ſupport the dignity of 
the crown, and the majeſty of empire; as alſo to procure re- 
verence and reſpect to his perſon and authority. Theſe are the 
two principal reaſons: that have given occaſion for the exacting 
of tribute and impoſition of taxes. As the publick advantage, 


— 


been the firſt cauſes of theſe burdens; ſo ought they likewiſe 
to be the conſtant ſtandard of their uſe. Nor is there any thing 
in the world more juſt and reaſonable than ſuch impoſitions :- 
fince every private perſon ought to think himſelf very happy, 
that he can purchaſe his peace and ſecurity at the expence of 
ſo ſlender a contribution. e 
(4) The revenues of the Perſian, kings conſiſted partly in 
monies. impoſed upon the people, and partly in their being 
furniſhed. with ſeveral of the products of the earth in kind; as 
eorn, and other proviſions, forage, horſes, camels, or what- 
ever rarities each particular province afforded. {/) Strabo re- 
lates, that the ſatrape of Armenia ſent regularly every year to- 
the king of Perſia, his maſter, -twenty thouſand young colts. 
By this we may form a judgment of the ether levies in the 
ſeveral. provinces. But we are to confider, that the tributes. 


9 0 | | ſubjects, 
(i) Quintil, I. zii, c. 7. (#) Herod. I. iii. c. 89—97. (7) Lib. . 
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ſubjects, that is, the Perſians, were exempt from all impoſts 


tions. Nor was the cuſtom of impoſing taxes, and of deter- 
mining the ſums each province was yearly to pay, introduced 
till the reign of Darius ; at which time, the pecuniary impo- 
tions, as near as we can judge from the computation made by 


Herodotus, which is attended with great difficulties, amounted 


to near forty-four millions French money *. Moir es 
(] The place wherein was kept the publick treaſure, was 
called in the Perſian language Gaza. There were treaſures of 
this kind at Sula, at Perſepolis, at Paſargada, at Damaſcus, 
and other cities. The gold and filver were there kept in in- 
gots, and coined into money, according as the king had oc- 
caſion. The money chiefly uſed by the Perſians, was of gold; 
and called Daricus, from the name of + Darius, who firſt cauſ- 
ed them to be coined, with his image on one fide, and an 
archer on the reverſe. The Darick 1s ſometimes alſo called 
Stater aureus, becauſe the weight of it, like that of the Atticł 
Stater, was two drachms of gold, which were equivalent to 
twenty drachms of ſilver, and conſequently were worth ten 

j 
(2) Beſides theſe tributes, which were paid in money, there 
was another contribution made in kind, by furniſhing victuals 
and proviſions for the king's table and houſhold, grain, forage, 
and other neceſſaries for the ſubſiſtence of hrs armies, and horſes 
for the remounting of his cavalry. This contribution was im- 
ſed upon the ſix- ſcore fatrapies, or provinces, each of them 
urniſhing ſuch a part as they were ſeverally taxed at. Hero- 
dotus obſerves, that the province of Babylon, the largeſt and 
wealthieſt of them all, did alone furniſh the whole contribution 
for the ſpace of four months, and confequently bore a third 
part of the burden of the whole impoſition, whilſt all the reſt 

of Aſia together did but contribute the other two-thirds. 
By what has been already ſaid on this ſubje&, we ſee the 
Kings of Perfia did not exact all their taxes and impoſitions in 
money, but were content to levy a part ef them in money, 
and to take the reſt in ſuch products and commodities as the 
feveral provinces afforded; which ts a proof of the great wiſ- 
dom, moderation, and humanity of the Perfian government. 
Without doubt they had obſerved, how difficult it often 1s for 
the people, eſpecially in countries at a diſtance from commerce, 


to convert their goods into money without ſuffering great loſſes; 


whereas nothing can tend fo much to the rendering of taxes 

4 £ ; . a * 7 
(m) Q. Curt. I. iii. e. 12. (=) Her. I. iii. e. 91—97. & I. i. c. 192. 

" * About two'millicns fberling. ] Cyaxares, is ſuppoſed to baus been the 
t Darius tbe Meat, otherwiſe called 757 who cauſed this money. te be coined; 
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eaſy, and to ſhelter the people from vexation and trouble, aa 
well as expence, as the taking in payment from each country 
ſuch fruits and commodities as that country produceth ; by which, 
means the contribution becomes eaſy, natural, and equitable. 

(o) There were likewiſe certain cantons aſſigned and. ſet apart 
for the maintaining of the queen's toilet and wardrobe; one 
for her girdle, another for her veil, and ſo on for the reſt of 
her veſtments : And theſe cantons, which were: of a great ex. 
tent, ſince one of them contained as much ground as a man 


could walk over in a day; theſe cantons, IL ſay, took their 


names from their particular uſe, or part of the garments to 
which they were appropriated ; and were accordingly called, 
one the queen's girdle, another the queen's veil, and ſo on. In 
Plato's time, the fame cuſtom: continued: among the Perfians, 
(p) They way of the king's giving penfions in thoſe days 
to ſuch perſons as he had a mind to gratify, was exactly like 
what I have obſerved concerning the queen. We read, that 
the) king of Perſia aſſigned the revenue of four cities to The- 
miſtocles ; one of which was to-ſupply him. with wine, another 
with bread, the third with meats for his table, and the fourth 
with his cloaths and furniture. (7) Before that time, Cyrus 
had acted in the ſame manner with Pytharchus of Cyzicus, for 
whom he had a particular conſideration, aud to whom he gave 
the revenue of ſeven cities. In following times, we find many 
inſtances of a like nature. e 2800 


ARTICLE E. 
33 Of their Wa R. | es 
HE people of Aſia in general were naturally of a war- 
like diſpoſition, and did not want courage'; but in time 
they all grew effeminate, through luxury and pleaſure, WY hen 
I fay all, I muſt be underſtood to except the Perſians, who 
even before Cyrus, as well as in his reign, had the reputation 
of being a people of a very military genius. The fituation of 
their country, which.is rugged and mountainous, might be one. 
reaſon of their hard and frugal manner of living; which is a 
thing of no little importance for the forming of good ſoldiers. 
But the good education which the Perſians gave their youth, 
was the chief cauſe of the courage and martial ſpirit of that 
people. i 6 2 | 941 
With reſpe& therefore to the manners, and particularly to 
the article which I am now treating of, we muſt make ſome 
| | | diſtinction 
(P) Plut. in Themiſt. P. 127. ! 


— 


(e) Plut. in Aleib. e. x p. 1235 | 
2) Athen. EL I. P · 30. 
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diſtinckion between the different nations of Aſia. So that in 
the following account of. military affairs, what perfection and 
excellence you find. in the rules and principles of war, is to be 
applied only. to the Perſians, as they were im Cyrus's reign; 
the reſt belongs to the other nations of Aſia, the Aſſyrians, Ba- 
bylonians, Medes, Lydians, and to the Perſians likewiſe after 
they had degenerated from their ancient valour, which happened 
not long after Cyrus, as will be ſhewn in the ſequel. + 


+ Wee 5 


I. Their entrance into the fervite, or into military diſcipline. 
() The Perſians were trained up to the ſervice from heir 
tender years, by paſling through different exerciſes. Generally. 
ſpeaking, they. ſerved in the armies, from the age of twenty: 
to fifty years. And whether they were in peace or war, they 
always wore ſwords, as our gentlemen do, which was never 
practiſed among the Greeks or the Romans. They were obliged 
to lift themſelves at the time appointed ;. and it; was eſteemed 
a crime to defire to be diſpenſed with in that reſpect, as; will. 
be ſeen hereafter, by the cruel treatment given by Darius and 
Xerxes () to-rtwo young noblemen, whoſe fathers had defired, 
as a fayour, that their ſons. might be permitted to ſtay at home,, 
for a comfort to them in their old age, 85 | 

(t) Herodotus ſpeaks of. a body. of troops appointed to be. 
the king's guard, which were called immortal, becauſe this. 
body, which conſiſted of ten thouſend, perpetually ſubſiſted, 
and was always complete ; for as ſoon as any of the men died, 
another was immediately put into his place. The eſtabliſh- 
ment of this body probably began with the ten thouſand men 
ſent for by Cyrus out of Perſia to be his guard. They were 
diſtinguiſhed from all the other troops by the richneſs of their 
armour, and ſtill. more by their ſingular courage. () Quintus 
-Curtius mentions alſo this body of men, and another body be- 
ſides, confiſting. ef fifteen thouſand, deſigned in like manner» 
to be a guard to the king's perſon: The latter were called Do- 
ryphori, Or the Lancer 8. 4 88 2 8 

| | II. Their armoar.. 5 555 


The ordinary arms of the Perſians were a ſabre, or ſcymitar,. 
acinaces, as it is called in Latin; a kind of dagger, which 


hung in their belt on the right fide; a javelin, or half-pike, 


| Having a ſharp-pointed iron at the end, 


It 

(r) Strab. I. xv. p. 734. Am. Mar. I. xxili, ſab finem. (s) Herod, 
J. iv. & vi, Sen. de Ira, I. iii? c. 16 & 17. © (t) Lib. vii, 6. 83. 
( Lib. iii. C, Zo : | ng Hr . 


— 
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It ſeems that they carried two javelins, or lances, oe to 
fing, and the other to fight with. They made great uſe of 
the bow, and of the quiver in which they carried their arrows. 
The fling was not unknown amongſt them; but they did not 
ſet much value upon it. VVV 
It appears from ſeveral paſſages in ancient authors, that the 
Perſians wore no helmets, but only their common caps, which 
they called tiara's; this is' particularly ſaid of Cyrus the 
younger, (ao ande of his army. And yet the ſame authors, In 
other places, make mention of their helmets ; from whence 
we muſt conclude, that their cuſtom had changed according to 


the times. TE = of „ 
The foot for the moſt part wore cuiraſſes made of braſs, 
which were ſo artificially fitted to their bodies, that they were 
no impediment to the motion and agility of their limbs; no 
more than the vambraces, or other pieces of armour, which 
covered the arnis, thighs and legs of the horſemen, Their 
horſes themſelves for the moſt part had their faces, breaſts and 
flanks covered with braſs, © Theſe were what are called equi 
aan, ee 77 Ee as BE 
Authors differ very much about the form and faſhion of their 
"ſhields, ' At firſt they made uſe of very ſmall and light ones; 
made only of twigs of ofier, gerra. But it —_— from ſe- 
veral paſſages, that they had alſo Thields of braſs, which were 
of a Lam, og „„ el, , 
Me have already obſerved, that in the firſt ages the light- 
armed ſoldiers, that is, the archers, lingers, 22 compoſed 
the bulk of the armies amongſt the Perſians and Medes. Cy- 
rus, who had found by experience, that ſuch troops were only 
fit for ſirmiſhing, or fighting at a diſtance, | and who thoughe 
it moſt advaiitageous to come directly to cloſe fight; he, I 9 
ſay, for theſe reaſons, made a change in his army, and reduced 1 
thoſe light- armed troops to a very few, arming the far greater 1 
number at all points, like the reſt of the army. . 


e ee III. Chariots armed with ſ tber. 


(*) Cyrus introduced a conſiderable change likewiſe with 
reſpect to the chariots of war. Theſe had been in uſe a long 
* while deſore bis time, as appears both from Homer and the 

ſacred writings. Theſe chariots had only two wheels, and were 

generally drawn by four horſes a-breaſts, with two men in each; 

t. one of diſtinguiſned birthy and valour, who fought; and the 
other only for driving the chariot. Cyrus thought this method, 

Bi, 5 FR 5 Se Ls >, SAR 898 2 5 . which 

w) De exped, Cyr, 1, i. p. 263. (=) Xen. Cyr, l. vi. p. 152+ 
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which was very expenſive, was but of little fervice ; fince, MW ; 
| for the equipping of three hundred charidts, were required ; 
twelve hundred horſes and fix hundred men, of which there ' 
th were but three hundred who really fought, the ether three hun- 0 
j dred, though all men of merit and diſtinction, and capable of t 
j doing great ſervice, if otherwiſe employed, ſerving only as 1 
9 charioteers or drivers. To remedy this inconvenience, he al. t 
| | tered the form of the chariots, and doubled the number of the c 
qi. fighting men that rode in them, by putting the drivers into a b 
| condition to fight, as well as the others. Tub t 
1 He cauſed the wheels of the chariots to be made ſtronger, 1 
| that they ſhould not be fo eafily broken; and their axle-trees p 
| | to be made longer, to make them the more firm and fteady, £ 
| At each end of the axle-tree he cauſed ſcythes to be faſtened 
that were three feet long, and placed horizontally ; and cauſed 
10 other ſcythes to be fixed under the fame axle- tree with their 
Mi edges turned to the ground, that they might cut in pieces men, "i 
if or horſes, or whatever the impetuous violence of the chariots = 
W ſhould overturn. () It appears frem ſeveral paſſages in au- 
thors, that in after-times, beſides all this, they added two X 
| | long iron ſpikes at the end of pak. teas in order to pierce what- 21 
id ever came in the way; and that they armed the hinder part of MW. 
bh the chariot with ſeveral rows of ſharp knives to hinder any one th 
4 from mounting behind. JC | co 
| | Theſe chariots were in uſe for many ages in all the eaſtern ll 
i countries. They were looked upon as the principal ſtrength m 
8 of the armies, as the moſt certain cauſes of the victory, and 9* 
iq as an apparatus the moſt capable of all other to ſtrike the ene- ei. 
14 my with conſternation and terror. | | dit 
{1 But in proportion as the military art improved, the people the 
i found the inconveniencies of them, and at length laid them WE &©: 
1 aſide. For to reap any advantage from them, it was neceſſary to 
20 fight in vaſt large plains, where the ſoil was very even, and Bl in 
is where there were no rivulets, gutters, woods, nor vineyards. Rn 
| | In after-times ſeveral methods were invented to render theſe det 
| | chariots abſolutely uſcleſs. (z) It was enough to cut a ditch on 
I in their way, which immediately ſtopped their courſe. Some» ban 
14 times an able and experienced general, as Eumenes in the bat- all 
il tle which Scipio fought with Antiochus, would attack the cha- or: 
. riots with a detachment of flingers, archers and ſpearmen, dite 
x who ſpreading themſelves on a)! Fes. would pour fuch a ſtorm my 

Þ of ſtones, arrows, and lances, upon them, and at the fame time incl 


| fall a ſhouting fo toud with the whote army, that they terrified 
1 the horſes of the chariots, and occaſioned ſuch a di _ _ 
Cunfaſion 


| | [6 (3) Liv. l. Ax ti. n, 4. | (a) Ibig. . 


_ confuſion among them, as often made them turn about and run 


For the ſtrength and execution of the chariots proceeded from 


ſeated and put to flight the enemy's chariots by raiſing loud 


Circus, and by crying out, that they ſhould fend more. 


and good order of the troops in Cyrus's reign, whether in peace 


all this, I ſay, is a perfect model for all who have the com- 


guillity become extremely pernicious ; for a relaxation of diſ- 


on a day of battle; not a ſoldier or officer daring to quit his 


or ea night, to have their camp ſurrounded with pretty dee 
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foul upon their own forces. (a) At other times they would 
render the chariots ineffectual and unaQtive, only by marching 
over the ſpace, which ſeparated the two armies, with an ex- 
traordinary fwiftneſs, and advancing ſuddenly upon the enemy. 


the length of their courſe, which was what gave that impetu- 
oſity and rapidity, to their motion, without which they were 
but very feeble and inſignificant. It was after this manner, 
that the Romans under Sylla, at the battle of Chæronea, de- 


peals of laughter, as if they had been at the games of the 


IV. Their diſcipline in peace as well as war. 
Nothing can be imagined more perfect, than the diſcipline 


Or War. 

The methods uſed by that great prince, as is fully related in 
Xenophon's Cropdia, in order to form his troops by frequent 
exerciſes, to inure them to fatigue by keeping them continu- 
ally breathing and employed in laborious works, to prepare 
them for real battles by mock engagements, to fire them with 
courage and refolution by exhortations, praiſes and rewards 3 


mand of troops, to which, generally ſpeaking, peace and tran- 


cipline, which ufually enſues, enervates the vigour of the ſol- 
diers ; and their inaction blunts that edge of courage, which 
the motion of armies, and the approach of enemies, infinitely 
ſharpen and excite. * A wiſe preſcience of the future ought 
to make us prepare in time of peace whatever will be needful 
in time of war. ” | 

Whenever the Perſtan armies marched, every thing was or- 
dered and carried on with as much regularity and exactneſs, as 


rank, or remove from the colours. It was the cuſtom among R 
all Aſiaticks, whenever they encamped, though but for a day 


ditches. This they did to prevent being furprifed by the ene? 

my, and that they might not be forced to engage againſt their 

inclinations. (3) They uſually contented themſelves with co- 

"ns fs | — vering 
(a) Plu'. in Syl. p. 463. (5) Diod. I. i. p. 24, 2. 

* — NMetuenſque ſuturi, 


In pace, ut ſapiens, aptarit idonea bello. Hor, Satxr. ii. L . | 
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© vering their camp with a bank of earth dug out of theſe ditches; 
though ſometimes they fortified them with good palliſadoes, 


and long ſtakes driven into the ground. . 
By what has been ſaid of their diſcipline in time of peace, 
and of their manner of marching and encamping their armies, 
we may judge of their exactneſs on a day of battle. Nothing 
can be more wonderful than the accounts we have of it in ſe- 
veral parts of the Cyropædia. No fingle family can be-better 
regulated, or pay a more ſpeedy and exact obedience to the 
' firſt ſignal, than the whole army of Cyrus. He had long ac- 
cuſtomed them to that prompt obedience, on which the ſucceſs 
of all enterprizes depends. For what avails the beſt head in 
the world, if the arms dò not act conformably, and follow its 
directions? At firſt he had uſed ſome ſeverity, which is neceſ- 
ſary in the beginning, in order to eftabliſh a good diſcipline; 
but this ſeverity was always accompanied with reaſon, and 
tempered with kindneſs. The example of their * leader, who 
was the firſt upon all duty, gave weight and authority to his 
diſcourſe, and ſoftened the rigour of his commands. The on- 
| alterable rule he laid down to himfelf, of granting nothing 
but to merit only, and of refuſing every thing to favour, was 
a ſure means of keeping all the officers attached to their duty, 
and of making them perpetually vigilant and careful. 4 For 
there is nothing more diſcouraging to perſons of that profeſ - 
ſion, even to thoſe: who love their prince and their country, 
than to ſee the rewards, to which the dangers they have under- 
gone, and the blood they have ſpilt, entitle them, conferred 
upon others. Cyrus had the art of inſpiring his common ſol- 
diers even with a zeal for diſcipline and order, by firſt inſpir- 
. Ing them with a love for their country, for their honour, and 
"their fellow-citizens ; and above all, by endearing himſelf. to 
them, by his bounty and liberality. Theſe are the true me- 
thods of eſtabliſhing and ſupporting military diſcipline in its 
kull force and vigour. 1 nat | 


: V. Their order of batthe. 5 
As there were but very few fortified places in Cyrus's time, 
all their wars were little elſe but field expeditions ; for which 
reaſon that wiſe prince found out, by his own reflection and 
experience, that nothing contributed more to victory, than a 

"ER 00000 iin en 

.* Dux, cultu levi, capite-intefto, | + Cecidiſſe in irritum labores, fi 
in agmine, in Jaboribus frequens a- | premia periculcrum ſoli afſequantvr, | 
deſſe: laudem ftrenvis, ſolatium in- qui periculis non affuerunt, Tacit. 
validis, exemplum omnibus oſtendere. | Hi. lib. iii. cap 53. : 
Tacit. Annal. |, xiii, c. 35. | | % i ny > (e) 
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(c) There were ſeveral breeds of horſes in Perſia and Media; 


but in the latter province, thoſe of a place, called Niſea, were 


the moſt eſteemed ; and it was from thence the king's ſtable 


was furniſhed. We ſhall now examine what uſe they made of 


their cavalry and infantry. 


f - 


The celebrated battle of Thymbræa may ſerve to give us a 2 
juſt notion of the tacticks of the ancients in the days of Cy- _ 


rus, and to ſhew how far their ability extended either in the 


uſe of arms, or the diſpoſition of armies. £ | 
They knew, that the moſt advantageous order of battle was 


to place the infantry in the center, and the cavalry, which 
conſiſted chiefly of the cuiraſſiers, on the two wings of the 


army. By this diſpoſition the flanks of the foot were covered, 


and the horſe were at liberty to act and extend themſelves, as : 


occaſion ſhould require. 


They likewiſe underſtood the neceſſity of drawing out an 


army into ſeveral lines, in order to ſupport one another; be- 
cauſe otherwiſe, one fingle line might eaſily be pierced through 
and broken; ſo would not be able to rally, and conſequently 
the army would be left without reſource. | 
they formed the firſt line of foot heavily armed, “ twelve men 


deep, who, on the firſt onſet, made uſe of the half-pike; and 


afterwards, when the fronts of the two armies came cloſe to- 


gether, engaged the enemy body to body with their ſwords, 


or ſcymitar s. „ 5 3 
The ſecond line conſiſted of ſuch men as were lightly armed, 
whoſe manner of fighting was to fling their javelins over the 


heads of the firſt. Theſe javelins were made of a heavy wood, 


were pointed with iron, and were flung with great violence. 


The deſign of them was to put the enemy into diſorder, before 


* came to cloſe fight. - ES ee ö 
he third line conſiſted of archers, whoſe bows being bent 
with the utmoſt force, carried their arrows over the heads of 


the two preceding lines, and extremely annoyed the enemy. 
T heſe archers were ſometimes mixed with ſlingers, who, flung | 


: 5 ZE | . great 
(e), Herod, 1, vii. e. 40. Strab. I. xi, p. 530. 
* Before Cyrus's time it ca of teventy-four men. 


e 
numerous and good cavalry; and the gaining of one fingle * 
pitched battle was often attended with the conqueſt of a whole 
kingdom. Accordingly we ſee, that having found the Perſian 
army entirely deſtitute of that important and neceſſary ſuc- 
cour, he turned all his thoughts towards remedying that de- 
fect; and ſo far ſucceeded by his great application and activity, 
as to form a body of Perſian cavalry, which became ſuperior - 
to that of his enemies, in goodneſs at leaſt, if not in number. 


For which reaſon, . 


. 
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eat ſtones with a terrible force; but, in after- time, the Rhos. 
1ans, inſtead of ſtones, made uſe of leaden bullets, which the 

lings carried a great deal farther. . . 
A fourth line, formed of men in the ſame manner as thoſa 
of the firſt, formed the rear of the main body. This line was 
intended for the ſupport of the others, - and 'to keep them to 
their duty, in caſe they gave way. It ſerved likewiſe for a 
rear-guard, and a body of reſerve to repulſe the enemy, if 
they ſhould happen to penetrate ſo far. nf ag 
hey had befides moving towers, carried apon huge wag- 
gons, drawn by ſixteen oxen each, in which were twenty men, 
whoſe buſineſs was to diſcharge ſtones and javelins. Theſe were 
placed in the rear of the whole army behind the body of re- 


ſerve, and ſerved to &apport their troops, when they were dri- - 


ven by the enemy; and to favour their rallying when in diſ- 
— | 


They made great uſe tov of their chariots armed with ſcythes, | 
as we have already.obſerved. Theſe they generally placed in 


the front of the battle, and ſome of them at certain times upon 
the flanks of the army; or, when they had any reaſon to fear 
their being ſurrounded. - | - 5 
Thus far, and not much farther, did the ancients carry their 
knowledge in the military art with reſpect to their battles and 
engagements. But we do not find they had any Kill in chafing 
advantageous poſts, in ſexſonably poſſeſſing themſelves, of a fa- 
vodrable country, of bringing the war into a cloſe one; of 
making uſe of defiles and narrow paſſes, either to moleſt the 


enemy in their march, or to cover themſelves from their at- 


tacks; of laying artful ambuſcades; of protracting a cam- 
Paign to a great length by wiſe delays ; of not ſuffering a ſu- 
per1or enemy to foree them to a deciſive action, and of redu- 
eing bim to the neceſſity of preying upon himſelf through the 
want of forage and proviſions. Neither do we ſee, that they 
had much regard to the defending of their right and left with 
rivers, marſhes, or mountains; and by that means to make 
the front of a ſmaller army equal to that of another much more 
numerous; and to put it out of the enemy's power to ſurrotind 
or flank them. | | as 


Yet in Cyrus's firſt campaign againſt the Armenians, and uf. 


terwards againſt the Babylonians, there ſeems to have been 
ſome beginnings, and a kind of eſſays of this art; but they 
were not improved, or carried to any degree of perfection in 
thoſe days. Time, reflection and experience made the great 
commanders in after- ages acquainted with theſe precautions 
and ſubtleties of war; agd we have already ſhewn, in the 

3 | Wear 


. 


us 
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wars of the Carthaginians, what uſe Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, 


and other generals of both nations made of them. 
VI. Their manner of attacking and deftnding frong places. | 


The ancients both deviſed and executed all that could be 
expected from the nature of the arms known in their days, as 
alſo from the force and the variety of engines then in uſe, 


either for attacking or defending fortiſied places. 


1. Their way of attaching placer, EEO, 


The firſt method of attacking a place was by blockade. They 
inveſted the town with a wall built quite round it, and in which, 
at proper diſtances were made redoubts and places of arms; 
and between the wall and the town they dug a deep trench, 


ſieged from going out, as well as to prevent ſuccours orſ pro- 
viſions from being brought in. In this manner they waifed till 
famine did what they could not effect by force or art. From 
hence proceeded the length of the ſieges related by the ancients}. 


as that of Troy, which laſted ten years; that of Azoth by. 


which they ſtrongly fenced with palliſadoes, to hinder T5 


Pſammeticus, which laſted twenty ; that of Nineveh, where © 


we find Sardanapalus defended. himſelf for the fpace of ſeven, 
And Cyrus might have lain a long time before Babylon, where 


they had laid in a ſtock of proviſions for twenty years, if he 


had not uſed a different method for taking it. 


As they found blockades extremely tedious from their dura- h 


tion, they invented the method of ſcaling, which was done by 
railing a great number of ladders, againſt the walls, by means 
whereof a great many files of ſoldiers might climb up together, 


and force their way in. 


To render this method-of faling impracticable, or at leaſt 


ineffectual, they made the walls of their city extremely high, 
and the towers, wherewith they were flanked, ftill conſiderably 


higher, that the ladders of the beſiegers might not be able to 


reach the top of them. This obliged them to ſind out ſome 
other way of getting to the top of ramparts; and this was 


building moving towers of wood, ſtill higher than the walls, 


and by approaching them with thoſe wooden towers. On the 
top of theſe towers, which formed a kind of platform, was 
placed a competent number of ſoldiers, who, with darts and 


arrows, and the aſſiſtance of their baliſtæ and catapultz, . 


ſcowered the ramparts, and cleared them of the defenders ; 
and then from a lower Rage of the tower, they let down a * | 


Homer makes no mention of the rom, or any warlike eng ine. 
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of draw-bridge, which reſted üpon the wall, and gave the ſol- 
Hier amd de 
A third method, which extremely ſhortened. the length of 
their ſieges, was that of the battering- ram, by which they made 
breaches in the walls, and opened themſelves a paſſage into 
the places beſieged. This battering-ram was a vaſt thick beam 
of timber, with a ſtong head of iron or braſs at the end of it; 
- which was puſhed with the utmoſt force againſt the walls. There 
were ſeveral kinds of them ; but I ſhall give a more ample and 
articular account of theſe, as well as of other warlike engines, 
— ᷣ m dd xxx IL TR ETTNC 
They had ſtill a fourth method of attacking places, which 
was, that of ſapping and undermining; and this was done two 
different ways; that is, either to carry on a ſubterranean path 
qu under the walls, into the heart of the city, and ſo open 
themſelves a paſſage and entrance into it; or elſe, after they 
had ſapped the foundation of the wall, and put ſupporters 
under it, to fill the ſpace with all ſorts of combuſtible matter, 
and then to ſet that matter on*fire, in order to burn down the 
ſupporters, calcine the materials of -the wall, and throw dowu 
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2. Their manner of defending place. 
"With reſpe& to the fortifying and defending of towns the 


aficients made uſe of all the fundamental principles and eſſential 3 
rules now practiſed in the art of fortification, They had the Jud 
method of overflowing the country round about, to hinder the tim 
-enemy's approaching the town; they made their ditches deep, Cluc 
and of a ſteep aſcent, and fenced them round. with palliſaddes, Mor 
to make the enemy's aſcent or deſcent the more difficult; they ſery 
made their ramparts very thick, and fenced them with ſtone, nera 
or brick-work, that the battering-ram” ſhould not be able to reſu] 
- demoliſh them; and very high, that the ſcaling of them ſhould Up © 
be equally impraQicable ;* they had their projecting towers, that 
from whence our modern baſtions derived their origin, for the Out « 
flanking of the courtins, the ingenious invention of different Powe 
machines for the ſhooting of arrows, throwing of darts and prud 
lances, and hurling of great : ſtones with vaſt force and vio- W *roop 
lence ; their parapets and battlements in the wall: for the fol-' when 
diers ſecurity, and their covered galleries, which went quite . who : 
round the walls, and ſerved as ſubterraneous paſſages; their = : 
Or ul 


intrenchments behind the breaches, and necks of the towers; 
they made their ſallies too, in order to deſtroy the works of the ficers. 
beſiegers, and to ſet their engines on fire; as alſo their counter- 
mines to defeat the mines of the enemy; and laſtly, they built ſame 
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the laſt reſource to a garriſon upon the point of being forced, 


and to make the taking of the ton of no effect, or at leaſt to 


obtain a more advantageous capitulation:' All theſe methods 
of defending places againſt thoſe that beſieged them, were 
known in the art of fortification, as it was practiſed among 
the ancients ; and they are the very ſame as are now in alt 
among the moderns, allowing for ſuch alteration as the differ- 
ence of arms hat oc ,ð,jqiut dd. 

I thoughtat neceſſary to enter: into this detail, in order to 
give the reader an idea of the ancient manner of defending for- 
tified towns; as alſo tò remove a prejudice which prevails 


231 © 
znadels, as places of retreat in caſe of extremity, to ſerve as 


among many of the moderns, who imagine, that, becauſe new 


names are now given to the fame things, the things themſelves 
are therefore different in nature and principle. Since: che in- 


vention of gun- powder, cannon indeed have been ſubſtituted 
in the place of the battering-ram ; and muſket-ſhot in the 
room of baliſtæ, catapultæ, ſcorpions, javelins, -flings and ar- 


raws. But does it therefore follow, that any of the fundamen- 
tal rules of fortiſication are chan 


ged ? By no means. The an- 


cients made as much of the ſolidity of bodies, and the me- 


chanick powers of motion, as art and ingenuity would admit. 


VII. The condition of ibe PR RSIAN forces after Ox xu tine. 


ft — 


I have already obſerved, more than once, that we muſt not 
judge of the merit and coorape of the Perſian troops at all 


times, by what we ſee of them in Cyrus's reign. I ſhall con- 
clude this article of war with a judicious reffection made by 


Monſieur Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, on that ſubject. He ob- 


ſerves, that, after the death of that prince, the Perſians, be. 
nerally ſpeaking, were ignorant of the great advantageg that 
reſult from ſeverity, order, or diſcipline; from the drawing 


up of an army; their order in — — encamping; and 


that happineſs of conduct which moves: 
Out diſorder or- confuſion: 
Power and greatneſs; and relying more upon ſtrengtk than 


prudence, upon the number rather chan the choice of their 


troops, they thought they had done all that was neceſſary, 


ſe great bodies with · 
Full of a vain oſtentation of their 


when they had drawn . numbers of people, 


who fought indeed with re 
and who found themſelves incumbered with the vaſt multitudes 
of uſeleſs perſons, in the retinue of the king and his chief of- 
fcers. For to ſuck an height was their luxury grown, that 
they would needs have the . magnificence, and enjoy the 
ſame pleaſures and delights in the army, as in the king's court; 


olution enough, but without order, 


832+ M. NN BER S 7: 
ſo that in their wars the kings marghed-accompanied with: 
wives, their concubines, and all their eunuchs. Their ſilver 
und gold plate, and all their rich furniture, were carried after 
them in prodigious quantities; and, in ſfiort, all the equipage 
and utenſils ſo voluptuous a lifa requires. An army compoſed 
Ain this manner, and already clogged with the exceſſive number 
of troops, had the additional load of vaſt: multitudes of ſuch 
As. did nat fight. In this confuſton, the troops could: not act in 
concert: Their orders never reached them in time; and in 
action every thing went on at random, as it were, without the 
poſſibility of any commander's preventing diſorder... Add to- 
This, the neceſſity they were under of finiſhing: an expedition 
uickly, and of paſſing into an enemy's country with great ra- 
| Nr becauſe fuch a vaſt: body of people, greedy not only 
of the neceſſaries of life, bht of ſuch things alſo: as were re- 
quiſite for luxury and pleaſure, conſumed all that could be met 
with in a very ſhort time; nor indeed is it eaſy to comprehend 
from whenee they could procure ſubſiſtene. | 
But with all this vaſt train, the Perſians aſtoniſhed thoſe na- 
tions that were as unexpert in: military affairs as themſelves z 
and many of thoſe that were better verſed therein, were yet 
overcome by them, being either weakened or diſtreſſed by their 
own diviſions, or overpowered by their enemy's numbers. And 
dy this means Egypt, as proud as ſhe was of her antiquity, her 
wiſe inſtitutions, and the conqueſts of her Seſoſtris, became 
ſubject to the Perſians, Nor was it difficult for them to con - 
; qu the leſſer Aſia, and ſuch Greek colonies as the laxury of 
Aſia had cotrupted. But when they came to engage with Greece 
irfelf, they found what they had never met with before, regu- 
lar and well-diſciplined troops, Rilful and experienced com- 
manders, ſoldiers accuſtomed to temperance, whoſe bodies were 
inured to toil and labour, and rendered both robuſt and active, 
by wreſtling and other exerciſes practiſed in that country. The 
Grecian' armies; indeed were but ſmall; hut they were like 
your ſtrong, vigorous bodies, that ſeem to be all nerves and fi- 
news, and full of ſpirits in every part: At the ſame time they 
were ſo well commanded, and ſo prompt in obeying the orders 
of their generals, that one would have thought all the ſoldiers 
dad been adtuated by: one ſoul; fo perſect an harmony was * 
Ahere in all {lieu matioas , 155 N e 
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vo not pretend to giye an account of the eaſtern poetry, 

of which we know little mort than what we find in th& 

baoks of the Old Teſtament! Thoſe precious fragments are 

- ſefficient to let us know the origin of poeſy; its true defign ; 
the uſe that was made of ĩt by thoſe inſpired writers, namely, 
to celebrate the perfections; ànd ſiug the wonderful works of 
God, as alſo the dignity and ſublimity of ſtyle which ought to 
accompany it, and be adapted to the majeſty of the ſubjects it 
treats, The diſcourſes of Job's friends, who lived in the eaſt, 
as he himſelf did, and who were diſtinguiſned among the Gen- 
tiles, as much by their learning as their birth, may likewiſe 
give us ſome notion of the eaſtern eloquence in thoſe early ages. 

What: the Egyptian prieſts ſaid of the Greeks in general, 

and of the Athenians in particular, according to (4) Plato, 
that they were but children in antiquity, is very true with re- 
ſpect to arts and ſciences, of which they have falſely aſcribed 
the invention to chinierical perſons,” much ' poſterior to the de- 
luge. (e) The holy ſcripture informs us, that before that epo= 
cha, God had diſcovered to mankind the art of tilling and 
cultivating the ground; of feeding their flocks and cattle, when 
their habitation was in tents'; of ſpinning wool and flax, and 
weaving it into ſtuffs and linen; of forging and poliſhing iron 
and braſs, and putting them to nimberleſs uſes that are neceſ- 
ſary and convenient for life and ſociety. ; 

We learn from the fame ſcriptures, that very ſoon after the 
deluge, human indaſtry had made ſeveral difcoveries very wor- 
thy of admiration; as, 1. The art of ſpinning gold thread, 
and of interweaving it with ſtuffs. 2. That of beating gold, 
and with light thin leaves of jit to gild wood and other materi- 
als, 3 The ſecret of caſting metals; as braſs, filver, or gold 
nd of making all ſorts of figures with them in imitation of 
nature; of repieſenting any kind of different objeQs ; and of 
making an infinite variety of veſſels of thoſe metals, for uſe 
and ornament. 4. The art of painting, or tarving upon wood, 
bonds of marble: And, 5, to name no more, that of dyeing their 
ſilks and ſtuffs, and giving them the moſt exquiſite and beauti- 

As it was in Aſfa that men firſt ſettled after the delape, it is . - 
eaſy to cone that Aſia muſt have been the nurſe, as it were 

f of arts and ſcichces, of which, the remembrance had been pre. 
11. NENT M 2 ; _-- ſerved ©: <2 
(a) in Timæo, p. 22, n Den. e. = fl | 
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ſerved by Eng and which were afterwards revived again, 
and reſtored by means of men's wants and neceſſities, which 
put chem upon all the methods of induſtry and ce 


„ 82 r. 1. Azentrrcruny, . 
"HE building of the tower of Babel, and ſhortly after, 


of thoſe famous cities Babylon and Nineveh, which have 


* 


2 looked upon as prodigies; the grandeur and magnificenee 


ments, and adorned with every thing that either decency or 
conveniency could require; theregularity and {ſymmetry of the 


Of royal and other palaces, divided into ſundry halls and apart- 


pillars and vaulted roofs, raifed and multiplied one upon ano- 
cher; the noble gates of their cities; the breadth and thick- 


rivers; and their curious bold bridges built over them: All 


. theſe things, I fay, with many other works of the like nature, 


ſhew to what a pitch of * architecture was carried in 
thoſe ancient times. 


Beſs of their ramparts; the height and ſtrength of their tow- 
ers ; their large commodious keys on the banks of their great 


Minus 1 cannot ſay, whether in thoſe ages this art arofe to that 


egree of perfection which it afterwards attained in Greece 
nd Italy; or Aer vaſt ſtructures in Aſia and Egypt, ſo much 


boatted of by the ancients, were as remarkable for their beauty 


and regularity, as they were for their magnitude and ſpaciouf- 
nels. We hear of five orders in architecture, the Tuſcan, Do- 
rick, Ionick, 9 — and Compoſite: But we never hear 


of an Aſiatick or 73 order; which gives us reaſon to 


doubt whether the ſymmetry, meaſures, and proportions of pil- 
lars, pilaſters, . ornaments in WN were ex · 
a l in thoſe ancient fraQures.. | 


Vier II. Mus 10 K. 


T is no wonder, if, in a country like Aſia, addicted to vo- 


luptuous and luxurious living, muſick, which is in a man- 
ner the ſoul of ſuch enjoyments, Was in high eſteem, and cul- 
tivated wi * nes application. Phe very names of the prin- 
cipal notes 
ferved, namely, the Dorick, Phrygian gian, Lydian, Ionian, and 
Solian, ſufficiently. indicate the place where 1 = had its origin; 1 
vr at leaſt, where it was. 3 


(f) We learn from holy ſcripture, | that in wan” s time 15 


ſtrumental muſick was much in uſe in the c where he, 
— that is, in Meſopotamia; 3 ſince, among 1 e other re- 


proaches 
Ou J — 270 


ancient muſick, which the modern has ſtill pre- 


and brou 4 to perfection. | 
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, Praun makes to his ſon-in-law Jacob, he complains, that | 


y his precipitate flight, he had put it out of his power to 
conduct him and his family with mirib and with fongs,, with ta- 


| bret and with harp. (g) Amongſt the booty that Cyrus ordered 
to be ſet apart for his uncle Cyaxares,. mention 1s made of two 


famous female muſicians, mw fcilful in their profeſſion, who» 
accompanied a. lady of Suſa, and 


| | were taken priſoners with her. 
To determine. what degree of: perfection muſick was carried 
to by the ancients, is a queſtion which very much puzzles the 


learned. It is the harder to be decided, becauſe, to determine 


juſtly upon it, it ſeems neceſſary we ſhould have ſeveral pieces, 
of mufick. compoſed by the ancients, with their notes, that we- 
might examine it both with our eyes and our ears. But, un- 


bappily, it is not with muſick in this reſpect, as with. ancient 
ſculpture and poetry, of. which. we have ſo many noble monu-. 
ments remaining ;. whilſt,. on. the contrary, we have: not any 


one piece of their eompoſition in the other ſcienee, by. which 


we can form a certain judgment of it, and determine whether 


the muſick of the ancients. was as perfect as ours. | 
It is generally allowed, that. the ancients were acquainted 


with the triple ſymphony, that is, the harmony. of voices, that 
ol inſtruments, and that of voices and inſtruments in concert 


It is alſo agreed, that they excelled; in what relates to. the 


| rythmus. What is meant by-rythmus, is the aſſemblage, or- 


union of various times in muſick. which. are jdined together 
with a certain order, and in certain proportions.. Fo undgr-. 


ſtand' this definition, it is to be obſerved, that the muſitk we- 


are here ſpeaking of, was always fet and ſung to the words of 


certain verſes, in which every ſyllable was diſtinguiſhed inte 


long and. ſhort ; that the ffiort ſyllable was pronounced as quick: 
again as the long; that therefore the former was reckaned to, 


make up but one time, whilſt the latten made up two; and 
conſequentiy the ſound which anſwered to this, was to-conti- 


nue twice as long, as the ſound which anſwered: to the other; 


or, which is the ſame thing, it was to confift of two times, or- 


meaſures, whilſt the other comprehended but one; that the 


verſes which. were ſung, conſiſted. of a certain number of fret 


formed by the different. combination of theſe long and ſtiort 


ſyllables; and that the rythmus of the ſong regularly followed 


march of theſe feet, As theſe feet, of what nature or ex- 


tent ſoęver, were always divided into two equal or unequal 


parts, of which the former was called dg, elevation or raiſ- 


ing; and the latter JG, depreſſion or falling: So the rythꝑmus. 
of the ſong, which anſwered to every one of thoſe feet, Was 


ITY 3 divided 
x x (0 Eyrop. 1. iv. p. 13. 5 Myregyd; e rt axe a. i 
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divided into two parts equally or nequatly by what we now enn 


à beat, and a reſt or intermiſſion. The ferupulous regard the an- 
-crents had to the quantity of their ſyllables in their vocal mu- 
Keck, made their rythmus much more perfect and regular than 
ours : Por our poetry is not formed upon the meaſure of long 
and ſhort ſyllables; but nevertheleſs a fkilful mufician amongſt 
us, may in ſome ſort expreſs, by the length of the ſounds, the 
8 of every ſyllable. This account of the rythmus of 
the ancients J have copied from one of the diſſertations of 
Monſieur Burette ; which J have done out of regard for young 
ſtudents, to whom this little explanation may be of great uſe 
for the underſtanding of ' ſeveral paſſages in ancient authors. I 
now return to my ſubject. : 

The principal point in difpute among the learned, concern- 
ing the muſick of the ancients, is to know whether they un- 
derſtood mufick in ſeveral parts, that is, a eompoſition conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral parts, and in which all thoſe different parts form 
each by itſelf a compleat piece, and at the ſame time have an 
harmonious connection, as it is in our cbunter- point ox con- 
cert, whether fimple or compounded. Es. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning this mat- 
ter, and whatever elſe relates to the muſick of the ancients,” I 
refer him to the learned diſſertations of the above-mentioned 
Mr. Burette, inſerted in the 3d, 4th, and'5th volumes of the 

Memoirs of the Royal Academy des Belles Lettres; which ſhew 
the profound erudition and exquiſite taſte of that writer. 


Sor. HI. Pre. 


WE likewiſe diſcover in thoſe early times the origin of 
phyſick, the beginnings of which, as of all other arts 
and ſciences, were very rude and imperfe&. (5) Herodotys, 
and after him Strabo, obſerve, that it was a general cuſtom 
among the Babylonians to expoſe their fick perſons to the view 
of-paſſengers, in order to learn of them, whether they had 
been affficted with the like diſtemper, and by what remedjes 
they had been cured. From hence ſeveral people have pre- 
tehded that phyſick is nothing elſe but a conjectural and expe- 
rimental ſcience, entirely reſulting from obſervations made 
upon the nature of different diſeafes, and upon ſuch things. as 
are conducive or prejudicial to health. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that experience will go a great way; but that alone is not 
ſufficient, The famous | Akin; ig made great uſe of it in 
kis prafices hut he, Un pot nin re nn N. 40 f 
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toftom was in choſe days, for all perſons that had been fick, 
and were cured, to put up à picture of Eſculapius, wherein 
they gave an account of the remedies that had reftored them 

to their health. That celebrated phyſician cauſed all theſe in- 
ſcriptions and memorials to he copied out, which, were of great 
ad vant ge to him. 5 . 5 8 3 A ; 2 1 | "x 
.) Phyſick was, even in the time of the Trojan war, in; 
great uſe and eſteem. Æſoulapius, who flouriſhed at that time, 
3s reckoned the inventor of that art, and had even then brought: 
it to a great perfection by this profound knowledge in botany, 
by his great ſkill in medicinal preparations and chirurgicat 
operations: For in thoſe days. theſe ſeveral: branches were nor 
ſeparated from one another, but were all included together un- 
der the denomination of phyſi cn. 
(.) The two ſons of Æſculapius, Podalirius and Machaon, 
who commanded a certain number of troops at the fiege of 
Troy, were both excellent phyſicians and brave eficers.; and 
rendered as much ſervice to the Grecian army by their ſkilk 
in their phyſical, as they did by their courage and conduct in 
their military capacity. (n) Nor did Achilles himfelf, or even 
Alexander the Great in after-times, think the knowledge of. 
this ſcience improper for a general, or beneath his dignity. 
On the contrary, he learnt it himſelf of Chiron, the centaur, 
and afterwards inſtructed his governor and friend Patroclus in 
it, who did not diſdain to exerciſe the art, in healing the wound 1 
of Eurypilus. This wound he healed by the application of a 1 
11 
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certain root, which immediately aſſwaged the pain, and ſtop- 
ped the bleeding. Botany, or that part of phyſick which 
treats of herbs and plants, was very much known, and almoſt 
the only branch of the ſcience uſed in thoſe early times. () . 
Virgil ſpeaking of a celebrated phyſician, who was inſtructed 1 
in his art by Apollo himſelf, ſeems to confine that profeſſion | | 
to the knowledge of ſimples. Scire poteſtatés herbarum uſumgue- 1 
medendi maluit, It was nature herſelf that offered thoſe inno- * ns 
cent and ſahutary remedies, and ſeemed to invite mankind to nn 
make uſe of them. (e) Their gardens, fields and woods ſup- 1 
plied them gratis with an infinite plenty and variety. (2) As; 

yet no uſe was made of minerals, treacles, and other compo. 

gjtions, ſinee diſcovered by cloſer and more inguifitive reſearches, 


into nature. h 
( Diod. I. v. p. 347, 17) Hem, Iliad, J. x, ver. 821— 87. ( 


Flat. in Alex, p. 368. G An. I. all. 05. 35. e! Plin. J. Vi er 2. 
(2) Ibid, I. xiv, „ 1 tt, e e N NN 
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- (4). Phoy ſays, that phyſick, brought by Aſculapius into 
great reputation about, the time of the Trojan war, was ſoon 
after neglected and loſt, and lay. in a manner buried in dark- 
neſs till the time of the Peloponneſian war, when it was re- 
vived by Hippocrates,. and reſtored to its ancient honour and 
eredit, This may be true with reſpect to Greece; but in 
Perſia we find 5 always cultivated, and conſtantly held in great B. 


reputation, („) The great Cyrus, as is obſerved. by Xeno- 
phon, never failed to take a certain number of excellent phy ſi- 
clans along with him in. the army, rewarding them. very libe- 
rally, and treating them with particular. regard: He further 
remarks, that in this Cyrus only followed a cuſtom, that had 


been anciently eſtabliſhed among their generals; (5) and that 4 
the younger Cyrus acted in the ſame manne.. PET = 
It-muſt nevertheleſs be acknowledged, that it was Hippo- 
crates, who carried this ſcience to its higheſt perfection: And: p 
though it be certain, that ſeveral improvements and new dif- — 
coveries have been made in that art fince his time, yet is he 2 
ſtill looked upon by the ableſt phyſicians, as the firſt and chief = 
maſter of the faculty, and as the perſon whoſe writings onght yo 
to be the chief ſtudy of thoſe that would diſtinguiſn themſelves = 
in thatprofeſſiion. _ | 1 1 anne | | = 
Mien thus qualified, who, befide their having ſtudied the 12 
moſt celebrated phyſicians, as well ancient as modern, as alſo = 
the knowledge they have acquired of the virtues of fimples, , 
the principles of natural philoſophy, and the conſtitution and 255 
eontexture of human bodies, have had a long practice and ex- * 
perience, and to that have added their own 2 reflections; 1 
ſuch men as theſe, in a well- ordered ſtate, deſerve to-be highly pe” 
rewarded and diſtinguiſhed, as the holy Spirit itſelf. ſignifies 55 
to us in the ſacred writings: (7) The ſkill of rhe phyſicians fall 
lift u bis head; and in the fight of great men be ſball be in admi- = 
ration; fince all their labours, lucubrations and watchings are Eo 
devoted to the people's health, which of all human bleſſings is FL. 
the deareſt and moſt valuable. And yet this blefling-is. what be 
mankind are the leaſt careful to preſerve. - They do. not only 2 
deftroy it by riot and exceſs, but through a blind credulity they Th 
fooliſhly entruſt it with perſons of no ſkill or experience,; who _ 
impoſe upon them by their impudence and preſumption, or ſe- ; a 
duce them by their flattering aflarances of infallible. re, 
4 wy = | E Cr. = | 
) Lib. ariz. e. 9. (7) Cyrop. I. i. p. 29. & l. viii. p. 212. (i) De Py 
e xped. Cyrop. J. ii, p. 411. (e) Ecclus xxxviii. 33232 1 ; ſo 
palam eſt, ut quiſque inter iſtos | blanda eſt ſperandi pro ſe eu: que dull mich 
 Joquendo polleat, imperatorem illico | cedo, Plin, I. Mix. c. 1. | quas 


vitzz noſtt neciſque fieri, . Adto 
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Sgr. IV. AsTRONOMY, So 


As much as the Grecians deſired to be eſteemed the authors: 
4 and inventors of all arts and ſciences, they could never 
abſolutely deny the Babylonians the honour of having laid the 
foundations of àſtronomy. The advantageous ſituation of 
Babylon, which was built upon a wide, extended flat country, 


where no mountains bounded. the proſpect; the conſtant. clear- 


neſs and ſerenity. of the air in that country, ſo. favourable to- 
the free contemplation: of the heavens ; perhaps alſo. the ex. 
traordinary. height of the tower of Babel, which ſeemed to be- 
intended for an obſervatory; all.theſe circumſtances-were ſtrong: 


motives to engage 1 to a more nice obſervation o 
th 


the various motions. of the heavenly bodies, and the regular 
courſe: of: the ſtars... + The abbot: Renaudot, in his diſſerta- 
tion upon the ſphere, obſerves, that the plain, which in ſcrip- 
ture is called. Shinar,. and in which Babylon ſtood, is the -ſame- 
as is. called: by the Arabians Sinjar, where the calinh Alma- 
mon, the ſeventh of the Habbaſſides, in whoſe reign. the ſci- 
ences began to flouriſh. among the Arabians, cauſed the aſtro- 
nomical obſervations to he made, which for ſeveral ages di- 
rected all the aſtronomers of Europe; and that the ſultan Ge- 
laleddin. Melikſchah, the third of the Seljukides, cauſed a; 


courſe of the like obſervations to: be made near three hundred. 


years afterwards in the ſame place: From whence it appears, 
that this place was always reckoned one of the propereſt in 
the world: for aſtronomical obſervations. 8 
The ancient Babylonians could not- have carried theirs to any 
great perfection for want of the help. of teleſcapes,. which are- 
of modern; invention, and have greatly contributed of; late 
years. to render our aſtronomical enquiries more perfect. and. 
exact. Whatever they were, they have not come down to us. 
Epigenes, a great and credible author, according to Pliny. (z),, 
ſpeaks of obſervations made for the ſpace of ſeven hundred and 
twenty years, and imprinted. upon ſquares of brick; which, if 


it be true, muſt: reach back to a very early antiquity. (a) 


Thoſe of which Caliſthenes, a: philoſopher. in Alexander's 


court, makes mention, and of which he gave Ariſtotle an ac- 


count, include 1903 years, and conſequently muſt commence 
| FFF $9515 very 

(2) Plin. hift, nat. I. vii. c. 3666. (8e) Porphyr, apud Simplic. in 
1. ii. de cœlo. 


A Prineipio Aſſyrii propter pla- trejectiones mo uſque ſtellarum obſer- 
.nitiem. magnitudinemque regionunr | vaverunt. Cic. lib. i. de Divin. n.,2. 


\ 


quas incolebant, cùm celum ex omni | Þ+ Memoirs of the Academy des Belles 
patte patens & apertum intuetentur, | Lettres, Fol I. Part ii, P. a. 


} 
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very near the delyge,-and the time of Nimrod's building the 
city of Babylon. CV. ͤ 

We are certaiyly under great obligations, which we ought 
to acknowledge, to the labours and curious inquiriea af thoſe 
who have contributed to the diſcovery ar improvement of ſo 
| uſeful a ſcience; a ſcience, not only of great ſervice to.agri> 
culture and navigation, by the knowledge it gives us of the 
regular courſe of the ſtars, andiof e conſtant, and 
uniform proportion of days, months, ſeaſons and years, but 
even to religion itſelf; with which, as Plato ſhews, (x) the 
ſtudy of that ſcience has a very claſe and connexion ;; 
as it directly tends to inſpire us with great reverence for the 
Deity, who with an infinite wiſdom preſides over the govern» 
ment of the univerſe, and is preſent and attentive to all our 
actions. But at the ſame time we cannot. ſufficiently deplore 
the misfortune of thoſe very philoſophers, who, by their ſuc- 
ceſsful * application and aftronomical inquiries, came very near 
the Creator, and yet were ſo unhappy as not to find him, be- 
cauſe they did not ſerve and .adore . him as they ought to. do, 
nor govern their actions by the rules and directions of that di- 
—A EE : 
| | Szer, V. JV DIL ASTROLOGY. 

S to the Babylonian and other eaſtern philoſophers, the 

A ſtudy of the heavenly bodies was do far from leading 

m, 2s it ought to have done, to the knowledge of him, 


t 


who is both their creator and director, that for the moſt part it 


carried them into impious practices, and the extravagancies of 
judicial aſtrology. So we term that deceitful and preſumptuous 
ſcience, which teaches to judge of things to come by the know - 
ledge of the ſtars, and to foretel events by the ſituation of the 
planets, and by their different aſpects: A ſcience juſtly looked 
upon as madneſs and folly by all the moſt ſenſible writers 
among the pagans themſelves. ( O dhlirationem incredibilem ! 
cries Cicero, in refuting the extravagant opinions of thoſe 
aftrologers, frequently called Chaldeans, from the country that 
firſt produced them; who, in conſequence of the obſervations 
made, as they affirmed, by their predeceſſors upon all paſt 
events, for the ſpace of only four hundred and ſeventy 'thou- 
ſand years, pretended to know. aſſuredly, by the aſpe& and 
combination of the flars and planets at the * Gan of a child's 
| „ i a birth, 
(x) In Epinom. p. 989g—992. ( 3) Lib. ii. de Div. n. $7, 99. 
* Magna induſtria, magna ſoler- | nerunt—— quia quzrere neglexerunt. 
tia: ſed ibi Creatorem ſerutati . Auguſt. de verb. Evang. Matth, Sern. 
poſitum non longe a ſe, & non inve- — 3 
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birth, what would be his genius, temper, manners, the con- 
ſtitution of his body, his actions, and in a word, all the events, 
with the duration of bis life. He repeats a thoefand #bſurdi- 


ties of this opinion, the very ridicule of which ſuſficiently ex- 
poſes it to contempt ; and aſks, why of all that vaſt number 


of children that are born in the ſame moment, and without 
doubt exactly under the aſpect of the ſame ſtars, there are not 
two of them, whoſe lives and fortunes reſemble each orber F 
He puts this further queſtion, whether that great number of 


men, that periſhed at the battle of Cannæ, and died ef one 


and the ſame death, were all born under the ſame conſtellations Z 
(&) It is hardly credible, that ſo abſurd an art, founded en- 


tirely upon fraud and impoſture, fraudilentiſſima urtium, as Pliny 


calls it, ſhould ever acquire fo much credit, as this has dene, 
throughout the Whole world and in all ages. What has ſup- 


| pour and brought it into ſo great vogue, continues · that author, 


s the natural euriofity men have to penetrate into futurity, and 
to know beforehand the things that are to befal them: Null 


nen avide futura de fe ſcitndi 3 attended with a ſuperſtitious 


credulity, which finds ſelf agreeably flattered with the large 
and grateful promiſes of which thoſe fortune-tellers are never 
ſparing. Tta blandiffimgs defideratifſimiſque 'promiffis addiait wires 


religionic, ad quay maxtme ettammum caligat bumauum genus. 


(a) Modern writers, and among others two of our greateſt 
philoſophers, 'Gaffendus and Rohault, have inveighed againſt 
the folly of that pretended feience with the fame energy, and 
have demonfirated it to be equally void of Wen 
perience. SN: | ; n 

As for its principles. The heaven, according to the fem 
of the agrees, is divided into twelve equal parts; which 
parts are taken not according to. the poles of the world, but 
according to thoſe of the zodiack : Theſe twelve parts, or 


. proportions of heaven, have each ef them its attribste, as! 


riches, knowledge, parentage, Se. the moſt important and 
decifive portion is that Which is next under the horizon, and 
which is called the aſcendant, becauſe it is ready to aſcendand: 
appear above the horizon, when a man comes inte the world. 


The planets are divided into the ee the malignant, 


and the mixt: The aſpects of theſe planets, which are only 
certain diſtances from one another, are likewiſe eitker happy or 
unhappy. F ſay nothing of ſeveral other hypotheſes, which. 
are all wy arbitrary; and I aſk, whether any man of com- 


mon ſenle can give into them upon the bare word of theſe im- 
{>) Plin.-Proem. l. XXX. (s} Cafſend; ehyſ ſect. ii. J. 6. ; Ro- e 


kault's pbyC, part ib; che 27 
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poſtors; without an proofs, or even without the leaſt ſhadow 
of probability? 


as well the moment of conception? Why have the ſtars no in- 
fluence during the nine months of child-bearing ? Or is it 
N conſidering the incredible rapidity of the heavenly 

ies, always to E ſure of hitting the preciſe, determinate 
moment, without the leaſt variation of more or leſs, which is 


ſufficient to overthrow all? A thouſand other objzeQions of the 


ſame kind might be made, which are altogether unanſwerable, 
As for experience, they have ſtill leſs reaſon to flatter them. 
ſelves on that ſide. Whatever they have of that, muſt conſiſt 
in obſervations. founded upon events, that have always come 
to paſs in the ſame manner, whenever the planets. were found 
in the ſame ſituation. Now it is unanimoully agreed by all 
aſtronomers, that ſeveral thouſands of years muſt paſs,. before 
any ſuch. ſituation: of the ſtars, as they would imagine, can 
twice happen; and it is very certain, that the ſlate, in which 
the heavens will be to-morrow, has never yet been fince the 
creation of the world. The reader may conſult the two phi- 


loſophers above-mentioned, Enn * | who. has 
ject. But (ach, and no better, 


more copiouſly treated this ſu a 
are the foundations upon which the whole ſtructure of judicial 
aſtrology is built. : ih AS32524 : 

But what is aſtoniſhing,” and argues an abſolute want of all. 
reaſon, is, that certain pretended wits, who obſtinately harden. 
themſelves againſt the moſt convincing proofs of religion, and. 


| wha refuſe to believe even the cleareſt and moſt certain prophe- 


cĩes upon the word of God, do ſometimes give entire credit to 
the vain predictions of theſe aſtrologers and impoſtors. 

St. Auſtin, in ſeveral paſſages of his writings, informs us, 
that this ſtupid and facrilegious credulity is a * juſt chaſtiſe- 
ment from God, who frequently puniſheth the voluntary blind- 
nefs of men, by inflicting a fill greater blindneſs. ; and who. 

| ſuffers evil ſpirits, that they may keep their ſervants till faſter 
in their nets, ſometimes to foreteF*them things which do really 
come to paſs, and of which the expectation very often ſerves 

. onlv to torment them. 5 n | 
God, who alone foreſees future contipgencies and events, 
- becauſe he alone is the ſovereign diſpoſer and * of 
5 = . | em, 


& noxias opiniones de aſtralibus ſatis 
immerito creditur, cum aſtrologi mi- | inſerere humanis mentibus atque fir- 
rabiliter multa vera reſpondent, oc- | mare, non horoſcopi notati & inſpecti 
culto inftintu fieri ſpirituum non | aliqua arte, qu nulla eſt, De Civ. 
bonorum, quorum cura eſt has as Doi, 1, v. c 7% 


* His omnibus confideratis, non 


critical moment, and that on which all 
their predictions depends, is that of the birth. And why not 
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them; doòes often in fcripture revile che ignorance of the Ba- 
bylonian aſtrologers, ſo much boaſted of, calling them forgers 
of lies and falſhoods: He moreover defies all their falſe gods 


to foretel any thing whatſoever, and conſents, if they do, that 


they ſhould be worſhipped as gods. Then addrefling himſelf - 
to tbe city of Babylon, be particularly declares all the cir. 


cumſtances of the miſeries, with which ſhe ſhall be over- 


whelmed above two hundred years after that prediction ; and 
that none of her prognoſticators, who had flattered her with 
the aſſurances of a perpetual grandeur they pretended: to have 
read in the ſtars, ſhould be able to avert the judgment, or even 
to foreſee the time of its accompliſhment. Indeed, how ſhould 
they? ſince at the very time of its. execution, when (6) Bel- 
ſhazzar, the laſt king of Babylon, ſaw a hand come out of the 
wall, and write unknown characters thereon, the Magi, Chal- 


deans, and, in a word, all the pretended ſages of the country 


were not able ſo much as to. read the writing. Here then we 
ſee aſtrology and magick convicted of ignorance and impo- 
tence, in the very place where they were moſt in vogue, and 
er an accaſion when it was certainly their intereſt to diſplay 


their ſcience and whole power. 


1 


+: n e843. 0.10 Wo 


ek maſt authentick and general idolatry in the world, 


is that wherein the ſun and moon were the objects of 
divine worſhip. This idolatry, was founded upon a miſtaken 
gratitude ; which, inſtead of aſcending up to the Deity, ſtop- 
ed ſhort at the veit, which both covered and diſcovered him. 
With the leaſt reflection or penetration they might have diſ- 

cerned the ſovereign. who commanded, from the + miniſter 
who did but obey. : PD : e 
CT + In 

(5) Dan. e. v. 9 


*FJbereſbre ſhall evil come upon thee, | the multitude of thy counſels : Let now 
thou ſhalt not know from whence it riſ- the «aſtrologers, ibe ' tar-gazers, the 
eh : And miſchief ſball fall upon thee, | prognefticators fland up, and ſave thee 
thou ſhalt nct be able to put it : And | from theſe things that Hall come upon 
deſolation ſhall come upon thee ſuddenly, thee, Bebold, they ſhall be as flubble : 
Tebich thou ſhalt not know, Stand now | The fire ſhall burn them : They ſhall not 
With thine enchantments, and with the | deliver themſelves from the power of the 
multitude of thy forceries, wherein thou | fume, IIa. xIvii. 11—14. Fs 
bj laboured from thy youth ; if ſo be + Among the Hebrews the ordinary. 
thou ſhalt be able to prof if. ſo be thou || name for the ſun ſignifies miniſters * 
may et prevail. Thou art wearied is | | 9 e 
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In all ages mankind have been ſenſibly convinced of the ne. 


ceffity of an intercourſe between God and man: And adoration 


ſuppoſes God to be both attentive to man's defires, and capa- 
ble of fulfilling them. But the diſtance of the ſun and of the 
moon is an obſtacle to this intercourſe. Therefore fooliſh men 
endeavoured to remedy this inconvenience, by laying their * 
bands upon their mouths, and then lifting them up to thoſe 
falfe Bs age in order to teſtify that they would be glad to unite 
themſelves to them, but that they could not. This was that 
impious cuſtom ſo prevalent throughout all the eaſt, from 
which Job eſteemed himſelf happy to have been preſerved: 
+ VI beheld the ſun when it fhined, or the moon walking in bright- 
neſs ; and my heart hath been ſecretly enticed, er my mouth hath 
kiſſed my hand. . 

(c) The Perfians adored the ſun, and particularly the riſing 
ſun, with the profoundeſt veneration. To bim they dedicated 


- magnificent chariot, with horſes of the greateſt beauty and 


value, as we have ſeen in Cyrus's ſtately cavalcade. (This 


| y Mt: = a. : o 
fame ceremony was praftifed by the Babylonians; of whom 
1} ¶ brought it into 


ſome impious kings of Judah borrowed id 
Paleſtine (4).) Sometimes they Rkewiſe facthficed oxen to 
this god, who was very mack Known amongſt them by the 
name of Mithra. „ OO: 

(e) By a natural conſequence of the worſhip. they paid to tbe 
ſon, they likewiſe paid a particular veneration to fire, always 
invoked it firſt in their ſacrifices, (/)] carried it with great 
reſpe& before the king in all his marches; entruſted the keep - 
ing of their ſacred fire, which came down from heaven, as 
they pretended, to none but the Magi; and would have looked 
upon it as the greateſt of misfortunes, if it had been ſuffered! 
to go out. (g) Hiſtory informs us, that the emperor Hera- 
clins, when he was at war with the Perſians, demeliſhed ſeve - 


ral of their temples, and particularly the chapel in which the 


ſacred fire had been preferved till that time, which occaſioned 
great mourning and lamentation throughout the whole country. 
(4) The Perſians likewiſe honoured the water, the earth, and 


the winds, as ſo many deities. | 
The cruel! ceremony of making children paſs thro! the fire, 


was undoubtedly a conſequence of the worſhip paid to that ele- 


| ; "> n+ 
{-) Her. I. i. e. 731. (d) 2 Kings xziil. 11. Strab. I. av. p. 732. 
{e) Ibid. (F). Xenoph. Cyrop. I. viii. p. 215, Am, Mar. I. xi i. 


6g] Zonar. Annal. Vol. II. () Her. I. i. e. 131. 
* Superflitioſus vulgus manum eri manum admovere. . | 
admovens, oſculum labiis preffit, + The text is g kind of cath, Joh 
Minbuc. p. 2. From thence ii come the | xxxi, 26, 27» e 


word adorate; that js io ſay, ad vs 
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ment; for this fire-worſhip was common to the Babylonians 
and Perſians. The fcripture poſitively ſays of the people of 
Meſopotamia, who were ſent as a colony into the country of 
the Samaritans, that they cauſed their children to paſs through 
the fire. It is well known how common this barbarous cuſtom 
became in many provinces of Afia. : 1 
(7) Beſides theſe, the Perſians had two gods of a more ex- 
traordinary nature, namely, Oromaſdes and Arimanius. The 
former they looked upon as the author of all the bleſſings and 
good things that happened to them; and the latter as the au- 
thor of all the evils wherewith they were afflicted. I ſhall give 
a large account of theſe deities hereafter. 

(4) The Perfians ereQed neither ſtatues, ner temples, nor 
altars to their gods; but offered their ſacriſices in the open air, 


and generally on the tops of hills, or on high places. (J) It 


was In the open fields that Cyrus acquitted himſelf of that re- 


ligious duty, when he made the pompous ane folemn proceſ- 


ſion already ſpoken of. It is ſuppoſed to have been through 
the advice and inſtigation of the Magi, that Xerxes, the Per- 


ſian king, burnt all the Grecian temples, eſteeming it inju- 


rious to the majeſty of God to ſhut him up within walls, to 
whom all things are open, and to whom the whole world ſhould 
be reckoned as an houſe or a temple. | | 
+ Cicero.thinks, that in this the Greeks and Romans ated 
more wiſely than the Perſians, in that they erected temples 
within their cities, and thereby ſuppoſed their gods to reſide 
among them, which was a proper way to inſpire the people 
with ſentiments of religion and piety. Varro was not of the 
ſame opinion: () (St. Auſtin has preſerved that paſſage of his 
works.) After having obſerved, that the Romans had wor- 
ſhipped their gods without ſtatues or images for above an hun- 
dred and ſeventy years, he adds, that if they had ſtill preſerved 
that ancient cuſtom, their religion would have been purer and 
freer from corruption: Qucd ſi adhuc man/ifſet, caftins dis obſer- 
varentur; and to confirm his ſentiment, he cites the example 

of the Jewiſh nation. | . 
The 


(1) Cyrops I. viii. p. 233. (=) Lib. iv. de Civ. Dei, n. 32 


quibus omnia deberent eſſe patentia 
ac libera, quorumque bie mundus 


Auctoribus Magis Xerxes in- 
flammaſſe templa Græciæ dicitur, 
quod parietibus includerunt deos, 


| _ + Melius Græci atque noftri, qui, 
ut angerent pietatem in deos eaſſem 
1Hos urbes, quas nos, incolere volue- 
runt. Adfert enim hæc opinio reli. 
- gionem utilem civitatibus. Cic. lib. 


omnis templum eſſet & domus. Cic. 
. u. & Legibs 9 | 


ii. de Legib. | | 
| =" Pp 
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| teſt eſſe, qui non ante magorum diſ- 


1 The laws of Perſia. ſuffered. no man to confine the motive of 


*kis ſacrifices. to any private on domeſtick intereſt. This was a 
Ane way. of attaching all particular perſons to the publick 5 
by — Ve them, that they ought never to ſacrifice for them- 
{elves alone, but for the king and the whole ſtate, wherein every 
man was comprehended with the reſt of his fellow-citizens. _ 

The Magi were-the-guardians of all. the ceremonies relating 
to their worſhip ; and it was to. them the people had recourſo, 
in order ta be inſtructed therein, and to know on what days, 
to what gods, and after what manner they were to offer their 
facrifices.. As theſe Magi were all of one tribe, and that none 


but the ſon of a prieſt. could pretend. to the hanour of the prieſt- 
hood, they. kept all, their learning and. knowledge, whether 
in religious or political concerns, to themſelves and. their fa- 


milies; nor was it law ful. for them to inſtrutt any ſtranger in 
.theſe matters, without the king's permiſſion, It was granted 
in favour of Themiſtocles, () and was, according to Plutarch, 
a particular effect of the prince's great conſideration. for that: 
diſtinguiſhed perſon. | 8 


worſhipping the gods in a becoming manner, da Siga rel, 
gave the Magi great authority, both with the prince and pea- 
ple, who could offer. no ſacrifice without. their preſence. and 
miniſtration. ot 4 re” ares get NV 
And before a prince in Perſia could come to the crown, he 
was obliged to receive inſtruction for, a certain. time from ſome 
of the Magi, and to learn of them both the art of reigning, 
and that of worſhipping the gods after a proper. manner. Nor 
did he determine any important affair. of. the ſtate, when he 
was upon the throne, without taking their advice and opinion 
before-hand:; for which reaſon + Pliny ſays, that even in his 
time they were looked upon in all the eaſtern countries as the 
maſters and directors of princes,. and of. thoſe. who ſtiled them. 
ſelves the king of kings. . | 
They were the ſages, the philoſophers, and men of. learn- 
ing in Perſia; as the Gymnoſophiſts and Brachmans were 
amongſt the Indians, and the Druids among the Gauls. Their: 
great reputation made people come from the moſt diſtant coun- 
| "x F * a ties 
0 i . | (») In Them. p. 126. ; 8 8 i 
Nec quifquam rex Perſarum po- 833 ut hodieque etiam 
in magna parte gentium prævaleat, & 
ciplinam ſcientiamque perceperit, Cic. ] in oriente regum regibus imperet. 
de Divin. J. i. u. 91. Plin, |, AX c. 14. PR EE, 
+ Ia tantum fagifti adelevit (auc- | | 


This knowledge and fkill. in religious matters, which made 
Plato define magick, or the learning of the Magi, the art of 
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wies to be inſtructed 8 philoſophy and religion ; ank 
we are aſſured it was 
principles of that learning, by which he acquired fo much 


. thor and founder of this ſect; but authors are conſiderably di- 


by Dr. Prideaux, We read in that author, that there were two 


the diſtance of ſix hundred years. The firſt of them was the 
founder of the Magian ſect about the year of the world 2990 : 
and the latter, who certainly flouriſhed between the beginning 


of theſe ſets had its riſe among the Chaldeans, who, from their 
knowledge of aſtronomy, and their particular application to 


. 


we 


| 
babited by ſo many intelligences, Whe were to thoſe orbs what | 
the ſoul of. man is to his body, were induced to repreſent Sa- | 


countries. The Magians utterly abhorred images, and wor- 


Propagated, where they remain even to this day. The chief 


* | 
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rom them that Pythagoras borrowed the 


veneration and reſpect among the Greeks, excepting only his 
doctrine of tranſmigration, which he learned of the Egyptians, 
and by which he corrupted and debaſed the ancient doctrine of 
the Magi concerning the immortality of the ſou. 


It is generally agreed, that Zoroaſter was the original au- 


vided in their opinions ahout the time in which he lived. (o) 
What Pliny ſays upon this head, may reaſonable ſerve to re- 
concile that variety of opinions, as is very judicioufly obſerved: 


perſons named Zoroaſter, between whoſe lives there might he 


\ 


of Cyrus's reign in the eaſt, and the end of Darius's, ſon of 
Hyſtaſpes, was the reſtorer and reformer of it. 
Throughout all the eaſtern countries, idolatry was divided inte 
two principal fe&ts; that of the Sabeans, who adored images.; 
and that of the Magians, who worſhipped fire. The former 


the ſtudy of the ſeveral planets, which they believed to be in- 


turn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana, or 
the Moon, by ſo many images, or ſtatues, in which they ima- 
gined thoſe pretended. infelhgences, or deities, were as really 
preſent as in the planets themſelves. In time, the number of 
their gods confiderably increaſed ; this image -worſhip from 
Chaldea ſpread itfelf throughout all the eaſt ; from thence 
paſſed into Egypt; and at length came among the Greeks, 
who propagated it through all the weſtern nations. 
To this ſect of the Sabeans was diametrically oppoſite that 
of the Magians, which alſo took its riſe in the ſame eaſtern _ 


mipped God only under the form of fire; looking upon that, 
vn account of 1ts purity, brightneſs, activity, ſubtilty, fecun- 
dity, and incorruptibility, as the moſt perfect ſymbol or re- 
preſentation. of the Deity. They began firſt in Perſia, ank 
there and in India were the only places where this ſe& was 


doctrine 


(e) Hiſt, Nat. I. XXI. e. tv 
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_ rfoQrine was, than there were two principles; one the cauſe of 
l good, and the other the cauſe of all evil. The former is 

.zepreſcnted-by light, and the other by darkneſs, as their trueſt 


* 


. ſymbols. Fhe god god they named Vazdan and Ormuzd, 
and the evil god Abraman. The former is by the Greeks called 
Oromaſdes, and the latter Arimanius. (y) And therefore 
when Xerxes prayed, that his enemies might always reſolve to 
baniſh their beſt and braveſt citizens, as the Athenians had. 
Themiſtocles, he addreſſed his prayer to Arimanius, the evil 
god of the Perſians, and not to Oromaſdes, their good god. 
Concerning theſe two gods they had this difference of opi- 
nion; that whereas ſome held both of them to have been from 
zall eternity; others contended, that the good god only was. 
eternal, and the other was created. But they both agreed in, 
thie, that there will be a cantinual oppoſition . between theſe 
two, till the end of the world; that then the good god ſhall 
overcome the evil god, and that from thenceforward each of 
them ſhall have his world to himſelf; that is, the good god, 
bis world with all the good.; and the evil god, his world with, 
all the wicked. os 5 35 5 A 
The ſecond Zoroaſter, who lived in the time of Darius, un- 
.dertook' to reform ſome articles in the religion of the Magian 
ſect, which for ſeveral ages had been the predominant religion 
.of the Medes and Perſians ; but, fince- the death of Smerdis. 
and his chief confederates, and the maſſacre of their adherents 
and followers, was fallen into great contempt, It. is thought 
this reformer made his firſt appearance in Ecbataua. 
The chief reformation he made in the Magian religion, was. 
in the firſt principle of it. For whereas before they had held 
as a fundamental principle the being of the two ſupreme firſt 
cauſes; the firſt light, which was the author. of all good; and 
the other darkneſs, the author of al} evil; and that of the 
mixture of theſe two, as they were in a continual ſtruggle with 
each other, all things were made; he introduced: a principle 
ſuperior to them both, one ſupreme God, who created both. 
light and darkneſs; and who; out of theſe two principles, 
made allother things according to his own. will and pleaſure. 
But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his doctrine: 
was, that there was one ſupreme Being, independent and ſeli- 
exiſting from all eternity: That under him there were two an- 
gels; one the angel of light, who is the author of all good; 
and the other the angel of darkneſs, who is the author of all 
evil: That theſe two out of the mixture of. light and darkness 
made all things that are; that they are in a perpetual Rruggh | 


| (#) Piet. in TheniR, 2235. 


\ 


s 
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which is an article I thaught myſe 
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with each other; and that where the angel of light prevails, 
there good reigns; and that where the angel of darkneſs pre- 


vails, there evil takes place ; that this ſtruggle ſhall continge 


to the end of the world; that then there ſhall: be a general re- 
ſurrection and a day of judgment, wherein all ſhall receive a 
juſt retribution according to their werks. After which the 
angel of darkneſs and | his diſciples*ſhall go into a world of 
their own, where they ſhall ſus Knels 

| 6 of their evil deeds; and the angel of light and 


is diſciples ſhall alſo go into a world of their own, where they 


mall receive in everlaſting light the reward due unto their good 
deeds ; that after this they ſhall remain ſeparated for ever, and 
light and darknefs be no more mixed together to all N 

Ha 


And all this the remainder of that ſect, which is now in P 
and India, do, without any variation after ſo many ages, ſtill 
hold even to this day. 1 5 eee eee 2 


It is needleſs to inform the reader, that almoſt all theſe ar- 


ticles, though altered in many circumſtances, do in general 


agree with the doctrine of the holy ſcriptures ; with which it 


| ee, appears the two Zoroafters were well acquainted, it 


acquaintance with the people of God; the firft of them 
in Syria, where the Iſraelites had been long ſettled ; the latter 
at Babylon, to which place the ſame people were carried = 
tive, and where Zoroaſter might confer with Daniel himſelf, 
who was in very great power and credit. in the Perfian court. 
Another reformation, made by Zoroaſter in the ancient Ma- 
gian religion, was, that he cauſed temples to be built, wherein 
their ſacred fires were carefully and conſtantly preſerved ; and 


_ eſpecially that which he pretended himſelf to have brought 


down from heaven. Over this the prieſts kept a perpetual 
watch night and day to prevent its being extinguiſhed. _ 
Whatever relates to the ſe& or religion of the Magians, the 
reader will find very largely and learnedly treated in Dean 
Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and New Teſtament, He. 


from whence I have taken this ſhort extract. 


Their MARRIAGES, and ibe manner of burying the Dezap, 
HFaving ſaid ſo much of the _—_ of the eaſtern nations, 
obliged to enlarge upon, 


- becauſe I look upon it as an eſſential part of their hiſtory, I 
ſhall be forced to treat of their other cuſtoms with'the greater 
brevity. Amongſt which their marriages and burials are teq 


"Theres 


r in everlaſting darkneſs the 


being eaſy for both of them to have had an intercourſe or per- 
fon 
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{360 +», *"WANNERS: Of: -: 
„ (There is nothing more horrible, or that gives us a · greater 
. idea of the profound darkneſs into which idolatry had plunged: 
- mankind, than the- publick proſtitution of women at Baby- 
Jon, which was not only authorized by law, but even eom- 
manded by the religion of: the country, upon a certain feſtival 
of the year, celebrated in honour of the goddeſs Venus, un- 
ddr the name of Mylitta, whoſe temple, by means of this in- 
famous ceremony, became a brothel, or place of debauchery. 
kr), This wicked/ cuſtom was ſtill in being when the Iſraelites 
were carried captive ta that criminal city; for which reaſon the 
prophet Jeremiah thought fit to caution and admoniſh them, 
; againſt ſo abominable a ſeandal. 233 
Nor had the Perfians any better notion of. the dignity and: 
fſanctity of the matrimonial inſtitution, than the Babylonians. 
(.) Ido not mean only with regard to that incredible multi- 
tude of wives and concubines, with which their kings filled 
their ſeraglio's, and of which they were as jealous, as if they had 
had but one wife, keeping them all ſhat up in ſeparate apast- 
ments, under a ſtrict guard of eunuchs, without ſuffering them. 
to have any communication with one another, much leſs with 
perſons without doors. (7) It ſtrikes one with horror to read 
how far they neglected the moſt common laws of nature. Even. 
inceſt with a ſiſter was allowed amongſt them by their laws, or 
. at leaſt authorized by their Magi, thoſe pretended ſages. of 
"Perſia; as we hawe ſeen in the hiſtory of Cambyſes. Nor did. 
even a father reſpe& his own daughter, or a mother the ſon of 
her own body. (z) We read in Plutarch, that Paryſatis, the 
mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, who ſtrove. in all things. to 
: pleaſe the king her ſon, perceiving that he had conceived. a 
violent paſſion for one of his own daughters, called Atofla, 
was ſo far from oppofing- his unlawful defire, that ſhe herſelf 
adviſed him to marry. her, and make her his lawful wife, apd 
- laughed at the maxims and laws of the Grecians, which taught 
the contrary. For, ſays ſhe to him, carrying her flattery to a, 
monſtrous exceſs, Are not yeu yourſelf fet up by God over the 
Per/ians, as the-only law and rult of what is becoming or unke- 
coming. virtuous or wicious ? | | 
This deteſtable cuſtom continued till the time of Alexander: 
the Great, who, being become maſter of Perſia, by the over- 
throw and death of Darius, made an expreſs law to ſappreſs 
it. Theſe enormities may ſerve to teach us from what an abyſs 
the goſpel has delivered us; and how weak a barrier human 
"Is „„ . Tang . wiſdom 
(gs) Herod, 1. i. c. 199. (r) Baruch vi. 48, 43. (0) Herod. I. i. 
6. 155. (e) Philo, lib. de Special. leg. p. 778. Diog, Laer. in Promm. 
k. 6. (4) In Axtaz. p. 1023. | 
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*wifdom is of itſelf agairift the moſt extravagant and abomina- ' 
'ble crimes. 3 5 n 18 we 3 | iS. 4 1 1 421 5 , ed 
'Tihall finiſh this article by fing a word or two upon their 
manner of burying the dead. (ae It was not the cuſtom of 
the caftetn nations, and eſpecially of the Perſians, to erett 
funeral piles for the dead, and to Conſume their bodies in the 
flames. (x) Accordingly we find that * Cyrus, When he was 
at the point'of death, took — his children to inter 
His y, and to reſtore it'to the earth; that Is the expreſſion 
he makes uſe of; by which he iſeems to declare, that he looked 
upon the earth às the briginal pdrent, from whence he ſprung, 
and to which he ought to return. (5) And when Cambyſes 
had offered a thouſand indignities to the dead body of Amaſis, 
king of Egypt, he thought he crowned all by. cauſing it to be 
burnt, which was equally contra. to the Egyptian and Perſian 
manner of treating the dead. It was the cuſtom of the + latter 
to wrap up their dead In wax, in order ts keep chem the longer 
from corruption. eee b ee 
I thought proper to give the larger account in this place of 
the manners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, becauſe the hiſtory 
of that people will take up a great part of this work, and be- 
cauſe I ſhall ſay no more on that ſubje& in the ſequel. The 
treatiſe of 4 Barnabus Briſſon, prefident of the parliament of 
Paris, upon the government of the Perſians, has been of great 
uſe to- me. Such collections as theſe, when they are made by 
able hands, ſave a writer a great deal of pains, and furniſh 
bim with matter of erudition, and coſts him little, and yet 
often does him great honour. IA = 


„ e OY e x 
'The cauſe of the'declen/lon'of the PExsIAN FIRE, and of the” | 
| 3 1 — their manners. „ | | 
F WI EN we compare the Perſians, as they were before | 
= Cyrus and during his reign, with what they were after- 1 
wards in the reigns of his ſucceſſors, we can hardly believe they . 
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were the ſame people; and we ſee a ſenfile illuſtration 3 | 
(wp) Herod, 1, fl. c. 6. C a Op] Ted | 
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'* Ac mini quidem antiquilimum'} | far : f 
ſepultutæ genus id fuiſſe videtur, quo | circomlites conti unt, ut quam maxime! * 
apud Xenophontem Cyrus utitur. } permanea ' | | 
Redditur enim -terr@:corpvs, & / ita | Tuſcul, Rue, Bb, i. . 186. ] 
locatum ac ßtum quaß operimento | . 1 Barnad, Briffonius de regio Per- 

am obducitar. Bic. 156, Ii. de Leg. | farum priseipatur, Ot, Atera, 
n * 6. : 5 15 ; : 40, 370» | - : 

Condiunt ZEgyytii-mortwan, „ —a 


t. Gmurna corpeee., Cic. 5 


truth, that the deelenſion of manners in, any, Rate ib always . 


# © < '# 


tended with that of empire and dominion.” 


Among many other cauſes, that broughit. about the declenſſon N 
vf the Perſian empire, the four following may be looked upon 


3 the principal: Their exceſſive magnificence and, luxury 
the abject ſubjection and ſlavery: of the people; the bad edus 
cation of their prince, which wag, the ſource of all their irregu 


* 


Jarities 3. and their want of falth in che execution of their 


treaties, oaths. and engagements., 


* . on : 231 ENTS 5; *. 3 5 * 5 8 'S «> 
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life to which they were accuſtomed from: their infancy, having 


nothing but water for the ix @gdinary drink, bread and roots 
for their food; the ground, ur ſomething as hard, to lie upon, 


Inuring themſelves to the moſt painful łxerriſes and labours; 


and eſteeming the greateſt dangers as nothing. The tempera- 


tare of the country where they were born which was rough, 


mountainous and woody, might ſomewhat contribute to their 
hardineſs; for which regſon Cyrus (z) would never con ſent to 
the preject of tranſplanting them into a more miid and agree- 


able climate. The excellent manner of educating the ancient 
Perſians, of which we have already given a ſufficient account, 
And which was not left to the humours and fanties of parents, 

but was ſubject to the authority and direftion of the mapiftrates; : 
and regulated upon principles of the publick good; this excel - 
lent education prepared them for obferving, in all places and 
at all times, a moſt exact and ſevere diſcipline: Add to this the 
influence of the prince's example, who m̃ade it his ambition to 
ſurpaſs all his ſubjects in regularity; was the moſt abſtemious 
and ſober in his manner of life, the plaitieſt in his dreſs, the 
moſt inured and accuſtomed to hardſhips and Fatiggs „ as well 
as the braveſt and moſt intrepid in the time of a 10 fl. What 


might not be expected from ſoldiers ſo formed and ſo trained 


up ? By them therefore we find Cyrus conquered à great part 
| of the world. = . 8 f . . = Wy es on 
After all his yiftories he continued to exhort his army and 
people not to depenerate' From thefr anciefit virtue,” that they 
might not eclipſe. the glory they, .had- acgyired,: but carefully 
— — ſobtiety, temperance, and love of la- 
bour, hieh were the means by. which they had obtained it. 
But I do not Know, Whether Cyres himfelf dic not at that very 
türe Tow. ebe Krit Ke r cha Juxury, ppikn ob brerſpiead 
5 0 ad LT a ada 
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(x) Blyb, in Aberth. pe 158. 


HA made the Perſian troops in Cyrus's time to be 
looked upon as invineihle, was the temperate and hard 


taque ful 
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And corrupted: the whole nation. In that auguſt ceremony, 


which we have already deſeribed at large, and or which He fl 
mewed himſelf in publick to His new-conquered ſubjekts, he- 
thought proper, in order to heighten the ſplendor of his regal 
dignity, to make a pompous diſplay of all the magnificence 


and ſhew, that could be contrived: to dazzle the eyes of the 


F ei Among other things he changed his owh apparel, ar- 
that 'of: yn ory giving them all garments E after 
the faſhion of the Medes, richly ſhining witk gold and 3 L 
a 6g their Perſian cloaths, which were very plain and 
This prinee ſeemed to forget how much the contagions ex- 
ample of a court, the natural inclination all men have to value 
and eſteem what pleaſes the eye and makes a fine ſtew; ho- 
glad they are to diſtingaiſn themſelves above others by a falſe 
merit eaſily attained in proportion tò the degtees of wealth: 
and vanity a man has above his neighbours; he forgot ho-) 
capable all this together was of corrupting the purity of ancient 
manners, and of introdueing by degrees'a general, predomi- 
nant taſte for extravugance and luxury, = 8 | 
(a) This luxury and extravagance roſe in time to ſuch an 
exceſs, as was: little better than downright madneſs. The 
prince earried all his wives along with him to the wars; and 
what un equipage ſuch a troop muſt be attended with is eaſy to 
judge. All his generals and officers followed his example, 
each in proportion to his rank and ability. Their pretext for 
ſo doing was, that the fight of what theyrheld moſt dear and 
precious in the world, would encourage them to fight with the 
greater reſolution; but the true reaſon was the love of pleaſure, 
by which they were overcome and enflayed, before they came 
to engage wich the enem̃m. 3 
Another inſtante of their folly was, that they carried their 
Jaxury and extravagance” in the army, with reſpect to their 
tents, chariots, and tables; to a greater exceſs, if poſſible, than 
they did in their cities: (3) The moft exquiſite meats, the 
Tareſt birds, and the coſtlieſt dainties muſt needs be found for 
the prince in what part of the world ſoever he was encamped. 
They had their veſſels of gold and filver without number; 
nſttuments of luxury, ſays a certain hiſtorian, not of vic- 
tory, proper to allure aud entich- an enemy, but not to repel 
e wh 
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(a) Xenoph: Eyrop. 1. iv. p. 9199 (3) Setice; I. iii. de 15a, ei 20 
Von belli ſed luxuries appara- | ander, predam, non arma geſtantena. 
tum —Aciem Perſarum auro - ur pu- 2 Curt. 
rut fulgentem intueri jubebatAlex- ; 


I d Ja not ſee what reaſons Cyrus could have for changing tis 
conduct in the laſt years of his life. It muſt be owned indeed, 
that the Nation of kings requires a ſuĩtable grandeur and mag - 
niſicence, which may on certain occaſions be carried even to a 
degree of pomp and ſplendor. But princes, poſſeſſed: of a 
real and ſolid merit, have a thouſand ways of making up what, 
they may ſeem to loſe by retrenching ſome par of. their out- 
ward ſtate and magniſicence. Cyrus himſelf had found by ex- 
perience, that a king is more ſure of gaining reſpect from his 
people by the wiſdom of his conduct, than by the greatneſs of 
bis expences; and that affection and confidence produce a cloſer 
attachment to his perſon, than a vain admiration of unneceſſary 
pomp and grandeur. Be this as it will, Cyrus's laſt example 
became very contagious. A taſte for vanity. and, expence 
firſt prevailed at court, then ſpread itſelf into the eities and 
prownces, and in a little time infected the whole nation, and 
was one of the principal cauſes of the ruin ef that empire, 
which he himſelf. had founded. © ____ 
What is here ſaid of the fatal effects of laxury, is not pecu- 
Har to the Perſian empire. The moſt judicious hiſtorians, the 
moſt learned philoſophers, and the profoundeſt politicians, all 
lay it down as a certain, indifonteble maxim, that wherever 
luxury prevails, it never fails to deſtroy the moſt flouriſhing 
ſtates and kingdoms: And the experience of all ages, and all 
- Nations, 024, Ah too clearly demonſtrate this maxim. ' 
What is this ſubtle, ſecret poiſon then, that thus lurks under 
the pomp of luxury and the charms of pleaſure, and is capable 
of enervating at the ſame time both the whole ſtrength of the 
body, and the vigour of the mind? It is not very difficult to 
comprehend, why it has this terrible effect. When men are 
.accuſtomed to a ſoft and voluptuous life, can they be very fit. 
for undergoing the fatigues and hardſhips of war? Are they 
qualified | ſuffering the rigour of the Fey for enduring” 
hunger and thirſt ; for paſſing whole nights without ſleep upon 
occaſion ; for going through continual exerciſe and action; 
for facing danger and deſpiſigg death? The natural effect of 
voluptuouſneſs and delicacy, which are the inſeparable com- 
panions of luxury, is to render men ſubject to a multitude of 
falſe wants and neceſſities, to make their-happineſs depend-upan 
a thouſand trifling conveniencies and ſuperfluities, which they 
'Can no longer be without, and to give them an unreaſonable. 
Foadneſs for life, on account of a thouſand ſecret ties and en- 
gagements, that endear it to them, and which by;{tifling in 
them the great motives of glory, of zeal for their prince, and 
love for their country, render them fearful and cowardly, and 
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5 Finder them from expoſing themſelves to dangers, which may 
„ in a moment deprive, them of all thoſe things, wherein they 
5 ＋ 7 4 Sd 4 ; 55 v4 5 


plaee their feliciti x. 


8 r. II. The atjed fubmiſſion and ſla very of the Perſians. 
TI7E are told by Plato, that this was one of the cauſes of 
/Y tbe declenfion of the Perhan empire. And indeed, what 
contributes moſt to the preſervation of ſtates, and renders their 
afms illobipds is not the number, but the vigour and courage 
of their armies; and, as it was finely ſaid by one of the an- 
cients; (c) from the day a man loſeth bis liberty, he 7 tg one half 
of his ancient virtue. He is no longer concerned for the ru 
perity of the ſtate, to which he looks upon himſelf as an alien; 
and having loſt the principal motives of his attachment to it, 
he becomes indifferent about the ſucceſs of publick affairs, 
about the glory or welfare of his country, in which his cir- 
cumſtances allow him to claim no ſhare, and by which his own 
private condition is not altered or improved. It may oh fs 
at 


t | ſaid, that the reign of Cyrus was a reign of liberty. 

he . prince never acted in an arbitrary manner; nor did he think, 
all that a deſpotick power was worthy of a king ; or that there 
0 was any great glory in ruling an empire of flaves, His tent 
n was always open; and free acceſs allowed to every one that 
all defired to ſpeak to him. He did not live retired, but was 


viſible, acceſſible, and affable to all; heard their complaints, 
and with his own eyes obſerved, and rewarded merit; invited 
to his table, not only his general officers and prime miniſters, 
but even ſubalterns, and ſometimes whole companies of fol- 
diers. * The ſimplicity and frugality of his table made him 
capable of piving ſuch entertainments frequently. His aim 
therein was to animate his officers and ſoldiers, to inſpire them 
with courage and reſolution, to attach them to his perſon rather 
than to his dignity, and to make them warmly. efpouſe his 
glory, and ſtill more the intereſt and proſperity of the ſtate. 


commanding. . „ 

In the reading of Xenophon, with what pleaſure do we ob- 
ſerve, not only thoſe fine turns of wit, that juſtneſs and inge- 
nuity in their anſwers and repartees, that delicacy in jeſtin 
and raillery; but at the ſame time that amiable Auen wine 
and gaiety which enlivened their r which all 
vanity and luxury were baniſhed, and in Whieh the principal 

JJC _ _ + *' * * feafoning 

x (e) Hom. Odyſſ. v. 322. 

® Tantas vires habet frugalitas Principis, ut tot impendiis tot ercgationibus 
ſola ſufficiat, Plin, in Paneg. Traj. 2M 


This is what may truly he called the art of governing and 
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1 ſeaſoning was a decent and becoming freedom, that prevented fot 
ih all conſtraint, and a kind of famlinriey, which was fo far ca 
"hs: from leſſening their reſpect for the prince, that it gave ſuch a foi 
Wh. life and ſpirit to it, as nothing but a real affection and tender- Tel 
WH meſs could produce. I may venture to ſay, that by ſuch a de 
. sonduct as this a prince doubles and trebles his army at a Sg 
1 mall expence. Thirty thouſand men of this fort are prefer- gr 
able to millions of ſuch flaves, as the Perſians became after. to 
1 wards, In time of action, on a deciſive day of battle, this let 
15 truth is moſt evident; and the prince is more ſenſible of it than ha 
1 any body elſe. At the battle of Thymbræa, when Cyrus's WC 
1 Horſe fell under him, Xenophon takes notice how much it con- tr) 
14% cerns a commander to be loved by his ſoldiers. The danger ex 
+ IRTP of the king's perſon became the danger of the army; and dis 
«8+ troops on that occaſion gave incredible proofs of their courage da 
11 and bravery. VVV . de 
. Things were not carried on in the ſame manner, under the on 
118 greateſt part of his ſucceſſors. Their only care was to ſupport to 
1 the pomp of gs ge I muſt confeſs, their outward orna- ot 
1 ments and enſigns of royalty did not a little contribute to that ci 
{1.18 end. A purple robe richly, embroidered, and hanging down be 
MW. to their feet, a tiara, worn upright on their heads with an im- fi 
| WR perial diadem round it, a golden ſcepter in their hands, a ex 
N magnificent throne, a numerous and ſhining court, a multi - th 
e tude of officers and guards; theſe things muſt needs conduce 
N to heighten the ſplendor of royalty; but all this, when this is ſu 
i [0008 all, is of little or no value. What is that king in reality, who th 
„ loſes all his merit and his dignity, when he puts off his orna- th 
kh ments „ . 1 1 Ai 
Wk! Some of the eaſtern kings, to procure the greater reverence an 
„ to their perſons, generally kept themſelves ſhut up in their pa- th 
1 laces, and feldom ſhewed themſelves to their ſubjects. We m. 
1 Have already ſeen, that Dejoces, the firſt king of the Medes, w] 
{it of at his acceſſon to the throne, introduced this. policy, which We 
— afterwards became very common in all the eaftern countries. W. 
— 1 But it is a great miſtake, that a prince cannot deſcend from al 
1 his grandeur, by a ſort of familiarity, without debaſing or 
| jellening his greatneſs. Artaxerxes did not think ſo; and (4) on 
Fit M Plutarch obſerves, that that prince, and queen Statira, his wife, W 
151.00 taok a pleaſure in being viſible and of eaſy acceſs to their peo- the 
1 ple; and by ſo doing were but the more reſpeted. _. . 
N Among the Perſians no ſubject whatſoever was allowed to 
1 1 appear in the king's preſence without proſtrating himſelf oy 5 
I | e | | | fore 4 
l F 44) Im Artax, p. 1013. i 1 5 
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fore him: And this law, which (e) Seneca with good reaſon 


Calls a Perſian flavery, Perficam ſerwitutem, extended alſo to 


foreigners, We ſhall find afterwards, that ſeveral Grecians 
refuſed to comply with it, looking upon ſuch a ceremony as 
derogatory to men, born and bred in the boſom of liberty. 
Seme of them, leſs ſcrupulous, did ſubmit to it, but not without 
great relufancy z and we are told, that one of them, in order 
to cover the ſhame of ſuch a ſervile proſtration, () purpoſely 
let fall his ring, when he came near the king, that be might 
have occaſion. to bend his body on another account. But it. 
would have been criminal for any of the natives of the coun- 
try to heſitate or deliberate about an homage, which the kings. 
exacted from them with the utmoſt rigour. 
What the ſcripture relates of two ſovereigns, (g) on one 


hand, whereof the one commanded all his ſubje&s, on pain of 
death, to proftrate themſelves before his image ; and the other: 


on the ſame penalty ſaſpended all acts of religion, with regard 
to all the gods in general, except to himſelf only ; and on the 
7, of the ready and blind obedience of the whole 


city of Babylon, who ran all together on the. firſt ſignal to 
bend the knee before the idol, and to invoke the king exclu-' 
ſi rely of all the powers of heaven : Al this ſhews to what an 
extravagant exceſs the eaſtern kings carried their pride, and 


the people their flattery and ſervitade.. rd 7 
So great was the diſtance between the Perfian king and hi- 
ſabje&s,- that the latter, of what rank or quality ſoever, he- 
ther ſattape, governors, near relations, or even brothers te 
the king, were only looked upon as ſlaves; whereas the kin 
dimſelf was always conſidered, not only as their ſovereign lord 


| -and abſolute maſter, but as a kind of divinity. (5) In a word. 


the peculiar character of the Aſiaticks, and of the Perfians 
more particularly than uy other, was ſervitude and ſlavery: - 
which made (i) Cicero ſay, that the deſpotick power, ſome 
were endeavouring to eſtabliſh in the Roman commonwealth, 
was an inſupportable yoke, not only to a Roman, but even to 
a Perſian, INES 188 | 5 0 8 
It was therefore this arrogant haughtineſs of the princes on 
one hand, and this abject ſubmiſſion of the people on the other, 
which, according to Plato, (4) were the principal cauſes of 
the ruin of the Perſian empire, by diſſolving all the ties, 
wherewith a kiug is united to his ſubjects, and the ſubjects to- 
. N 2 their 
fe) Lid iii. de Benef. c 12. & lib. iii, de Ira, c. 17. (J) Elian. I. l. 
Var, Hiſtor. cap. xxi. (g) Nebuchadnezzir, Dan, c. ni. Darius the 
Mcde. Dan, e, vi. (5) Plat. in Apaphth. p. 213, (i, L. b. x. Epiſt. 


| Id Attic, (+) Lid, iii. de Leg. p. 697, 
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their king. Such an haughtineſs extinguiſhes all affection and 
humanity in. the former; and fuch an abject ſtate of ſlavery 
leaves the people neither courage, zeal, nor gratitude. The 


Perſian kings governed and commanded only by threats and 


menaces, and the ſubjects neither obeyed nor marched, but 
with unwillingneſs and reluctance. This is the idea Xerxes 
himſelf gives us of them in Herodotus, where that 'prince is 
repreſented as wondering how the Grecians, who were a free 

ople, could go to battle with a good will and inclination. 
be could any thing great or noble be expected from men, ſo 
diſpirited and depreſſed by en as the Perſians were, and 


reduced to ſuch an abject ſervitude; which, to uſe the words 


of Longinus, (J) is a kind of impriſonment, wherein a man's 
ſoul may be ſaid in ſome ſort do grow little and contracted? 

I am unwilling to ſay it; but I do not know, whether the 
great Cyrus himſelf did not contribute to introduce among the 
Perſians, both that extravagant pride in their kings, and that 
abject ſubmiſſion and flattery in the people. It was in that 

mpous ceremony, which I have ſeveral times mentioned, 
that the Perſians (till then very jealous of their liberty, and 
very far from being inclined to make a ſhameful proſtitution of 
it by any mean behaviour or fervile compliances) firſt bent the 
knee before their prince, and ſtooped to a poſture of adoration. 
Nor was this an effect of chance: For Xenophon intimates 
clearly enough, that Cyrus, (n) who deſired to have that homage 
Paid him, had appointed perſons on purpoſe to begin it ; whoſe 
example was accordingly followed by the multitude, and by 
the Perſians as well as the other nations. In theſe little tricks 
and ftratagems we no longer diſcern that nobleneſs and great- 
neſs of ſoul which had ever been conſpicuous in that prince 
till this occaſion : And I ſhould be apt to think, that being 
arrived at the utmoſt pitch of glory and power, he could no 
longer reſiſt thoſe violent attacks, wherewith proſperity is al- 
ways aſſaulting even the beſt of princes, (a) /ecund res ſapien- 
tium animos fatigant ; and that at laſt pride and vanity, which 
are almoſt inſeparable from ſovexeign power, forced him, and 
in a manner tore him from himſelf and his own natural incli- 
nations: (o) Yi dominationis convulſus & mutatus. = 


4 er aar, | (*) Cyrop. I. ij, 1 1 ») Salluſt. 
6 Tacit, Annal. I. vi, c. 48. * 9 (») . 
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Princes were brought up, though he gives us ſo ample an ac- 
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Ser. III. The awroug education of their princes, another cauſe 
| of the declenſion of the Per/ian empire, 

T is Plato (y) ſtill, the prince of philoſophers, who makes 
this reflection; and we ſhall find, if we narrowly examine 
the fact in queſtion, how ſolid and judicious it is, and how in- 
excuſable Cyrus's conduct was in this reſpe&. * * 25 ö 
Never had any man more reaſon than Cyrus to be ſenſible, 
how highly neceſſary a good education is to a young prince. 
He knew the whole value of it with regard to himſelf, and 
had found all the advantages of it by his own experience. (7) 
What he moſt earneſtly recommended to his officers, in that 
fine diſcourſe he made to them after the raking of Babylon, in 
order to exhort them to maintain the glory and reputation they 
had acquired, was to educate their children in the ſame man- 
ner, as they knew they were edncated in, Perſia, and to 
perſevere themſelves in the practice of the fame manners, as 
wit f‚f‚ ( ĩ̃˙ f | 
Would one believe, that a prince, who fpoke and thought 
in this manner, could ever have entirely neglected the educa- 
tion of his own children ? Yet this is what happened to Cyrus,” 
Forgenting that he was a father, and employing hitnſelf wholly 


about his conqueſts; he left that care entirety to women, that 


is, to princeſſes, brought up in # country, where vauity, lux- 


ury and vdluptuoufneſs reigned in the higheſt degree; for the 


queen his wife was of Media, And in the ſame taſte and man- 
ner were the two young princes, Cambyſes and Smerdis, edu- 


cated. Nothing they aſked was ever refufed them: Nor were 


their defires only granted, but prevented. The great maxim' 
was, that their attendants ſhould croſs them in nothing, never 
contradict them, nor ever make uſe of reproofs or remonſtrances 


with them. No one opened his mouth, in their preſence, . 


but to praiſe and commend what they ſaid and did. Every 
one cringed and ſtopped, and bent the knee before them: And 
it was thought eſſential to their greatneſs; to place an infinite 
diſtance between them and the reſt of mankind, zs if they bad 
been of a different ſpecies from them. It is Plata that informs 
us of all theſe particulars: For Xenophon, probably to ſpare 
his hero, ſays not one word of the manner in which theſe) 
count of the education of their fatbe mn. 

What ſurprizes me the moſt is, that Cyrus did not, at leaſt,, 
take them along with him in his laſt campaigns, in order to 


| N 3 . to 
(P) Lib. iii. de Leg. p. 694, 69 5. (7) Cyrap, I. vii. p. 200, 


draw them out of that ſoft and effeminate courſe of life, and 
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to inſtruct them in the art of war; for they muſt needs have 
been of ſufficient years: But perhaps the women oppoſed his 
deſign, and over-ruled him. | | 5 
Whatever the obſtacle was, the effect of the edueation of 
thele princes was ſuch as ought to be expected from it. Cam- 
byſes came out of that ſchool what he is repreſented in hiſtory, 
an obſtinate and ſelf-conceited prince, full of arrogance and 
'yanity, abandoned to the moſt ſcandalous exceſſes of drunken- 
neſs and debauchery, cruel and inhuman, even to the caufiny 
of his own brother to be murdered in conſequence of a dream ; 
in a word, a furious, frantick mad man, who by his ill eondact 
brought the empire to the brink of deſtruction. 5 
His father, ſays Plato, left him at his death a great many 
yaſt provinces, immenſe riches, with innumerable forces by 
ſea and land: But he had not given him the means for preſerv- 
ing them, by teaching him the right uſe of ſuch power. 
This 8 makes the ſame reflections with regard ie 
Darius and Xerxes. The former, not being the ſon of a king, 
ad not been brought up in the ſame effeminate manner, 2s 
meets were ; but aſcended the throne with a long habit of in- 
uſtry, great temper and maderation, a courage little inferior 
to that of Cyrus, and by which he added to the empire almoſt 
as Hany provinces, as the other had conquered. But he was 
no better a father than him, and reaped no benefit from the 
fault of his predeceſior, in neglecting the education of his 
children. Accordingly, his fon Xerxes was little better than 
a ſecond Cambyſes. „„ . 
From all this Plato, after having few what numberleſs 
rocks and quick 
perſons bred in the arms of wealth and greatneſs, concludes, 
that one principal cauſe of the declenſion and ruin of the Per- 
fan empire, was the bad education of their princes; becauſe 
thoſe firſt examples had an influence upon, and became a kind 
of rule to, all their ſucceſſors, under whom every thing ſtill 
_ degenerated more and more, till at laſt their luxury exceeded 
all bounds and reſtraints. | 5 


 'SEcr. IV. Their breach of faith, or want of Ancerigy. 


N (r) WE are informed by Xenophon, that one of the cauſes, | 


both of the great corruption of manners among 

the Perfians, and of the deſtruction of their empire, was their 
want of publick faith. Formerly, ſays he, the king, and 
- thoſe that governed under him, thought it an — 
; ö uty 


00 Cyrop, 1, vil, 7. 239 


ickſands, almoſt unavoidable, lie in the way of 
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ave duty to keep their word, and inviolably to obſerve all treaties, 
bis Into which they had entered with the ſolemnity of an oath # 
nd that even with reſpe& to thoſe, that had rendered. them 
of Fives moſt unworthy of ſuch treatment, through their perfi- 
im- diouſneſs and inſincerity: And # was by this true policy and 
TY, prudent conduct, that they gained the abſolute confidence, 
ind both of their own ſubjects, and of all their neigtibours and ab- 
en- fies. This is a very great encomium given by the hiſtorian to. 
ing the Perfians, which undoubtedly belongs to the reign of the- 
m; great Cyrus; (s) though Xenophon applies it likewiſe to that 
act of the younger Cyrus, whoſe grand maxim was, as he tells us. 
never to violate his faith, upon any pretence whatſoever, with: 
ny regard either to any word he had given, any promiſe made, 
by or any treaty he had concluded. Theſe princes had a juſt idea 
Yo of the regal dignity, and rightly judged, that, if probity and 
truth were renounced by the reſt of mankind,” they ought te 
to find a ſanctuary in the heart of a king; who being the bond 
2 and center, as it were, of ſociety, ſhould: alſo be the protector 
28 and avenger of faith engaged; which is the very foundation 
Ne whereon the other depends. ; 
op Such ſentiments as theſe, ſo noble, and: ſo worthy ef per- 
N ſons born for government, did not laſt long. A falſe pru- 
33 dence, and a ſpurious artificial policy foon ſacceeded in theix 
re place. Taſtead of faith, probity and true merit, ſays Xenc+ 
is phon, (t) which heretofore the prince uſed to cheriſh: and dif 
n tinguiſh, all the chief officers of the court began to be filled 
with thoſe pretended zealous ſervants of the king, who ſacri- 
ſs fice every thing to his humour and ſuppoſed intereſts; * who 
f hold it as a maxim, that falſhood and deceit, perfidiouſneſs 


Horteſt and ſureſt expedients for bringing about his enterprizes 
and deſigas; who look upon a ſerupulous adherence in a 
prince to his word, and to the engagements into which he has 
entered, as an effect of puſillanimity, inca pacity, and want of 
underſtanding ; and whoſe opinion, in ſhort, is, that a man 
Is e e for government, if he does not prefer reaſons 


treaties, though concluded in never ſo ſolemn and ſacred a 
manner. a 

The Aſiatick nations, continues Xenophon, ſoon imitated 

their prince, who became their example and inſtructor in dou- 

| N 4 | ble- 

(=) De exped, Cyr, I. i. p. 267. ; (e) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 239. 
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and conſiderations of ſtate, before the exact obſervation of 
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F ble-dealing and treachery. They ſoon gave themſelves np to 
violence, injuſtice and impiety: And from thence proceeds 


that ſtrange alteration and difference we find in their manners, 
as alſo the contempt they conceived for their ſovereigns, which 
is both the natural conſequenee-and puniſhment of the little 
. princes pay to the moſt ſacred and awful ſolemnities of 
„ RN En nn We TIONS 

Surely the oath, by which treaties are ſealed and ratified, - 
and the Deity brought in not only as preſent, but as guarantee 
of the conditions ſtipulated, is a moſt facred and auguft cere- 
mony, very proper for the ſubjecting of earthly princes to the 
ſupreme Judge of heaven and earth, who alone is qualified to 


judge them ; and for the keeping all human majeſty within 
the bounds of its duty, by making it appear before the majeſty 


of God, in reſpect of which it is as nothing. Now, if princes 
will teach their people not to ſtand” in fear of the ſupreme Be- 
ing, how ſhall they be able to ſecure their reſpect and reve- 
rence to themſelves? When once that fear comes to be extin- 
guiſhed in the ſubjects as well as in the prince, what will be- 
come of fidelity and obedience, and by what ſtays or pillars 
ſhall the throne be ſupported ? (2) Cyrus had good reafon to 
ſay, that he looked upon none as good ſervants and faithful 
ſubjects, but ſuch as had a ſenſe of religion, and a reverence 
for the Deity : Nor is it all aſtoniſhing,” that the contempt 
which an impious prince, who has no regard to the ſanctity of 
oaths, ſhews of God and religion, ſhould ſhake the very foun- 
dations of the firmeſt and beſt-eftabliſhed empires, and ſooner 
or later occaſion their utter deſtruction. Kings, ſays (ww) Plu- 


tarch, when any revoluion happens in their dominions, are apt 


to complain bitterly of their ſubjects unfaithfulneſs and dif- 
loyalty :: But they do them wrong; and. * that it was 
themſelves who gave them the firſt leſſens of theif diſſoyalty, 
by ſhewivg no regard to juſtice and fidelity, which on all oc- 
caſions they ſacrificed without feruple to their own particular 


| Interefts. : 


(6) Cyrop. I. viii. P. 204. * (w] Plot. in Pyrrh. P» 390. 
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States and Governments of GREECE, 


| Greece, In what light ſoever ſhe is conſidered, whether for 


Origin and firſt Settlement 


I all” the ancient nations, ſcarce. bave any been o 
highly celebrated, or furniſhed hiſtory with ſo many 
valuable monuments and Hluftrious examples, as 


the glory of her arms, the wiſdom of her laws, or the ſtudy 
and improvement of arts and ſciences, all theſe ſhe carried to 
the utmoſt degree of perfection; and it may truly be ſaid, that ,. 
in all theſe reſpects ſhe has in ſome meaſure been the ſchool of 
mankind. | | Watts: 
It is impoſſible not to be very much affected with the hifs; . 
tory of ſuch a nation; eſpecially When we conſider that it has 
been tranſmitted to us by writers of extraordinary merit, many - 
of whom diſtinguiſhed themſelves as much by their ſwords, 2 
by their pens; and were as great commanders and able ſtateſ- 
men, as excellent hiſtorians, I confeſs, it is a vaſt advantage 
to have ſuch men for guides; men of an exquiſite judgment 
and conſummate prudence; of a juſt and perfect taſte in every 
reſpect; and who furniſh not only the facts and thoughts, as 
well as the expreſſions wherewith they are to be repreſented ;. - 
but, what is more, to furniſh all the proper reflections that are 
to accompany thoſe facts; and which are the moſt uſeful im- 
provements reſulting from hiſtory. Theſe are the rich ſources 
from whence I ſhall draw all that I have to ſay, after I- haare 
previouſly enquired into the firſt origin and eſtabliſhment of = > 
the Grecian ſtates. As this enquiry muſt be dry,. and not ca- 
| | N 5. 1 pable 
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rea, joined to the reſt of Greece only 


274 THE HIS TOR 
pee of affording much delight to the reader, I ſhali be as 
rief as poflible. But before I enter upon that, I think it ne- 


ceſſary to draw a kind of a ſhort plan of the ſituation of the. 


country, and of the ſeveral of parts of that compoſe it. 


1 | ARTICLE I. 
| A geographical deſcription of ancient Gx EEE. 
Neient Greece, which is now the ſouth part of Turkey 
in Europe, was bounded on the eaſt by the Zgean ſea, 
now called the Archipelago; on the ſouth by the Cretan, or 
Candian fea ; on the weft by the Ionian ſea; and on the north 
by Illyria and Thrace. | | 
The conſtituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epirus, Pelo- 
ponneſus, Greece properly ſo called, Theſſaly, and Macedonia. 
Eis us. This province is ſituate to the weſt, and divided 
from Theffaly and Macedonia by mount Pindus, and the 
Acroceraunian mountains. | 3 
The moſt remarkable inhabitants of Epirus are, the Me- 
Lossiaxs, Whoſe chief city is Dodona, famous for the temple 
and oracle of Jupiter. The Cruaonians, whoſe principal 


city is Oricim. The TnesytoTrans, whoſe city is Buthro- 


rum, where was the * — and reſidence of Pyrrhus. The 
ACARNANIARNS, Whoſe city was Ambracia, which gives its 
name to the gulf. Near to this ſtood Actium, famous for the 
victory of Auguſtus Cæſar, who built over-againft that city, 
on the other ſide of the gulf, a city named Nicopolis. There 


_ were two little rivers in Epirus, very famous in fabulous ſtory, 


Oocytus'and Acheren. 9 
Epirus muſt have been very well peopled in former times; 


a3 ) Polybius relates, that Paulus Emilius, after having 
deſeated Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedonia, deſtroyed ſe- 
venty cities in that country, the greateſt part of which belonged 


to the Moloſſians à and that he carried away from thence no 
Jeſs than hundred and fifty ihouſand priſoners. 
Prroronn ss. This 1s a peninſula, now called the Mo- 
the Iſthmus of Co- 
Tinth, that is but fix miles broad. It is well known, that 


EKveral princes have attempted in vain to cut through this Iſth- 


The parts of Peloponneſus are, Acnatra, properly ſo called, 


whoſe chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, Patræ, &c. Exis, in 

which i» Olympia, otherwiſe called Piſa, ſeated on the river 

| Alpheus, upon the banks of which the Olympick games uſed 
3 age | 206 = 


* Apud Strab. I. vii. p. 3224 


„ ©» rere 


OF GREECE. 


of which Neſtor was born, and Corona. Arcapia, in which 
ſtood the cities of Tegea, Stymphalos, Mantinea, and Mega- 


lopolis, Polybius's native place. La cORIA, wherein ſtood 


Sparta, or Lacedzmon, and Amyclz ; mount Taygetus ; the 


river Eurotas, and the cape of Tenarus. Ak cor is, in which 


was the city of Argos, called alſo Hippium, famous for the, 
temple of Juno; Nemea, Mycenz, auplia, Troezen, and: 
Epidaurus, wherein was the temple of Zſculapius. 


REE C E, properly /o called. 

The principal parts of this country were, AToLis, in 
which were the cities of Chalcis, Calydon and Olenus. Do- 
nis, Lockis, inhabited by the Ozolæ. Naupactum, now 
called Lepanto, famous for the defeat of the Turks in 4577. 
Paocts. Antycira. Delphos at the foot of mount of Parnaſ- 


Aus, famous for the oracles delivered there. In this country 


alſo was mount Helicon, BeoTia. Orchomenos. Thefpia. 
Cheronea, Plutarch's native country. Platæa, famous for the 
defeat of Mardonius. Thebes. Aulis, famous for its port, 


from whence the Grecian army ſet ſail for the ſiege of Troy. 
Leuctra, celebrated for the victory of Epaminondas. Ar rica. 


Megara. Eleuſis. Decelia. Marathon, where Miltiades de- 
feated the Perſian army. Athens, whoſe ports were Piræus, 
Munichia, and Phalerus; and mountains Hymettus and Ci- 
thæron. Lockrs, , 8 

THrxtssaLY. The moſt remarkable towns of this province 
were, Gomphi, Pharſalia, near which Julius Cæſar defeated: 
Pompey. Magneſia. Methone, at the fiege of which Philip 


loſt his eye. Thermopyles, a narrow ftrait, famous for the 


defeat of Nerxes's numerous army by the vigorous reſiſtance 
of three hundred Spartans. Phthia. Thebes. Larifla. De- 
metrias. The delightful vallies of Tempe, near the banks of 
the river Peneus. Olympus, Pelion, and Offa, three mountains 
celebrated in fabulous ſtory for the battle of the giants. 
Maczpoxia. I ſhall only mention a few of the principal 
towns of this country. Epidamnus, or Pyrrachium, now called 


| Durazzo, Apollonia. Pella, the capital of the country, and 


the native place of Philip and of his ſon Alexander the Great. 

AÆgæa. Mdeſſa. Pallene. Olynthus, from whence the Olyn- 

thiacks of Demoſthenes took their name. Torone. Arcan- 

thus. Theſſaloniea, now called Salanichi. Stagira, the place 

of Ariſtole's birth. 8 Philippi, famous for the 
6 


victory 


; 
5 
- 


| 
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to be celebrated. Cyllene, the country of Mercury. Mzs- 
'SENIA, in which are the cities of Meſſene, Pylos, in the laſt 
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276 - THE Hil Pony | 
victory gained there by Augnſtus and Anthony over Brutus and 
Caſſius. Scotuſſa. Mount Athos; and the river Strimon; 


The GAK C'1AN'/es. * 


There is a great number of iſlands. contiguous to Greece, 
that are very famous in hiſtory. In the, lonian ſea, Corcyra, 
with a town of the ſame name, now called Corfu. 88 
and Zacynthus, now Cephalona and Zant. Ithaca, the coun- 
try of Ulyſſes, and Dulichium. Near the promontory Malea, 
over-againſt Laconia, is Citnera. In the Saronick gulph, are 
gina, and Salamine, fo famous for the naval battle between 
Xerxes and the Grecians. Between Greece and Aſta lie the 
Sporades; and the Cyclades, the moſt noted of which are An- 
dros, Delos, and Paros, anciently famous for fine marble. 
Higber up in the Egean ſea is Eubœa, now Negropont,, ſe- 
arated from the main land by a ſmall arm of the ſea, called 
uripus, The moſt remarkable city of this iſle was Chalcis. 
Towards the north. is Cyrus, and a good deal higher Lemnos, 
now called Stalimene ; and ſtill further Samothrace. Lower 
down is Leſbos, whoſe principal city. was Mitylene, from 
whence the iſle has fince taken the name of Metelin. Chios, 
Scio, renowned for excellent wine; and, laſtly, Samos. Some 
of theſe laſt-mentioned ĩſles are reckoned to belong to Aſia. 
The iſland of Crete, or Candia, is the largeſt of all the iſles, _ 
contiguous to Greece. It has to the north the ÆEgean ſea, er 
the Archipelago; and to the ſouth the African ocean. Its: 
Principal towns were, Gortyna, Cydon, Gnoſſus ; its moun- 
tains, Dicte, Ida, and Corycus. Its labyrinth is famous over 
all the world. | = 

The Grecians had colonies in moſt of theſe iſles, _. 

They had likewife ſettlements in Sicily, and in part of Italy 
towards Calabria (y), which places are for that reaſon called 


— 


Græcia magna. | f . | uf 
(=) But their grand ſettlement was in Aſia minor, and par- re 
ticularly in Solis, Ionia, and Doris, The principal towns th 
of Z2lis are, Cumæ, Phopæ, Elea.“ Of Ionia, Smyrna, Cla- in 
zomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon and Epheſus. Of Doris, ne 
HFalicarnaſſus and Cnidos. 8 ö ü Ne 
They had alſo a great number of colonies diſperſed up and ar 
down in different parts of the world, whereof I ſhall give ſome 'fo 
account as occaſion ſhall offer, * | 18 1 
(5) Strab. I. vi. p. 53 · (z) Plin. I. vi. c. a, 
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ARPhCLE II. 
Divis10 of the Grecian His rox into four ſeveral ages. 


HE Grecian hiſtory may be divided into four different 
ages, all noted by ſo many memorable epocha's, all 


which together include the ſpace of 2154 years, 


The firſt age extends. from the foundation of, the ſeveral 
petty kingdoms of Greece, (beginning with that of Sicyone, 
which is the moſt ancient) to the ſiege of Troy, and compre- 


hends about a thouſand years, namely, from the year of the 


world 1820 to the year 2820. „ 
The ſecond begins from the taking of Froy to the reign of 
Darius, the ſon of Hyftaſpes, at which period the Grecian 
hiſtory begins to be intermixed with that of the Perfians, and 
contains the ſpace of fix hundred ſixty-three years, from the 
year of the world 2820 to the year 3433. 
The third is dated from the beginning of the reign of Da- 
rius to the death of Alexander the Great, which: is the fineſt 
part of the Grecian hiſtory, and takes in the term of one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight years, from the year of the world 3483 
to the year 368 14. | FW 8 
'The fourth and laſt age commences from the death of Alex- 
ander, at which time the Grecians began to decline, and con- 
ti nues to their final ſubjection by the Romans. The epocha 


of the utter ruin and downfal of the Greeks may be dated, 


partly from the taking and deſtruftion of Corinth by the con- 
ſul L. Mummius, in 3858, partly from the extinction of the 


kingdom of the. Seleucides in Aſia by Pompey, in the year of 


the world 3939, and of the kingdom of the Lagides in Egypt 


by Auguſtus, anuo mun. 3974. This laſt age includes in all 


two hundred and niaety- three years. 


Of theſe four diſtinet ages, I ſhall in this place only touch 


upon the two firſt, in a very ſuccin& manner, juſt to give the 


reader ſome general notion of that obſcure period; becauſe: 


thoſe times, at leaſt a great, part of them, have more of fable 


in them than of real hiftory, and are wrapt up in ſuch dark+ 
neſs and obſcurity, as are very hard, if not impoſſible, to pe- 
netrate: And I have often declared already, that ſuch a dark 


and laborious enquiry, though very uſeful for thoſe that are 
for going to the bottom of hiſtory, does not come within. the 


Plan of my deſign. 


3 . : 40 
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THE HISTORY 


Cnr ET: 7 
9 The primitive. origin of | thr GRECTANS: 


N order to arrive at any certain knowledge concerning the 
4 fit originof the Grecian nations, we muſt neceſſarily have 
recourſe to the atcounts we have of it in holy ſcripture. g 
(a)] Javan or Ion (for in the Hebrew the tame letters differ- 
ently pointed form theſe two different names) the fon of Ja- 
phet, and grandſon of Noah, was certainly the father of all: 


thoſe nations, that went under the general denomination of 
Greeks, though he has been looked upon as the father of the. 


Ionians only, which were bur one particular nation of Greeks. 
But the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, Arabians, and others, give 


no other appellation to the whole-body of the Grecian nations, 


than that of Tonfiafrs: * (5) And for this reaſon Alexander, in 


the predictions of Daniel, is mentioned under the name of 


the king of * Javan. 3 
(e) Javan had four fons, Eliza, Tarſis, Chittim, and Doda- 
nim. As Javan was the original father of the Grecians in 
general, no doubt but his four- fons' were the heads and foun- 
ders of the chief tribes and principal branches of that nation, 


WE which became in ſucce:ding ages ſo renowned for arts and arms. 
1 Eliza is the ſame as Ellas, as it is rendered in the Chaldee 


tranſlation; and the word EM, which was vſed as the com- 
mon appellation of the whole people, in the fame manner as 
the word EM; was of the whole country, bas no other deri- 
vation. The city of Elis, very ancient in Pelopenneſus, the 
Elyſian fields, the river Eliſſus, or Iliſſus, have long retained 
the marks of their being derived from Eliza, and have con- 
tributed more to preſerve his memory, than the hiſtorians 
themſelves of the nation, who were inquiſitive after foreign 
affairs, and but little acquainted with their own original; be- 
cauſe as they had little or no knowledge of the true religion, 
they did not carry their enquiries fo high. Upon which ac- 
count, they themfeTtves derived the words Hellenes and Tones 
from another fountain, as we ſhall Tee in the ſequel; for I 
think. myſelf obliged to give ſome account of their opinions 
alſo in this reſpect. EY | 

Tharſis was the ſecond fon of Javan. He ſettled as his 
| brethren did, im ſome part of Greece, perhaps in Achaia, or 
the neighbouring provinces, as Eliza did in Peloponnefus. 


to) Gen, x. 2. (3) Dan. vill, 21. (e) Gen. x. 4 
® Hircus caprarum rex Græcig; in the Hetretm, tex Javany 


indebted for all her 
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Te is not to be daubted but that Chittim was the father of 
the Macedonians, according to the authority of tile firſt book 
of the Maccabees, (4) in the beginning of which it is ſaid, 
that Alexander, the ſon of Philip the Macedonian, went out 


of his country, which was that of Cetthim * [or Chittig-] to. 


make war againſt Darius, king of Perſia. And in the eighth 
chapter, ſpeaking of the Romans and their viQtories: over the 


lat kings of Macedonia, Philip and Perſeus , the two laſt- 


mentioned princes are called kings of the Cetheans. 
Dodanim. It 1s very probable, that Theſſaly and Epirus 

were the portion of the fourth ſon of Javan. The impious 

worſhip of Jupiter of Dodona, as well as the city of Dodona 


itſelf, are proofs that ſome remembrance of Dodanim had re- 


mained with the people, who derived their firſt eftabliſhment 
and origin from him. 5 VV 
This is all that can be ſaid with any certainty concerning 


the true origin of the Grecian nations. The holy ſcripture, 


whoſe deſign is not to ſatisfy our curioſity, but to nouzith and 
improve our piety, after ſcattering theſe few rays of light, 
leaves us in utter darkneſs concerning the reſt of their hiſtory ; 
which therefore can only be collected from prophane authors. 

If we may believe (e) Pliny, the Grecians were fo called 
from the name of an ancient king, of whom they had but a 
very uncertain tradition. Homer, in his poems, calls them 
Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and Achaians, It is obſervable, 
that the word Græcus is not once uſed in Virgil. 


* . 4 


The exceeding ruſticity of the. ficſt Greeians would appear 
incredible, if we could call in queſtion the teſtimony of their 


own hiſtorians upon that article. But a people, fo vain of their 
origin, as to adorn it by fiction and fables, we may be ſure 
would never think of inventing any thing in its diſparagement. 
(J) Who would e that che people, to whom the world is 

| nowledge in literature and the ſciences, 
ſhould be deſcended from mere ſavages, who knew no other law 


than force, and-were ignorant even of agriculture ? And yet this 
appears. plainly to be the caſe, from the divine honours they 


decreed to the perſon (g) who firſt taught them to feed upon 
acorns, as a more delicate and wholſome nouriſhment than 
herbs, There was ſtill a great diſtance from this firſt improve- 
on TED ; | ment 


(d 1 Mace. A To (e) Lib. iv. C. 7. (FJ Paufan. I, viii. p. 455 456. 
(g) Pelaſgus. | | EE 
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1 ment to a ſtate of urbanity and politeneſs. Nor did they In- 

Wo | deed arrive at the latter, till aſter a long proceſs of time. | 
I The weakeſt were not the laſt to underſtand the neceſſity of a 
i | | hving together in ſociety, in order to defend themſelves againſt 58 
WET . violence and oppreſſion. At firſt they built ſingle howfes at a Hi 
Wk | diſtance from one another; the number of which inſenſibly in- fre 
14 0 creafing, formed in time towns and cities. But the bare living G 
IN 8 . 1 — r | . 

177 together in ſociety was not ſufficient to poliſh ſuch a people. D 
1 Egypt and Phœnicia had the horwur of doing this. (+) Both A 
Wo | theſe nations contributed. to inſtru and civilize the Grecians, of 
0-0 by the colonies they ſent among them. The latter taught them ' WM 4 
| |. navigation, writing, and commerce; the former the knowledge 
1 of their laws and polity, gave them a taſte for arts and ſciences, ha 

WA I and initiated them into their myſteries. „ f. 

1 (i) Greece, in her infant ſtate, was expoſed to great com- wa 
WER motions and frequent revolutions ; becanſe, as the people had M 
i no ſettled corroſpondence, and no ſuperior power to give laws | 

1 | to the reſt, every thing was determined by force and violence. fe 
1 The ſtrongeſt invaded the lands of their neighbours, which at 

they thought more fertile and delightful, and diſpoſſeſſed the i: 
lawful owners, who were obliged to ſeek new ſettlements elſe- * 
where. As Attica was a dry and barren country, its inhabi- 1 
tants had not the ſame invaſions and outrages to fear, and 
therefore confequently kept themſelves in poſſeſſion of their b 
ancient territories; for which reaſon they took the name of * 
abr bog, that is, men born in the country where they lived, te 
to diſtinguiſn themſelves from the reſt of the nations, that had 10 
almoſt all tranſplanted themſelves from place to place. 5 
Such were in general the firſt heginnings of Greece, We E 
muſt now enter into a more particular detail, and give a brief a 
account of the eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral different ſtates, * 
whereof the whole country conſiſtm. | t 
| 'ARTICEE IV, 2 
The different flates,' into which GREECE was: did - 
N thoſe early times kingdoms were but inconſiderable, and r 
of very ſmall extent, the title of kingdom being often 3 
given to à fingle city, with a few leagues of land depending t 
upon it. © | 2. 
(4) Sevo. The moſt ancient kingdom of Greece was that 0 
of Sicyon; whoſe beginning is placed by Euſebius thirteen. + 
85 os IS hundred 
(5) Herod. I. v. e. 58. & J. v. c..5$—60, Plin, I. v. et 12. & I. vii, e. $64 : 
(i) Thucyd, lib, i. p. 25 () A, M. 1915. Ant. J. C. 2089, ED 


OF GREECE... 281 
hundred and thirteen years before the firſt Olympiad. Its 
duration is believed to have been about a thouſand years. 

(/) ArGos... The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponnefus, be- 
gan a thouſand and eighty years before the firſt Olympiad, in 
the time of Abraham. The firſt king of it was Inacavs. 
His ſucceſſors were, his ſon ProrRonEvs; Aris; ARrGUs, 
from whom the country took its name; and after ſeveral others, 
GELANOR, who was dethroned and expelled his kingdom by 
Daxavs, the Egyptian. () The ſucceſſors of this laſt were 
firſt Lx N US, the fon of his brother Agyptus, who alone, 
of fifty brothers, eſcaped the cruelty of the Danaides ; then 
ABas, PROETvUy, and Acrisivs, e 

Of Danae, daughter to the laſt, was born Perſeus, who 
having, when he was grown up, unfortunately killed his grand- 
father, Acriſius, and not being able to bear the fight of Argos, 
where he committed that involuntary murder, withdrew- to 
Mycenæ, and there fixed the ſeat of his kingdom. 


Mycenz. Perſeus then tranflated the ſeat of the kin om 


from Argos to Mycenæ. He left ſeveral ſons behind him; 


among others Alczus, Sthenelus, and Electryon. Alcæus 
was the father of Amphitryon; Sthenelus of Euryſtheus; 


and Electryon of Alcmena. Amphitryon married Alcmena, 
upon whom Jupiter begat Hercules. 
Euryſtheus and Hercules came into the world the ſame day; 
but as the birth of the former was by Juno's management ante- 
cedent to that of the latter, Hereules was forced to be ſubjett 


to him, and was obliged by his order to undertake the twelve : 


labours, ſo celebrated in fable. N da 0k I 
The kings, who reigned at Mycene, after Perſeus, were 
ELEcTRYON, STHENELVUS,: and EukyYsTmEUs., The laſh 


after the death of Hercules, declared open war againſt. his 


deſcendants, :apprehending they might ſome time or other at- 
tempt to dethrone him; which, as it happened, was done by 
the Heraclidz ; for, having killed Euryſtheus in battle, they 


entered victorious into Peldponneſus, and made themſelves 
maſters of the country. But, as this happened before the time 


determined by fate, a plague enſued; which, with the di- 
rection of an oracle, obliged them to quit the country. Three 
years after this, being deceived by the ambiguous expreſſion of 
the oracle, they made a ſecond attempt, which likewiſe proved 


fruitleſs. This Was about twenty years: before the taking 


LEIGH 13 | ATEEUS 
(1) A.M. 2148, Ant. J. C. 1856. Euſcb. ia Chron. () A. M. 2530. 
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ATRRvs, the fon of Peleps, uncle by the mcther! $ fide to 4 
Euryftheus, was the latter's ſucceſſor. And in this manner the t 
erdwyn came to the deſcendants of Pelops, from whom Pelo- 5 
ponneſus, which before was called Apia, derived its name, "oo 
The bloody hatred of the two brothers, Acreus and Thyetes, * 

0 
n 


— * — 
- eee —— — 2 > 
— 


is known to alt the world. | 
PETSTRENES, the ſon of Atreus, 1 his father i in the 


- 22> — — — 
n . — 
.... ²˙ —iü <-ocn— Wn— a 


| 

f kingdom of Mycena, which he left to his ſon AGAMEMNON, ” 
| who was ſucceeded: by his ſon Oreſtes. 'Fhe kingdom of My- 1 
| cenz was filled with enormoss and herrible crimes, from the fi 


time it came into the family of Pelaps. 
Tisawgxgs and PEN THL xxs, ſons of Oreſtes, reigned after J 
their father, and were at laſt driven out of Peloppaveſus by t 
the Heraclide. - 3 
(Aras. Cecrors, a native of Egypt, was the founder | { 
of this kingdom. Having ſettled in Attica, he divided all C 
the country, ſubject to him, into twelve diftridts, He alſo 
eſtabliſhed che Areopagus. : 
This auguſt tribunah, in the reign of his ſueceſfor Cpatravy 1 
adjudged the famous difference between Neptune and Mars. \ 
In his trme happened Deucahon's flood. The deluge of Ogy- , 
ges in Attica was much more ancient, being a thouſand and 
twenty years before the firſt Olympiad, and conſequently in t 
the year of the world 2208. I 
 AMmPEarcTYoON, the third king of Athens, procured a con- | 
federacy. between twelve nations, which aſſembled twice 2 
| yeanat Thermopylz, there to offer their common ſacrifices, and 
to conſult together upon their affairs in general, as alſo upon 
the affairs of each. nation in particular. This convention was 
called the aſſembly of the Amphyctions. 
© The reign of ER RZerHRsͤ is remarkable for che antival of 
Ceres in Attica, after the rape of ber daughter Proſerpine, as 
eld for the inſtitution of the my ſteries at Eleuſiss. 

(o) The reign of Æcxus, the fon. of Pandion, is che moſt 
Alatuons period of the hiſtory of the heroes. In his time are 
placed the expedition of the Argonauts; the celebrated labours 
of Hercules; the war of Minos, ſecond king of Crete, againſt 
the Athenians ; the ſtory of Theſeus and Ariadne. 

T xESEUS ſucceeded his father Ægeus. Cecrops had divided 
Attica into twelve boroughs, or twelve diſtricts, ſeparated from 
each other, Theſeus brought the people to underſtand the 

| advantages of common government, and united the twelve 
boroughs into one eity or body politick, in which the whole 
authority was united, 


} 
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Coda vs 
Le) A. M. 2448, ow $4 Q; 1556, le) A. M. $726 Ant. J. C. * 


to die for his people. 


Of GREECE - 
Cons vs was the laſt king of Athens; he devoted himſelf 


()]) Aſter him the title of king was extineviſhed among the 


Athenians. Mendon, his ſon, was at the head of the com- 


monwealth with the title of Archon, that is to fay, preſident 
or governor. The firſt Archontes were for life; but the Athe- 
nians, growing weary of a government, which they ſtili 
thought bore too great a reſemblance to royal power, made 


their Archontes elective every ten years, and at laſt reduced it 


to an annual oflice. 


%. Turners. Cadmus, who eame by ſea from the coaſt of | 
Phcenicia, that is, from about Tyre and Sidon, ſeized upon 


that part of the country, which was afterwards called Bœotia. 
He built there the city of Thebes, or at leaſt a citadel, which 


from his own name he called Cadmza, and there fixed the ſeat 


of his power and dominion. 


The fatal misfortune of Lajus, one of his ſucceſſors, and of 


Jocaſta his wife, of Oedipus their ſon, of Eteocles and Poly- 


© nices, who were born of the inceſtuous marriage of Jocaſta 


with Oedipus, have furniſhed ample matter for fabulous nar- 

nation and theatrical repreſentations. 55 ; £6; 
SPARTA, or LaceEDEMon. It is ſuppoſed, that L ELI, 

the firſt king of Laconia, began his reign about 1516 years 


before the Chriſtian æra. 


'Tynparvs, the ninth king of Lacedzmon, had, by Leda, 
Caſtor and Pollux, who were twins, beſides Helena, and Cli- 
temneſtra the wife of Agamemnon, king of Mycenæ. Having 
furvived his two ſons, the twins, he began to think of chuſing 


a a ſucceſſor, by looking out for a huſband for his daughter 
Helena, All the pretenders to this princeſs bound themſelves 


by oath, to abide by, and entirely to ſubmit to the choice, 
which the lady herſelf ſhould make, who determined in favour 
ef Menelaus. She had not lived above three years with her 
huſband, before ſhe was carried of by Alexander Paris, fon of 
Priam, king of the 'Trojans ; which rape was the cauſe of the 


Frojan war. Greece did not properly begin to know or ex- 


perience her united ſtrength, till the famous fiege of that city, 
where the Achilles's, the Ajaxes, the Neſtors, and the Ulyſ- 
ſes's, gave Afia ſufficient reaſons to forebode her future ſub- 
jection to their poſterity. The Greeks took Troy after a ten 


years ſiege, much. about the time that Jephtha governed the 


people of God, that is, according to Biſhop Uſher, in the year 
ef the world 2820, and 1184 years before Jeſus Chriſt. This 
| | epocha 

(2) A. M. 2934. Ant. J. C. 1070. (z) A. M. 2549. Ant. JC. 1453» 
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284 THS HISTORY 
epocha is famous in hiſtory, and ſhould carefully be remember- 
ed, as well as that of the Olympiads. 
An Olympiad is the revolution of four compleat years, from 
one celebration of the Olympick games to another. We fhall 
elſewhere give an account of the inſtitution of theſe games, 
which were celebrated every four years, near the town of Piſa, 
otherwiſe called Olympia. = Ei by 
The common æra of the Olympiads begins in the ſummer 
of the year of the world 3228, 776 years before Jeſus Chriſt, 
from the games, in which Corebus won the prize in the races. 
Fourſcore years after the taking of Troy, the Heraclidæ re- 
entered the Peloponneſus, and ſeized Lacedzmon, where two 
brothers, Euryſthenes and Procles, ſons of Ariſtodemus, began 
to reign together, and from their time the ſcepter always con- 
tinued jointly in the hands of the deſcendants of thoſe two fa- 
milies. Many years after this, Lycurgus inſtituted that body 
of laws for the Spartan ſtate, which rendered both the legiſla- 
tor and republick ſo famous in hiſtory: I ſhall ſpeak of them 
at large in the ſeque . e ä 
(r) ConinrRH. Corinth began later, than the other cities 
I have been ſpeaking of, to be governed by particular kings. 
It was at firſt ſubje& to'thoſe' of Argos and Mycenæ; at laſt 
Siſyphus, the ſon of Zolus, made hiniſelf maſter of it. But 
his deſcendants were diſpoſſeſſed of the throne by the Hera- 
clidzs, about 110 years after the ſiege of Tr xx. 
The regal power, after this, eame to the defcendants of 
Bacchis, under whom the monarchy was changed into an ariſ- 
tocracy, that is, the reins. of the government were in the 
hands of the elders, who annually choſe from among them- 
ſelves a chief magiſtrate whom they ealled Prytanis. At laft 
Cypſelus having gained the people, ufurped the ſupreme au- 
thority, which he tranſmitted to his ſon Periander ; who was 
ranked among the Greeian ſages, on account of the love he 
bore to learning, and the protection and encouragement he 
gave to learned men. >} | 5 
(s) Macepbonta. It was a long time before the Greeks 
had any great regard to Macedonia. Her kings, living retired 
in woods and mountains, ſeemed not to be conſidered as a part 
of Greece. They pretended, that their kings, of whom Ca- 
Ax us was the firſt, were deſcended from Hercules. Philip 
and his ſon Alexander raiſed the glory of this kingdom to a 
very high-pitch. It had ſubſiſted 47 + years before the death 
of Alexander, and continued 155 more, till Perfeus was beaten 
and taken by the Romans; in Fi 626 years, 3 
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ART 1I.CH / / / / 

Colonies of the GR EEK s ſent into Aja we: 
W E have already obſerved, that fourſcore years after the 


| taking of Troy, the Heraclidz recovered Peloponne- 
ſus, after having defeated the Pelopidz, that is, Tiſamenes 


and Penthilus, ſons of Oreſtes ; and that they divided the 
kingdoms of Mycenz, Argos and Lacedzmon among them. _ 

So great a revolution as this almoſt'changed the face of the 
country, and made way for ſeveral very famous tranſmigrati- 
ons; which the better to underſtand, and to have the clearer 
idea of the fituation of the Grecian nations, as alſo of the 
four dialects, or different idioms of ſpeech, that prevailed, 


among them, it will be neceſſary to look a little farther back, 


into hiſtory. 3 3 „ 

(:) Deucalion, who reigned in Theſſaly, and under whom. 
happened the flood that bears his name, had by Pyrrha his wife. 
two ſons, Helenus and Amphictyon. This laft, having driven 


Cranaus out of Athens, reigned there in his place. Helenus, 
if we may believe the hiſtorians of his country, gave the name 


of Hellenes to the Greeks : He had three ſons, olus, Do- 
rus, and Xuthus. 3 Ls | 5 
Kolus, who was the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father, and be- 


ſides Theſſaly had Locris and Bœotia added to his dominions. 


Several of his deſcendants went into Peloponneſus with Pelops, 
the ſon of Tantalus, king of Phrygia, from whom Pelopon- 
neſws took its name, and ſettled themſelves in Laconia. 15 
The country contiguous to Parnaſſus, fell to the ſhare of 
Dorus, and from him was called Doris. 3 
Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon ſome particular 
diſguſt, to quit his country, retired, into Attica, where he 
married the daughter of Evechtheus, king of the Athenians, 
by whom he had two ſons, Achæus and IlUbo)1j 
An involuntary murder, committed by Achæus, obliged. 
him to retire to Peloponneſus, Which was then called Egialæa, 


of which one part was from him called Achaia. His deſcen- | 


, 


dants ſettled at Lacedæmon. . 
| Ton, having ſignalized himſelf by his victories, was invited 
by the Athenians to govern their city, and gave the country, 
his name; for the inhabitants of Attica were likewiſe called 
Jonians. The number of the citizens increaſed. to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the Athenians were obliged to ſend a colony of the. 
Jonians into Peloporineſus, who likewiſe gave the name to the 
country they poſſeſſed, TY * | 

| us 


1d Strab,1, viii, p. 383, Ke. Pauſan. I. vii, p. 396, c. 
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. THE MITT OLEY- 
Thus all the.i1nhabitants of Peloponneſus, though compoſed , 
of different people, were united, under the names of Achzans 
and lonians, | Er . 
The Heraclidz, fourſcore years after the taking of Troy, 
reſolved ferioufly to recover Peloponneſus, which of right be- <0 
longed to them. They had three principal leaders, ſons of - 
Ariſtomachus, namely, Timenes, Creſphontes, and Ariſtode- 
mus; the laſt dying, his two-ſons, Euryſthenes and Procles, 
ſucceeded him, "The ſucceſs of their expedition was as happy 
as the motive was juſt, and they recovered the poſſeſſion of 
their ancient dominion. ' Argos fell to Timenes, Meſſenia to 
Creſphontes, and Laconia to the two fons of Ariſtodemus. 
Such of the Achzans as were deſcended from Zolus, and 
had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven from thence by 
me Dofians, who accompanied the Heraclidz into Peloponne- 
| ſus, after ſome wandering, ſettled in that part of Aſia minor, 
. which from them took the name of olis, - where they founded 
| Smyrna, and eleven other cities ; but the town of Smyrna cay 
| akerwards' into the hands of the Tonians. The /Eolians Be- 


M3 
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came likewiſe poſſeſſed of ſeveral cities of Leſbos. 

As for the Achæans of Mycenz and Argos, being compelled 
to abandon their country to the Heraclidz, they. ſeized upon 
that of the Ionians, who dwelt at that time in a part of Pelo- 
ponneſus. The latter fled at firſt to Athens their original 
Country, from whence they ſome time afterwards departed 
under the conduct of Nileus and Androcles, both ſons of Co- 

drus, and ſeized upon that part of the coaſt of Aſia- minor, 

which lies between Caria and Lydia, and from them was 
named Tonia ; here they built twelve cities, Epheſus; Clazo- 
menæ, Samos, Sc. oy „ 17 

() The power of the Athenians, who had then Cod rus 

| for their king, being very much augmented by the great num- 

ä ber of refagees that were fled into their country, the Hera- 
chdz thought proper to oppoſe the progreſs of their power, 
and for that reaſon made war upon them. The latter were 
worſted in a battle, but ſtill remained maſters of Megaris, 
where they built Megara, and ſettted the Dorians in that coun- 
try in the room of the Tonians. + | 5 

() One part of the-Dorians continued in the country after 
the death of Codrus, another went to Crete; the greateſt 
number ſettled in that part of Aſia minor which from them 
was called Doris, where they built Halicarnaſſus, Cnidus and 
other cities, and made themſelves maſters of the iſland of . 
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It vin now be more eaſy to underſtand what we have to ſay 
concerning the ſeveral Grecian dialects. Theſe were four in 


number; the Attick, the Ionick, the Dorick, and the Zolick., 
They were in reality four different languages, each of them 


perfect in its kind, and uſed by a diſtin@ nation; but yet all 
derived from, and grounded upon the ſame original tongue. 
And this diverſity of languages can no ways appear wonderful 
in a country, where the inhabitants conſiſted of different nati- 
ons, that did not depend von one another, but had each its 
particular territories. 

1. The Attick dialed is that which was uſed in Athens and 
the country round about. This diale& has been chiefly uſed, 
by Thucydides, Aziſtaphanes, Plato, Hocrates, Xenophon, and 
Demoſthenes. 

2. The Tonick diale&t was almoſt the ſame with the ancient 

Attick ; but after it had paſſed. into ſeveral towns of Aſia mi- 
nor, and into the adjacent iflands, which were <alonies of the 
Athenians, and of the people of Achaia, it received a ſort of 
new tincture, and did not come up to that per fett delicacy, . 
which the Athenians afterwards attaincd to. Hippocrates and, 
Herodotus writ in this dialect. 

3- The Dorick was firſt in ufe among the Spartans, and the 
people of Argos; it paſſed afterwards into Epirus, Libya, 81 
cily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes and Theocritus, both, 
of them Syracuſans, and Pindar, followed this dialect. 


4. The Zotick diale& was at firſt uſed by the Beotians and 
their neighbours, and then in Felis, a coantry in Alia minor, : 


between Tonia and Myfia, which contained ten or twelve cities, 


that were Grecian colonies. Sappho and Alczus, of whoſe _ 


works very little remains, wrote in this dialect. We find alſo 


a mixture of it in the writings of Theocritus, Pindar , Homer, 5 


and man yothers. 


ARTICLE vi. 


The replica form of government alnas generally eFtabli 7 ; 


 4hroughout GREECE. 


HE reader may have obſerved in the kttle 1 have ſaid : 
about the fetal ſettlements of Greece, that the pri-, 


mordial ground of all thoſe different ates was monarchical go- 
vernment, which was the moſt ancient of all forms, the moſt 


" received and n the molt Proper to main- 
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| 4aif peace ind concord; and which, as (x) Plato obſerves, ii 


formeg upon the model of paternal authority, and of that 

entle and moderate dominion, which fathers exerciſe over 
lr RS... . e . 

But, as the ſtate of things degenerated by degrees, through 
the injuſtice of uſurpers, the ſeverity of fl maſters, the 
inſurrections of the people, and a thouſand accidents and re- 
volutions, that happened in thoſe ſtates; à differeat ſpirit 
ſeized the people which prevailed over all Greece, kindled a 
violent deſire of liberty, and brought about a general change 
of government every where, except in Macedonia; ſo that 
monarchy gave way to a republican government, which how. 


ever was diverſified into almoſt as many various forms as there 


were different cities, according to the different genius and pe- 
lar character of each people. R 
However, there ſtill remained a kind of tincture or leven of 

the ancient monarchical government, which frequently in- 


famed the ambition of private citizens, and made them deſire 


to become maſters of their country. In almoſt every ſtate of 
Greece, ſome private perſons aroſe, who,. without any right 
to the throne, either by birth, or election of the citizens, en- 
deavoured to advance themſelves to it by cabal, treachery and 
violence; and who, without any reſpect for the laws, or regard 
to the publick good, exerciſed a ſovereign authority, with a 
deſpotick empire and arbitrary ſway. In order to ſupport their 
unjuſt uſurpations in the midſt of diſtruſts and alarms, they 


thought themſelves, obliged. to prevent imaginary, or to ſup- 
| preſs real conſpiracies, by the moſt cruel proſcriptiops ; and to 


ſacrifice to their own ſecurity all .thoſe, whom merit, rank, 
wealth, zeal for liberty, or love of their country, rendered 
obnoxious to a ſuſpicious and unſettled government, which 


found itſelf hated by all, and was ſenſible it deſeryed to be ſo. 
It was this cruel and inhuman treatment, that rendered theſe 


men {6 odious, and brought upon them the appellation of 


Tyrants, and which furniſhed ſuch ample matter for the 'de- 


clamation of orators, and the\ tragical repreſentations of the 
TVT 


theatre. : 

All theſe cities and diſtricts of, Greece, that ſeemed ſo en- 

tirely different from one agother, in their, laws,” cuſtoms, and 

intereſts, were nevertheleſs formed and combined into one ſole, 

entire, and united body; whoſe firength increaſed” to ſach a 

degree, as to make the formidable power of the Perſians under 
- R e SEG 4. 1 
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Darius and Xerxes.tremble ; and which, even then, perhaps, 


would have entirely overthrown the Perſian greatneſs, had the 
Grecian' ſtates been wiſe enough to have preſerved that union- 
and concotd among themſelves, which afterwards rendered. 
them inyincible; , This is the ſcene which I am now to open, 
and which certainly merits the reader's Whole attention. 
We ſhall ſee, in the following volumes, a ſmall nation, cone, 

fined within a country not equal to the fourth part of France, 
diſputing empire with the moſt powerful throne then upon the 
earth; and we ſhall ſee this handful of men, not only 2 
head againſt the innumerable army of the Perſians, but diſ- 
perſing, routing, and cutting them to pieces, and ſometimes 
reducing the Perſian pride ſo low, as to make them ſubmit to 


conditions of peace, as ſhameful to the conquered, as glori- 


ous for the conquerors. _ e een ie | 
Among all the cities of Greece, there were two, that par- 


* 


ticularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and acquired an authority 


and a kind of ſuperiority over thereſt by the mere dint of their 


merit and conduct; theſe two were Lacedæmon and Athens. 


As theſe-cities make a conſiderable figure, and act an Hluftri- 
ous part in the enſuing hiſtory, before I enter upon particu- 
lars, I think I ought firſt to give the reader ſome idea of the 
genius, character, manners and government of their reſpec- 
tive inhabitants. Plutarch, in the lives of Lycurgus and 80 
lon, will furniſh me with the greateſt, part of what I have to 
ſay upon this head. e 200 41 1 £4" "> oy 9” 
„ te, enen 
The Srak TAN government. Lanws eftablifhed by Ly cux cus. 
[HIS is perhaps nothing in prophane hiſtory better 
| atteſted, and at the ſame time more incredible, than 
what relates to the government of Sparta, and their diſcipline 
eſtabliſhed in it oh el 0xroua ( 3) This legiſlator was the ſon 
of Eunomus, one of the two kings who reigned together in. 
Sparta, It would have been eaſy for Lycurgus to have aſ- 
cended the throne after the death of his eldeſt brother, who 
left no ſon behind him; and in effect he was king for ſome 
days. But as, ſoon as his ſiſter-in-law was found to be with . 
child, he declared, that the crown belonged to her ſon, if ſhe 
had one; and from thenceforth he governed the kingdom only 
as his guardian. In the mean time, , the-widow, ſent to him 
underhand, that if he would promiſe to marry her when he 
was king, ſhe would deſtroy the fruit of her womb, 80 de- 
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teſtable à propoſal ſtruck Lycurgus: with horror; however, he 
concealed his indignation, and zmuſing the woman with dif- 
ferent pretences, ſo managed it, that ſhe went out her full 
time, and was delivered. As ſoon as the child was born, he 


proclaimed bim king, and took care to have him brought up 
and educated in a proper manner. This prinee on account 


5 


of the joy which the people teſtified at his birth, whs named 
CharyJaus.? LEO, DOA AX g $471 FIIFLO} 2 Rinn,, 
() The ſtate was at this time in great diſorder; the autho- 
rity, both of the kings and ithe laws, being abſolutely deſpiſed 
and unregarded. No curb was ſtrong enough to reſtrain the 
audacioufneſs of the people, which every day increaſed more 
, 2 0h 01, 03 L990] ol DIG BOTS SH 124 o! 
Luycurgus was ſo courageous as to form the'defign of making 
a thorough reformation in the Spartan government; and to be 
the more capable of making wiſe regulations, he thought fit 
to travel into ſeveral countries, in order to acquaint himſelf 
with the different manners of other nations, and to conſult the 
moſt able and experienced perſons he could meet with in the 
art of government. He began with the iſland of Crete, whoſe 
hard and auſtere laws were very famous; from thence he paſſed 
into Aſia, where quite different cuſtoms prevailed; anch laſt 
of all, he went into Egypt, which was then the ſeat of ſcience, 
wiſdom, and good cbunſ eis 
(a)] His long abſence only made his country the more deſi- 
rous of his return; and the kings themſelves importuned him 


_ to that effect, being ſenſible how much they ſtood in need of 


his authority to keep the people within bounds, and in ſome 
degree of ſubjection and order. When he came back to Sparta, 
he undertook to change the whole form of their government. 
being perſuaded, that a few particular laws would produce no 
tA rat Pony bby Cob tredrÞ A406 Cota EY 

But before he put this deſign in execution, he went to Del- 
phos, to conſult the oracle of Apollo; where, after having 
offered his ſacrifice, he received that famous anſwer, in which 
the prieſteſs called him A friend ¶ the, gods, and rather a ged 


than a man. And as for the favour he deſired of being able to 


frame a ſet of good laws for his country, ſhe told him, the 
god had heard his prayers, and that the commonwealth he was 
going to eſtabliſh,” would be the moſt excelent ſtate in the 
world. 11, 9.23 57 9707; 3.6 Gy | 119 ena 2 56 

On his return to Sparta, the firſt thin he did, was to bring 
over to his deſigns the leading men of the, city, whom he 
made acquainted with his views; when he was aſſured of their 

| . — : 4 | 44 ©. p appro- 
(a9) Plut, in vit. Lye. p. 41. 3717 7 „„ % bid. p. 42. 
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fon, including the two kings, I 1gipectore 
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approbation and concurrence, he went into the publick mar- 
ket · place, accompanied with a number of armed men, in or- 
der to aſtoniſh and intimidate thoſe who might deſire to oppoſe 
his undertaking. 4 ee eee 

The new form of government, which he introduced into 


Sparta, may properly be reduced to three principal inſtitutions. 
: : | 1 1. Inst1TUTION. The Senate. | | 7 
(4) Of all the new regulations or inftitations made by Ly 


curgus, the greateſt and moſt confiderable was, that of the 


ſenate ; which, by tempering and balancing, as Plato obſerves, 
the too abſolute power of the kings by an authority of equal 
weight and influence with theirs, became the principal ſupport 
and preſervation of that ſtate. For whereas before, it was ever. 
unſteady, and tending one while tdwards tyranny, by the vio-, 
lent proceeding of the kings; at other times towards demo- 
cracy, by the exceſſive power of the people; the ſenate ſerved: 
as a kind of counterpoiſe to both, which kept the ſtate in a, 
due equilibrium, and preſerved it in a firm and ſteady ſitua- 
tion; the twenty-eight * ſenators, of which. it conſiſted, ſid- 
ing with the king, when the people were graſping at too, much, 
power; and on the other hand eſpouſing the intereſts of the. 


people, whenever the kings attemp ted to carry their authority 


too far... ..* | ety: ae os 
Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, | thoſe that 
came after him thought the power of the thirty, that compoſed 
the ſenate, ſtill too ſtrong and abſolute; and therefore, as a 
check upon them, they Eviſed the authority of the + Ephori,, 
about an hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus. The Ephort, 
were five in number, and remained but one year in office, 
They were all choſen out of the people; and in that reſpe& 
conſiderably reſembled the tribunes of: the people among the 
Romans. Their authority extended to the arreſting and im- 
priſoning the perſons their kings, as it happened in the caſe 
of Pauſanias. The inſtitution of the Ephori began in the reign. 
of Theopompus ; whoſe wife reproached him, that he would 
leave his children the regal authority in a worſe condition than 
he had received it: On the contrary, ſaid he, I ſhall leave it 


them in a much better condition, as it will be more permanent 


and laſting. | "4:54 255 tea 
$5; (5) Plut. in vit. Lycur, p. 42. : Woe IX 
® This council confifted of thirty per- * =o word ſignifies comptroller, ok. 
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The Spartan gies then was not purely monarchical, 
The nobility had a great ſhare in it, and the people were not 
excluded. Each part of this body politick, in proportion as 
it contributed to the publick good, found in it their advan- 


tage; fo that in ſpite of the natural reſtleſſneſs and inconſtancy 


of man's heart, which is always thirſting after novelty and 
change, and is never cured of its diſguſt to uniformity, Lace- 
dæmon perſevered for above ſeven hundred years in the exa& 
obſervance of her laws. 5 5 | 


2. IMSTITUT1ION. The diviſion of the lands, and the pro- 
. bhibition of gold and filver money. 

(e) The ſecond and the boldeſt inſtitution of Lycurgus, was 

the diviſion of the lands, which he looked upon as abſolutely 

neceſſary for eſtabliſhing peace and good order in the common- 

wealth. The major part of the people were fo poor, that thay 


had not one inch of land of their own, whilft a ſmall number 


of particular perſons were poſſeſſed of all the lands and wealth 
of the country; in order therefore to baniſh inſolence, envy, 
fraud, luxury, and two other diſtempers of the ſtate, fi1}{ 
greater and more ancient than thoſe, 1 mean extream poverty, 
and exceſſive wealth, he perſuaded the citizens to give up all 
their lands to the commonwealth, and to make a new diviſion 
of them, that they might all live together in a perfect equa- 
Hty, and that no pre-eminences or honours ſhould be given 
but to virtue and merit alone. — | 

This ſcheme, as extraordinary as it was, was immediately 
executed. Lycurgus divided the lands of Laconia into thirty 
thouſand parts, which he diſtributed among the inhabitants of 
the country ; and the territories of Sparta into nine thouſand 
parts, which he diſtributed among an equal number of citi- 


ens. It is ſaid, that ſome years after, as Lycurgus was re- 


turning from a long journey, and paſſing through the lands of 
Laconia, in the time of harveſt, and obſerving, as he went 
along, the perfect equality of the reaped corn, he turned to- 
wards thoſe that were with him, and ſaid ſmiling, Does not 
Laconia look like the poſſeſſion of ſeweral brothers, avho have juſt 
been dividing their inheritance among ft them ? | | 
After having divided their immoveables, he undertook like- 
wiſe to make the ſame equal diviſion of all their moveable 
goods and chattels, that he might utterly baniſh from among 


them all manner of inequality. But perceiving that this would 


go more againſt the grain, if he went openly about it, he en- 
N . N deavoured 
(e) Plut, in vit. Lyc. p. 44. | 
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deavoured to effect it, by ſapping the very foundations of ava- 
rice. For firſt he cried down all gold and filver money, and 


ordained, that no other ſhould be current than that of iron; 
which he made ſo very heavy, and fixed at fo tow a rate, that a- 
cart and two oxen were neceſſary to carry home a ſum of ten 
© minas, and a whole chamber to keep it in. 

The next thing he did, was to banifli all uſeleſs and ſupes- 
fluous arts from Sparta. But if he had not done this, moſt of 
them would have ſunk of themſelves, and difappeared with the 
gold and filver money; becauſe the tradeſmen and artificers 
would have found no vent for their commodities; and this iron 
money had no curtency among any other of the Grecian ſtates, 
who were ſo far from eſteeming it, that it became the ſubject 
of their banter and ridicule. | D 


3. I's 811 TUTLON, Of publick * 
Eycurgus, bein deſirous to make 4 yet more effectual war 


upon ſoftneſs and Juxury, and utterly to extirpate the love of 


riches, made a third regulation, which was that of publick 
meals. (4) That he might entirely ſuppreſs all the magnifi- 
cence and extravagance of expenſive tables, he ordained, that 
all the citizens Kould eat together of the ſame common vie- 
tuals, which the law preſcribed, and expreſly forbad all pri- 
vate eating at their own houfes. . | i 

By this ſettlement of publick and common meals, and this 
Frugality and ſimplicity in eating, it may be ſaid, that he made 
riches in ſome meaſure change their very nature, by putting 
them out of a + condition of being deſired or ſtolen, or of en- 
riching their poſſeſſors: For there was no way left for a man 


to uſe or enjoy this-opulence, or even to make any ſhew of it; 


fince the poor and the rich eat together in the ſame place, and 
none were allowed to appear at the publick eating-· rooms, after 


having taken care to fill themſelves with other diet; becauſe 


every body preſent took particular notice of any one that did 
not eat or drink, and the whole company was ſure to reproach 


him with the delicacy and intemperance that made him deſpiſe” 


the common food and publick table. | 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation; and it 
was upon-this occaſion, that in a tumult of the people a young 
fellow, named Alexander, ſtruck out one of Lycurgus's eyes. 


man 


Ihe people, provoked at ſuch an outrage, delivered the young 


O 3 
(4) Plut, in vit. Lyc. p. 45. 


* Five hundred livres French, about | + Toy er\grovdutgy, Ae, 7 
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man into Lycurgus's hands, who knew how to revenge kimſelf 


in a proper manner: For by the extraordinary kindneſs and 


-;gentleneſs with which he treated him, he made the violent and 


<hat-headed young man in a little time become very moderate 
and wiſe, The tables conſiſted of about fifteen perſons each; 
where none could be admitted but with*the conſent of the 
-whole company. 'Each perſon furniſhed every month a buſhel 


of flour, eight meaſures 'of wine, five pounds of cheeſe, two 


pounds and a half of figs, and a ſmall ſum of money for pre- 


poaring and cooking the vituals. Every one, without 78. 


tion of perſons, was obliged to be at the common meal : An 
A long time after the making of theſe regulations, king Agis, 
at his return from a glorious expedition, having taken the li- 


derty to diſpenſe with that law, in order to eat with the queen 


his wife, was reprimanded and puniſhed. | 

The very children eat at theſe publick tables, and were car- 
Tied.thither as to a ſchool of wiſdom and temperance. There 
they were ſure to hear grave diſcourſes upon government, and 
to ſee nothing but what tended to their inſtruction and im- 
Provement. The converſation was often enlivened with ingeni- 


ous and ſprightly raillery, but never intermixed with any thing 


1 or ſhocking ; and if their jeſting ſeemed to make any 
perſon uneaſy, they never proceeded any further. Here their 


children were likewiſe trained up and accuſtomed. to great ſe- 
. erecy: As ſoon as a young man came into the dining-room, 
the cldeſt perſon of the company uſed to ſay to him, pointing 


to the door, Nothing /pcken here, muſt ever go out there. 

le) The moſt exquiſite of all their eatables was what they 
called their black broth; and the old men preferred it before all 
that was ſet upon the table, Dionyſius the tyrant, when he 
was at one of theſe meals, was not of the ſame opinion; and 
what was a Tagoo to them, was to him very infipid. I do not 
wonder at it, ſaid the cook, for the ſeaſoning is wanting. 


What ſeaſoning ? replied the tyrant. Running, ſweating, fa- 


tigue, hunger, and thirſt ; theſe are the ingredients, ſays the 
cook, with which we ſeaſon all our food. 5 


: N Or OrDINANCES. 5 
(IJ) When I ſpeak of the ordinances of Lycurgus, I ds 


not mean written laws: He thought proper to leave very few 


of that kind, being perſuaded, that the moſt powerful and ef- 
fectual means of rendering communities happy, and people 


virtuous, is by the good example, and the impreſſion made = 
| e 


3 ; (s) Cic, Tuſe. Queſt, lib, v. n. 98, (J) Plut, vit. Lye. p. 47> 
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ler „we ind ide manner and pratice of the eite For the i 
and ' principles thus implanted by education remain firm and im- 
190 moveablé, as they are rooted in the will, which is always a | 
* ſtronger and more durable tie than the yoke of neceſſity; and | 
ch; the youth, that have been thus nurtured and educated, become | 
the laws ang legiſlators to themielves, - Tui deg thezcalons, wy 1 
ſhel . Lycurgus,, inſtead of leaving his ordinances in writing, endea- f. 
two , yonred to im pick ang ontorce them, by pracuce anc cxamps, 
Yre- : He looked upon. the education of youth as, the greateſt and Fl 
A moſt important object of a legiſlator's care. His grand prin- rol 
lug ciple was, that children belonged more to the ſtate, than to fl 
gis, their parents; and therefore he would not have them brought ma 
11. up according to their humours and fancies, but woul a have 4p in 
= tate entruſted with the general care of their education, in or- 
| der to have them formed upon conſtant and uniform princt- 
_ ples, which might inſpire them betimes with the love of their 


ere f country, and of virtue. 2 . BY. / oY 
N (As ſoon as a boy was born, the elders of each tribe vi- 
nd AS AED I) TA CY WOE WO 0! AS11543. V 8-7 EN 
= 2 ſited him; and if they found him well-made, ſtrong and vi- 
Ds | gorous, thEF ordered him to be brought up, and aſſigned him 


NN N 
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ab one of the nine thouſand portions of land for his inheri- 
ng e Ci 8 ym 10084 Alana 
ny tance; it, ont e contrary, they found him to, „ de formed, 
5 tender and weakly, ſo that they could not expect that he would 
Ir . P „ 
1} ever have, a ſtrong and healthful conſtitution, el condemned 
m, bim to e eee to be expoſed. 

: Chiſldten were'accuſtomed betimſes not to be nice or difficult 


N n >, J 3 Ct ONE A 2 1 1 e SST LE? ; 
5 an their eating, not to be afraid in the dark, or when they 
| were left alone; not to give themſelves up to peeviſhneſs and 

cy . I "oy. 6 n ern 4 * 3 a 
| ill-humour, to crying and bawling; (4) to walk bare-foot, 


= | that they might be inured to fatigue ; to lie hard at nights; to 
* wear the ſame eloaths, winter and ſummer, in order.to harden 
S | them 4 ainft cald a e DOTS RR The 0 
| ) At the age of ſeven years they were put into the claſſes, 
. fete dez pete brought Up an together underche ſame dict 
5 pline. f "heir education, properly (peakihgs was Only an. 
apprenticeſhip of obedience. The legiſlator having rightly 
conſidered, ' that the ſureſt way to have citizens ſubmiſhve to 
the law And to the magiſtrates (in which the good order and 
0 „(. Plot. vit. Lyc. p. 48. (5) Xen, de Lac, rep. p. 677... (7) Plot. 
0 in Lyc, p. 50. 1 eine ie. * | (13 4371.43 533 4 TN . 
f. ü not comprehend, hoy they could | is not ſaid in ibis caſe, as in the diviſion 
e affign to every one 7. theſe cbilaren one | of the boly land, that the portions allat- 
| of "the nine :bouſan portions, appropri- | ted to a family alævays continued in it, 
ated to the city, for bis inberitance, Was | and could not be entirely alienated, _ 
the number of citizens always the ſame? | Tg 'Tiy aidtiay i A, 


Did it never exceed nine thouſand ? It | tbtibslag. 
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pithy and ſhort; a great deal of 


dem in inftitut, Lacon. p. 237, 


happineſs of a ſtate chiefly conſiſts) was to teach children early, 
and to accuſtom them from their tender years to be peel 
obedient to their maſters and ſuperiors. „ 

) While they were at table, it was ufual for the maſters to 
aInru& the boys by propoſing them queſtions. They would 
aſk them, for example, Who 1s the honeſteſt man 1n the town ? 


What do you think of ſuch or ſuch an action? The boys were 


obliged to give a quick and ready anſwer, which was alſo to 
be accompanied with a reaſon and a proof, both couched in 
few words: For they were accuſtomed betimef'to the Laco- 
nick ſtyle, that is, to a cloſe and conciſe way of ſpeaking and 
writing. Lycurgus was for having the money bulky,” heavy, 


and of little value, and their language, on the contrary, very 


| enſe comprized in few 


n MEL Ss 71 | . 
(] As for literature, they only learned as much as was ne- 
ceſſary. All the ſciences were baniſhed out of their country:; 


Their ſtudy only tended to know how to obey, to bear hard- 


ſhip and fatigue, and to conquer in battle. The ſuperinten- 
dant of their education was one of the moſt honourable men of 
the city, and of the firſt rank and condition, who appointed 
over every claſs of boys maſters of the moſt approved wiſdom 
NT GT era. 
{= There was one kind of theft only (and that too more a 


nominal than a real one) which the boys were allowed, and 


even ordered to practiſe. They were taught to. lip, as cun- 
ningly and cleverly as they could, into the gardens and publick 
balls, in order to ſteal away herbs or meat; and. if they were 
caught in the fact, they were puniſhed for their want of dexte- 
rity, We are told, that one of them, having ſtolen a young 
fox, hid it under his robe, and ſuffergd the animal to gnaw 
into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, till he fell dead 


upon the ſpot, rather than be diſcovered. , This kind of theft, 
2 


as I have ſaid, was but nominal, and not properly a robbery ; 
fince it was authorized by the law and the conſent of the citi- 
zens. The intent of the legiſtator in allowing it, was to in- 
ſpire the Spartan youth, who were all defgned fot war, with 
the greater boldneſs, ſubtilty, and addreſs ; to inure them be- 
times to the life of a ſoldier; to teach them to live upon a 
little, and to be able to ſhift for themſelves. But I have al- 
ready given an account of this matter more at large in another 
© (15 1bid, 5. 52. (m) Ibid. Vit. p. 30. 


(k) Plut. in Lyc. p. 51. 


} 
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() The patience and conſtancy of the Spartan youth moſt 
conſpicuouſly appeared in a certain feſtival, celebrated in ho-- 
nour* of Diana, ſurnamed Orthia, where the children before 
the eyes of their parents, and in preſence of the whole city, 
(o) ſuffered themſelves to be whipped, till the blood ran down 
upon the altar of this cruel goddeſs, where ſometimes they ex- 
pired under the ſtrokes, and all this without uttering the leaſt 
cry, or ſo much as a groan,. or a ſigh: And even their own. 
fathers, when they ſaw them covered with blood and wounds 
and ready to expire; exhorted them to perſevere to the end with: 
conſtancy and reſolution. Plutarch aſſures he, that he had: 
ſeen with his own eyes a great many children loſe their lives on 
theſe cruel occaſions. Hence it is, that ( p) Horace gives the 
epithet of patient to the city of Lacedæmon, Patiens Lacedæ- 
non; and another author makes a man, who had received- 
three ſtrokes of a ftick without complaining, ſay, Tres plagas*+ 
Spartan nobilitate:concoxi. © | * Toe, | 
| (4) The moft uſual occupation of the Lacedzmonians was- 
hunting, and other bodily exerciſes. They were forbid to 
exerciſe any mechanick art. The Helotz, who were a fort of: 
ſaves, tilled their land for them, for which they-pard them a+ 
certain revenue. PB. 
(r) Lycurgus would have his citizens enjoy à great deal of 
leiſure: They had large common-halls, where the people uſed: + 
to meet to converſe together: And though their diſcourſes- 
chiefly turned upon grave and ſerious topicks, yet they ſea-- 
ſoned them with a mixture of wit and facetious humour, both 
agreeable and inftrutive. They paſſed little of their time 
alone, being accuſtomed to live like bees, always together, al- 
ways about their chiefs and leaders. The love of e coun- 
try and of the publick good was their predominate paſſion:: 
They did not imagine they belonged to themſelves, but to their 
country. Pedaretus, having miſſed the honour of being choſen 
one of the three hundred who had a certain rank of diſtinction 
in the city, went home extremely pleaſed and ſatisfied, ſay- 
ing, He was overjoyed there avere three hundred men in Sparta more © 
honourable and worthy than himſelf. | | 95 
(2) At Sparta every thing tended to inſpire the love of vir- 
tue, and the hatred of vice; the actions of the citizens, their 
converſations, publick monuments and inſeriptions. It was 
hard for men, brought up in the midſt of ſo many living pre- 
cepts and examples, not to become virtuous, as far as heathens 
« | 5 | ere 
_() rr (0) Ce. ett. Orte Lf. 
34. (y) Ode vii, lib, i. (] Plut. in vit. Lyc. p. 34. (e) did 
55% 7 Ibid, p. 56. 05 8 Wn 9 wy 
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ther upon it, and went to the temples to thank the gods that 
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were; Capable of virtue. It was to preſerve thefe happy diſpo- 


fitions, that Lycurgus did not allow all forts of people to tra- 


vel, leſt they ſhould bring home foreign manners, and return 
infected with the licentious cuſtoms of other countries, which 
would neceſſarily create in a little time an averſion for the life 
and maxims of Lacedæmon. On the other hand, he would 


ſuffer no ſtrangers to remain in the city, who did not come 


thither to ſome uſeful or profitable end, or out of mere curio- 


ity ; being afraid they ſhould bring along with them the de- 


ſects and vices of their own countries; and being perſuaded, 


at the ſame time, that it was more important and neceſſary to 


ſhut the gates of the town againſt depraved and corrupt man- 
ners, than againſt infe&ious diſtempers. Properly ſpeaking, 
the vety trade and buſineſs of the Lacedæmonians was war: 
Every thing with them tended that way : Arms were their only 
exerciſe and employment: Their life much leſs hard and 
auſtere in the camp, than in the city ; and they were the only 


people in the world, to whom the time of war was & time of 


eaſe and refreſhment ; becauſe then the reins of that ſtrict and 


ſevere diſcipline, which prevailed at Sparta, were ſomewhat 


relaxed, and the men were indulged in a little more liberty. 


() With them the firſt and moſt inviolable law. of war, as De- 


maratus told Xerxes, was never to fly, or turn their backs, 
whatever ſuperiority of numbers the enemy's army might con- 
fiſt of; never to quit their poſt ; never to deliver up their 
arms; in a word, either to conquer, or to die on the ſpot. 
(4) This maxim was ſo important and effential in their opini- 
on, that when the poet Archilochus came to Sparta, they obliged 
him to leave their city immediately ; becauſe they underſtood, 
that in one of his poems he had ſaid, Ir was better for a man to 
throw down his arms, than to expoſe himſelf to be killed. 
Hence it is, that a mother recommended ta her fon, who 


was going to make a campaign, that he ſhould return either 


with or upon his ſhield : And that another, hearing that her 
fon. was killed in fighting for his country, anſwered very coldly, 
(xv) I brought him into the world for no other end. This humour 
was general among the Laced#monians. After the famous. 
battle of Leuctta, which was ſo fatal to the Spartans, the pa- 


rents of thoſe, that died in the action, congratulated one ano- 

0 | their 

(e) Herod, f. vii. e 106. (a) Pfut. in Lacon, inftitut, p. 239 (ww) 
Cic. lib, i, Toſc. Q»zt, n. 102. Plut. in vit. Agel. p. 612. 


apephthegm. p. 241. Sometimes tbey 
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ſpo- their children had done their duty ; whereas the relations 'of 
tra- thoſe, who ſurvived the defeat, were inconſolable. If ãny of 
turn the Spartans fled in battle, they were diſhonoured and diſgraced 
ich for ever. They were not only excluded from all poſts and em- 
life ployments in the ſtate, from all aſſemblies and publick diver- 
ould ſions; but it was reckoned ſcandalous to make any alliances 
ome | with them by mafriage ;'and a thouſand affronts and inſults 
rio» | were publickly offeted them with impunity. F 
de- The Spartans: never Went to fight Without firſt imploring the 
ded, | help of the gods by publick ſacrifices and prayers; and when 
to that was done, they marched: againſt the enemy with'a perfect 
lan- confidence and expectation of ſucceſs, as being aſſured of the 
ing. divine protection; and, to make uſe of Plutarch's expreſſions, 
ar: | As if. God were preſent with, and fought for them. 8 
nly f (x); When they had broken and routed their enemy's forces, 
and JE they never purfued* them further than was neceſfary to make 
nly | themſelves ſure: of the victory: After which they retired, as 
of | thinking it neither glorious, nor worthy of Greece, to cut in 
ind | pieces, and deſtroy an enemy, that yielded and fled.' And this 
hat proved as uſeful, as honourable to the Spartans: For their ene- 
=. © mies knowing that all, who reſiſted them, were put to the 
De- ſword, and that they ſpared none but thoſe that fled, generally 
ks, choſe rather to fly than to reſiſ. (547: 
on- () When the firſt inflitutions of Lycurgus were received 
eir and confirmed by practice; and the form of government, he 
ot. had eſtabliſhed, ſeemed ſtrong and vigorous enough to ſupport 
ni- itſelf; as * Plato ſays of God, that after he had finiſned the 
ed creation of the world, he rejoiced, when he ſaw it revolve and 
2d, perform its firſt motions with ſo much juftneſs and harmony; ſo 
to the Spartan legiflator, pleafed with the greatneſs and beauty 
of his laws, felt his joy and fatis faction redouble, when. he ſaw 
ho them, as it were, walk alone, and go forward ſo happily. 
er Bnt deſiring, as far as depended on human prudence, to ren- 
er der them immortal and unchangeable, he ſignified to the peo- 
5 ple, that there was ſtill one point remaining to be performed, 
ur | the moſt eſſential and important of all, about which he would 
us | go and conſult the oracle of Apollo; and in the mean time he 
a- made them all take an oath, that till his return they would in- 
o- | violably maintain the form of government which he had eſta- 
at 1 bliſned. When he was arrived at Delphos, he conſulted the 
ir 20d, to know whether the laws he had made were good and 
| +.» (x) Plut, ja vit. Lycurg· p. 54 (5) Ibid. p. 5. 
y i, paſſage of Plato is in bis Ti- | ſays of God, when be created the world's 
* mæus, and gives us reaſon to believe | Vidit Deus cuncta que fecerat, ' & 


Vhis philoſopher bad read what Moſes | exant valde bona, Gen, i. 31. 
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ſufficient to render the Lacedæmonians happy and virtuous, 


Fhe prieſteſs anſwered, that nothing was wanting to his laws; 


and that, as long as Sparta obſerved them, ſhe would be the 
moſt glorious and happy city in the world. Lycorgus ſent this 
anſwer to Sparta: And then, thinking he had fulfilled his mi- 


niſtry, he voluntarily died at Delphos, by abſtaining from all 


manner of ſuſtenance. His notion was, that the death of great 
perſons and ſtateſmen ſhould not be barren and unprofitable to 
the ſtate, but a kind of ſupplement to their miniſtry, and one 
of their moſt, important actions, which ought to do them as 
much or more honour than all the reſt. He therefore thought, 
that in dying thus he ſhould crown and compleat all the ſervices 
which he had rendered his fellow-citizens during his life; ſince 
his death would engage them to a perpetual obſervation of his 


inſtitutions, which they had ſworn to, obſerve inviolably till 


his return. F 180 
Whilſt that I repreſent Lycurgus's ſentiments. upon his own 
death in the light wherein Plutarch has (3:4 = HV | them to us, 
J am very far from approving them: And I make the ſame de- 
claration with reſpect to ſeveral other facts of the like nature, 


which I ſometimes relate without making any peflections upon 


them, though I think them very unworthy of approbation. 
The pretended wiſe-men of the heathens had, as well con- 
cerning this article as ſeveral others, but very faint and imper- 


ſect notions; or, to ſpeak more properly, remained in great. 


darkneſs and error. They laid down this admirable principle, 


which we meet with in many of their writings, That man, 


placed in the world as in a certain poſt by his general, cannot 
abandon'it without the expreſs command of him upon whom 
he depends, that is, of God himſelf. At other times, they 


looked upon man, as a criminal condemned to a melancholy 


priſon, from whence indeed he might defire to be releaſed, but 
could not lawfully attempt to he ſo, but by the courſe of juſ- 
tice, and the order of the magiſtrate ; and not by breaking his 
chains, and forcing the gates of his priſon. Theſe notions 
are beautiful, becauſe they are. true: But the application they 
made of them was wrong, namely, as they took that for an 

i | „„ 
* Vetat Pythagoras, injuſſu impe- | ut tune Socrati, aune Catoni, ſæpe 
ratorie, id eſt Dei, de præſidio & fla - multis z næ ille, medius fidius, vir 
ti6ne vitæ decedere. Cic. de Senect.] ſapiens, lætus ex his tenebris in lu- 
2. 73. | 8 | cem illam exceſſerit. Nec tamen illa 

Cato ſic abiit è vita, ut caufam mo- | vincula carceris ruperit; leges enim 
Fiendi nactum ſe eſſe gauderet. Vetat | vetant : ſed, tanquam a magiſtratu 
enim dominans ille in nobis Deus in- aut ab aliqua poteſtatæ legitima, fic a 


Id. 1. Tuſc. Ruefh, n. 74. 


juſſu hine nos ſuo demigrare. Cam | Deo evocatus atque emiſſus exierit. 
'verd cauſam juſtam Deus ipſe dederit, | | 
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, expreſs order of the Deity, which was the pure fea of chert 


own weakneſs or pride, by which they were led to put them“ 
lee de death, either that they might delivef themſelves from 
the pains and troubles of this life, or immortalize their names;. 
as was the caſe with Lycurgus, Cato, and a number of others, 
RETLECTION s upon the government S FART *, and up 
e, eu de „ OT RESO 
., "Things, commendable in ths laws of LTG˙z us. 
There muſt needs have been (to judge only by:the event) a 
eat fund of wiſdom and prudence in the laws of Eycurgus 4 
1 as long as they were obſerved in Sparta (which wa. 
above five hundred years) it was a moſt flouriſhing and power · 
ful city. It was not ſo much (ſays Plutarch, ſpeaking of: che 
laws of Sparta) the government and polity; of a city, as the 
conduct and regular hehavionr of a wife man, who paſſes his 
whole life in the exerciſe of virtue: Or rather, continues the 
ſame author, as the poets feign, that Hercules, only with his 
lion's ſkin and club, went from country to country to purge 
the world of robbers and tyrants ;. ſo Sparta, with:a flip of 
*. parchment and an old coat, gave laws to all Greece, which. 
willingly. ſubmitted to her dominion; ſuppreſſed tyrannies:and: 
unjuſt authority in cities; put an end to wars, as ſhe-thought- 
fit, and appeaſed inſurrections; and all this generally without. 
moving a ſhield or a ſword, and only by ſending a ſimple am. 
baſſador amongſt them, who no fooner appeared, than all the: 
people ſubmitted, and flocked about him like ſo many bees- 
about their monarch : So much reſpect did the juſtice and good 


government of this city imprint upon the minds of all their 


neighbour s. f f . my 
We find at the end of Lycurgus's life one fin- v. The nature- 
gle reflection made by Plutarch, which of itſelf be Spartan 
2 government, 
lator. He there ſays, that Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and all 
thoſe who have treated of the eſtabliſhment of a political ſtate 
or government, took their plans from the republick of Lycur- 
gus; with this difference, that they confined themſelves wholly 
 * This was whar the Spartans: called | flick of the ſame fize with that on wobich 
8 ſcytale, a thong ef leatber or parch- tbe thong <vas twiſled and wwrit pong, 
went, obicb they twiſted round a Pfaff | wrapt it round that flaff in the ſame. 
in ſuch a manner, that there pas no va- | manner, and by that means found out the 
cancy or void ſpace left. upon it. They | connexion” and the right placing 2 The 
writ upon this thong, and when they | letters, which otherwiſe were ſo diſpla- 
bad writ, they untwiſted it; and ſent | ced-and out of order, that tbers as ne 
it to the general, for whim it was in- poſſibility of their being read, Pluto is 
tended, This general, who bad another | vit. Lyt. p. 444. | | 5 
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do words and theory; but Lycurgus, 1 e dwelling upon 


| * Plat. arſe viii. 


ideas and theoretical ſyſtems, did, really an effeQually inſti- 


a t 
In order to ſacceed i in this undertaking, and to eſtabliſh the 


moſt perfect form of a commonwealth that could be, he melted 


down. as it were, and blended together what he found beſt in 
every kind of government, and moſt conducive ti to the publick 
good; thus temperin one ſpecies. with another, and, balancing 
the inconventencles' to Which each of them in particukr | 18 


ſubject, with the advantages that reſult from their being unit. 
ed together. Sparta had ſomethipg of the monarchical form 


of government, in the authority of her Kings: The council 
of thirty, otherwiſe called the ſenate, was a true ariſtocracy; 
and the power veſted in the people of nominating the ſenators, 


- andof giving ſanction to the laws, reſembled a deniocratical 


government. The creation of the Ephori afterwards ſerved 
to rectify what was amiſs in thoſe previous eftabliſhments, and 
to ſupply what. was defective Plato, in more places than one, 
admires Lycurgus's wiſdom, in his inſtitution of the ſenate, 
which was equally advantageous both to the king. and the peo- 
ple; becauſe by this means, the law became the only ſu- 
preme miſtreſs of the kinge, and the kings never became 
7977 over che law. 0 1 {3493 67 17 
4. ear i. The deſign emed by 1 of making 
Jon of the land lands: © an equal diftribution of the lands among the ei. 
Gold and fi tizens, and of entirely.-baniſhing from Sparta 
banged fem a 2 all luxury, avarice, Le and diſſenſione, 
aft. by aboliſhing the uſe of gold and ſilver, would 
appear to us a ſcheme of a commonwealth finely conceived for 
ſpeculation, but utterly incapable of execution, did not hiſ- 
tory aſſure us, that Sparta ARTE @ 00S in that en 
for many ages. 
When I place the tranſaction I am now ſpeaking of among 
the laudable parts of Lycurgus's laws, I don't pretend it to be 


* abſolutely unexceptionable; for I think it can ſcarce be recon- 


ciled with that general law of hature, which forbids the taking 
away one man's property to give it to another; and yet this is 


what was really done upon this occaſion. Therefore in this af- 


fair of dividing the lands, I conſider.only fo much of it, as was 
truly commendable in itſelf, and worthy of admiration. 
Can we poſſibly conceive, that a man could perſuade the 


ng and moſt belt inhabitants of A Qty to relign all their 
"oF 2 n 3 3 A revenues 
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revenues and-eſtates, in order to level and confound themſe 


with the pooreſt of the people; to ſubject themſelves to a neu 
way of living, both ſevere in itſelf, and full of reſtraint; in 
à word, to debar themſelves of the uſe of every thing, wherein 
the happineſs and comfort of life is thought to conſiſt ? And 
yet this is what Lycurgus actually effected in Sparta. SA 
- Such an inſtitution as this would have been leſs wonderful, 
had it ſubſiſted only during the life of the legiſlator; hit we 
know, that it laſted many ages after his deceaſe. Xenophon, 
in the encomium he has left us of Ageſtlaus, and Cicero, in 
one of his orations, obſerves, Lacedæmon was the only city in 
the world that preſerved. her diſcipline and laws for ſo con- 
ſiderable a term of years unaltered and inviolate. . (s). Soli, 
ſaid the latter, in ſpeaking of the Lacedzmonians, toro orbe 
terrarum ſeptingentos jam annos amplius unis moribus & nunguam 
mutatis legibus vivunt. I believe though, that in Cicero's time 
the diſcipline of Sparta, as well as her power, was very much 


relaxed and diminiſhed : Bat, however, all hiſtorians agree, 


that it was maintained in all its vigour till the reign of Apis,. 
under whom Lyſander, though incapable. himſelf of being 
blinded or corrupted with gold, filled his country with luxury 
and the love of riches, by bringing into it immenſe ſums of 


gold and filver, which were the 


ruits of his victories, and 


thereby ſubverting the laws of Lycurgus. is cate 

But the introduction of gold and Aver money was not the 
firſt wound given by the Lacedzmonians to the inſtitution of 
the legiſlator. It was the conſequence of the violation of another. _ 
law ſtill more fundamental. Ambition was the vice, that pre- 
ceded, and made way for avarice. The deſire of conqueſts. 
drew on that of riches, without which they could not propoſe. 
to extend their dominions. The main defign of Lycurgus, in 
the eſtabliſhing his laws, and eſpecially that which prohi- 
bited the uſe of gold and filver, was, as (a) Polybius and Plu- 
tarch have judiciouſly obſerved, to curb and reſtrain the am- 
bition of his citizens ; to diſable them from making conqueſts, 
and in a manner to force them to confine themſelves within the 
narrow bounds of their own country, without carrying their 
views and pretenfions any further. Indeed the government, 
which he eſtabliſhed, was ſufficient to defend the frontiers of 
Sparta, but was not calculated for the raiſing her to a dominion 


over other cities. 


(3) The deſign then of Lycurgus was not to make the 
Spartans conquerors. To remove ſuch thoughts from his fellow- 


p *, 
* * 


(z) Pro Flac, ws; til, 
moribus Lace d. p. 239. 


citizens, 


(ei Pond. I. M. p. 4. (6) Flut. in 


; 
; 
; 
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eitizens, he expreſly. forbid: them, though they inhabited a 


country furrounded with the ſea, to meddle in maritime affairs; 


to have any fleets, or ever to fight upon the ſea. They were 
religious . obſervers of this prohibition for many „ and 
even till. the defeat of Xerxes: But open that 2 they 
began to think of making themſelves maſters at ſea, that they 
might be able to: keep that formidable enemy at the greater 
diſtance. But having ſoon perceived, that theſe maritime, re- 
mote commands, corrupted the manners of their generals, they 
laid that project aſide without any difficulty, as we ſhall ob- 
ſerve,. when we come to-ſpeak of king Paufanias. 

(e) When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with ſhields 


and lances, it was not to enable them to commit wrongs and. 


eutrages with impunity, but only to defend himſelf againſt the 
invaſions and injuries of others. He made them indeed a na- 
tion of of warriors and ſoldiers; but it was- only, that under 
the ſhadow of their arms they might live in liberty, modera- 
tion, juſtice, union and peace, by being content with their 
own terrritories, without uſurping tbo 


ther on the. ſame ſubject) who think nothing ſo deſirable as 


riches, and a large extent of dominion, my give preference to 


thoſe vaſt empires, that have ſubdued and enſlaved the world 
by violence :. But Lycurgus was convinced;. that a city had 


occaſion for nothing. of that kind, in order to be happy. His 


policy, Which has juſtly been the admiration of all ages, bad 
no further views, than to eſtabliſh equity, moderation, liberty, 
and peace; and was an enemy to all injuſtice, violence, and 
ambition, and the paſſion of reigning and extending the bounds. 
of the Spartan commonwealth. - | | 

Such reflections as theſe, which Plutarchagreeably interſperſes 
in his lives, and in which their greateſt and moſt eſſential beauty 
conſiſts, are of infinite ufe, towards the giving us true notions- 
of things, and making us underſtand, wherein conſiſts the ſolid 
and true glory of a ſtate, that is really happy; as alſo to cor- 
rect thoſe falſe ideas we are apt to form of the vain greatneſs of 
thoſe empires, which have ſwallowed up kingdoms, and of thoſe 
celebrated conquerors, who owe all their fame and grandeur to 
violence and uſurpation. | ; + 


18 Plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 59. (A4) Ibidem & in vit. Ageſih p. 614. 


E 


| | of others, and by. ' 
being perſuaded, that no city or ſtate, any more than a fingle 
perſon, can ever hope for folid and laſting happineſs, but from. 
virtue only. (4) Men of. a depraved. tafte (ſays Plutarch fur-- 
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ITbe long duration of the laws eſtabliſhed by 1 qe ute 
Lycurgus, is certainly very wonderful: But tation of cher 
the meahis. he made uſe of to ſucceed therein yourb, | 

are no leſs worthy of admiration... The prinn - * 

cipal of theſe was the extraordinary care he took to have the 
Spartan youth brought up in an exact and ſevere diſcipline: 


* 


For (as Plutarch obſerves) the religious obligation of an oath, 
. which he exacted from the citizens, would have been a feeble 


tie, had he not by eduration' infuſed his laws, as it were, into 
the minds and manners of the children, and made them ſuck 
in almoſt with their mother's milk an affection for his inſtitu- 
tions. This was the reaſon, why kis principal ordinances ſub- 
ſiſted above five hundred years, having ſunk into the very 
temper and hearts of the people, like a firang and good dye, 
that penetrates thoroughly. Cicero makes the ſame remark, 
and aſcribes the courage and virtue of the Spartans, net ſo 
much to their on natural diſpoſition, as to their excellent 
education: (e) Cajus civitatis ſpectata ac nobilitata virtus, aun 
folum naturd correborata, verùm etiam diſcipling putatur. All this 
ſhews of what importance it is to a ſtate: to take care; that their 
youth be brought up in a manner proper to inſpire them with 
a love for the laws of their country. i et ü 


be great maxim of Lycurgus, which Ariflotle repeats 


in expreſs terms, was, that as children belong to the ſtate, 
their adueation qught to be directed by the ftate, and the views 
and intereſts of the ſtate only conſidered therein. It was for 
this reaſon he deſired they ſhould be educated all in commen, 
and not left to the humour and caprice of their parents, who. 
generally, through a ſoft and blind indulgence and a miſtaken. 
tenderneſs, enervate at once both the bodies and minds of their- 
children. At Sparta, from their tendereſt years, they were 
inured to labour and fatigue by the exerciſes of hunting, and: 
| | Pede. to endure hunger and thirſt, 
heat and cold; and, what it is difficult to make mothers be- 
lieve, all theſe hard and laborious exerciſes tended to procure 
them health,” and make their conſtitutions the more vigorous: 
and robuſt, able to bear the hardſhips and fatigues of war; 
the thing for which they were all deſigned from their cradles. 


| But the moſt excellent thing in the Spartan 


education, was, its teaching young people fo 4. Obedience, 
perfectly well how to obey. It is from hence . 
the poet Simonides. gives that city ſuch a + magnificent epithet. 


We (e) Orat. pro. Flac, n. 63. (7) Polyb. I. viii. politic. , 
- T"Qomnes Bagh: Expiry x iryupt; I T AauaciuGpores that is to / 
yarayjubm;, Plat, Ep, u. ae see r F 
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which denotes, that they alone knew! how'to'ſitbdue the paſ. 
ions of mei, and to render them pliant and fubmiſſive to laws, 
in the ſame manner as horſes are taught to obey the ſpur and 
the bridle, by being broken and managed, While they are 
young. For this reaſon, Ageſilaus advifed Xenophon to ſend 
his children to Sparta, that they might learn there the nobleſt 
«and greateſt of all ſciences, that is, how to command and how 
r 
5. - Reſpe# to- One of the leſſons ofreneſt and moſt ſtrongly 
- wards the aged. inculcated upon the Lacedzmonian youth; was, 
to bear a great reverence and reſpect to old men, and to give 
them proofs of it upon all occaſions; by ſaluting them, by 
making way for them, and giving them place in the ſtreet, (g) 
« by-rifing up to ſhew them honour in all companies! and pub. 
lick aſſemblies; but above all, by receiving their advice, and 
even their reprocfs, with docility and ſubmiſſion? By theſe 
characteriſticks a Lacedzmonian was known wherever he came; 
if he had behaved otherwiſe, it would have been looked upon 
as a reproach to himſelf; and a diſhonour to his eountry. Aa | 
old man of Athens going into the theatre onee to ſee a play, 
none of his own countrymen offered him a ſeat; but when he | 
came near the place, where the Spartan ambaſſadors; and the 
-gentlemenof their retinue were fitting; they all 'roſe up out of 
: reverence: to his age, and ſeated kim in the midſt of them, 
:+ Lyſander therefore had reaſon to ſay, that old age had no 
zuthere.ſo honourable an abode as in Sparta, and ttiat ic was an 
agreeable thing to grow old in that city nt 
e 2134109 10 491456308 an ST 07 119 J£:1 7 
2. Things Blameable in the laws of Lv cuncus. 
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Inga order. to perceive, the defects in the laws of E 
ſhould only compare them with thoſe of Moſes, W | 
ati? 2 12 1:13 2 " go $.4 F326» 31m) 43 $3415 "bs 1 iii 0 141 
Were dictated by more than human wiſdom. But my defiga in 
this place, is not to en ter into an exact examination of khe par- 
Ticulars, wherein the laws and inſtitutions of Lycurgus are 


faulty: T ſhall content myſelf with making ſome flight re- 
flections only, which probably may have already occured to the 
reader, in the peruſal of thoſe ordinances, among which there 
are ſome, that he will be juſtly offended with on the fiil: 
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8!) Blot, in Lacon, Tnſtitut. p. 2377. 
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To begin, for inſtance, with that ordinance 1. The choice 
relating to the choice they made of their chil- made of the children 
that were either to 


X : be brought up 
and which expoſed to periſh ; who would not tg ; EQ” 


be ſhocked-at-the unjuſt and inhuman cuſtom , _ 
of pronouncing ſentence of death upon all fuch infants, as had 


. 


the misfortune to be born with a conſtitution that appeared too 
weak to undergo the fatigues and exerciſes, to which the com- 


monwealth deſtined all her ſubjects? Is it then impoffible, and 


without example, that children who are tender and weak in 
their infancy, ſhould ever alter as they grow un, and become 


in time of a robuſt and vigorous complexion ? Or ſuppoſe. it 
were ſo, can a man no way ſerve his country, but by the 
ſtrength of his body ? Is there no account to be made of his 
wiſdom, prudence, counſel, generofity, courage, magnanimity, 
and, in a word, of all the qualities that depend upon the mind 
and the intellectual faculties? (c) Omnino illuũ honeſtum quod ec 
animo eæcelſo magnificogue guærimus, animi efficitur, non chr poris 
viribus. Did Lycurgus himſelf render leſs ſervice, or do lefs 


.honour to Sparta, by eſtabliſhing his laws, than the greateft 


generals did by their victories? Ageſilaus was of fo ſmall a 
itature, and ſo mean a figure in his perſon, that at the firſt 
ſight of him the Egyptians eould not help laughing; and yet. 


as little as he was, he made the great king of Perſia, tremble 


upon the throne of half the world. 


But, what is yet ſtronger than all T have ſaid; has any 6thet 


perſon a right or power over the lives of men, ſave he from 
whom they received them, even God himſelf ? And does not à 
the authority of God, whenever he 
arrogates to himſelf ſuch a power without his commiſſion ? 


That precept of the decalogue, which was only a renovation 


of the law of nature, Thou ſhalt not kill, univerſally condemns 


all thoſe among the ancients, who imagined they had a power of 


life and death over their ſlaves, and even over their own children. 

The great defect in Lycurgus's laws (as Pla- 2. Their: care 
to and Ariſtotle have obſerved) is, that they confined only to the 
only tended to form a warlike and martial 5%. | 


people. All that legiſlator's thoughts ſeemed wholly bent upon 


the means of ſtrengthening the bodies of the peopte, without 

any concern for the cultivation of their minds. Why ſhould 

he baniſh from his commonwealth all arts and fciences, which, 

beſides many other“ advantages, have this moſt happy * 

ret e 1 e the 
(e) Cic. I. i. de offic. n. 79. Ibid. n. 76. 

* Ones artes quibus tas puerilis ad humanitatem informari ſolet. Cic> 


N | Orat. pro. Arch, FY 
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that they ſoften our manners, poliſh our underſtandings, ins 
prove the heart, and render our behaviour civil, courteous, 
gentle, and obliging ; ſuch, in a word, as qualifies us for com. 
pany and fociety, and makes the ordinary commerce of life 
agreeable ? Hence it came to paſs, that there was ſomething of 
a roughneſs and auſterity in the temper and behaviour of the 
Spartans, and many times even ſomething of ferocity, a failing, 
that proceeded cbiefly from. their education, and that rendered 
them diſagreable and offenſive to all their allies. 
„„It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to 
3 3 bor yan accuitom their youth betimes to ſuffer heat and 
bedr ther” chit Cold, hunger and thirſt, and by ſeveral ſevere 
dren. apd laborious exerciſes to bring the body into 
ſubjection to reaſon, whoſe faithful and dili- 
gent miniſter it ought to be in the execution of all orders and 
1 1 SHUN which it can never do, if it be not able to undergo 
all forts of hardſhips and fatigues. But was it rational in them 
to carry their ſeverities ſo far, as the inhuman treatment we 
have mentioned? And was it not utterly barbarous and brutal 
in the fathers and mothers to ſee the bloed trickling from the 
wounds of their children, nay, and even to fee them- expiring 
ander the laſhes W concern ? | 3 
„Some people admire the courage of the 
ECT. Spartan — — who could hear + Ahh of 
| mn the death of their children ſlain in battle, not 
nl withont tears, but even witi a kind of joy and fa cis 
Faction. For my part I ſhould think it moch better, that na- 
ture ſhould ſhew herſelf a little more on ſuch occaſions, and 
that the love of one's. country ſhould not utterly. extinguiſh the 
featiments of maternal tenderneſs. One of our generals is 
range;. who in the heat of battle was told that. his ſon was 
illed, feemed to be much wiſer by his anſwer: Let us at pre. 
ent think, ſaid he, howy to. conguer. the enemy ;. to-morrow: I will 


4 a * Nor can Pſee, what excuſe ean be made for 
Gag exceſſive. that law, impoſed by Lycurgus upon the Spar- 
ies - tans,. which-enjoined the ſpending: ſo much of 
their time in idleneſe and inaction, and the following no other 
buſineſs than that of war. He left all the arts and trades en- 
tirely to the ſlaves, and. ſtrangers that lived amongſt them, and 
. nothing inte the hands of the citizens, but the lance and 
the ſhield. Not to mention the. danger there was in ſuffering 
the number of ſlaves, that. were neceſſary for tilling the land, - 
5 * TH. increaſe 


4 


„ * Exercendum corpus; & ita afiei-: I nique poſſit in exequendis negotiis & 
labore tolerando, Lib. i. de He n. 79 
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increaſe to ſuch a degree, as to become much greater khan that 
of their maſters, which was often an occaſion of ſeditions and. 


riots among them; how many diſorders muſt men neceſſarily. 
fall into, that have ſo much leiſure upon their hands, and hare 
no daily occupation or regular labour? This is an inconveni - 
ence ſtill but too common among our nobility, and which is 
the natural effect of their wrong education, Except in the 
time of war, moſt of our gentry ſpend their lives in a.moſt, 
uſeleſs and unprofitable manner, They look upon agriculture,, 
arts, and commerce, as beneath them, and what would dero- 
gate from their gentility. They ſeldom know how to handle 
any thing but their ſwords. As for the ſciences, they take but: 
a very ſmall tincture of them, juft ſo much as they cannot well 
be without; and many of them have not the leaſt knowledge: 
of them in the world, nor any manner of taſte for books or. 
reading. We are not to wonder then, if gaming and hunting. 
eating and drinking, mutual viſits and frivolous diſcourſe, make 
up their whole occupation. What a life is this for men, that 
have any parts or underſtanding ! „„ 3 

Lycurgus would be utterly inexcuſable, if he 6. Their cruehy 
gave occaſion, as he is accufed of having done, #9wardsrhe Helbes. 
for all the rigour and cruelty exerciſed towards | 


the Helots in his republick. Theſe Helots were the ſlaves em- 


ployed by the Spartans to till the ground. It was their cuſtom 
not only to make theſe poor creatures drunk, and.expoſe them 
before their children, in order to give them an abhorrence for 
ſo ſhameful and odious a vice, but alſo to treat them with the 
utmoſt barbarity, as thinking themſelves at liberty to deſtroy - 
them by any violence or cruelty whatſoever, under pretence of 
their being always ready to rebel. „ 4 EET 
Upon a certain occaſion related by (i) Thucydides, two 
thouſand of theſe ſlaves diſappeared atonce, without any body's 
knowing what was become of them. Plutarch pretends, this: 


and that he had no hand in it. | | 
But that wherein Lycurgus appears to be moſt . 7. Modefly and, 

culpable, and what beſt | ruſs the prodigious deceng entirely 
enormities and groſs darkneſs the Pagans were du.. 
plunged in, is the little regard he ſhewed for medeſty and de- 
cency, in what concerned the education of girls, and the mar- 
riages of young women; which was without donbt the ſource 
of thoſe diſorders, that prevailed in Sparta, as Ariſtotle hag 
wiſely obſerved, When we compare theſe indecent and licen- 
| tzous 

(3) Lib. iv, 
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tlous inſtitutions of the wiſeſt legiſlator that ever prophane an. 


tiquity could boaſt, with the ſanctity and purity of the evan. 
gelical precepts ; what a noble idea does it give us of the dig. 
nity and excellence of the chriſtian religion? _ 55 
Nor will it give us a leſs advantageous notion of this pre. 


eminence, if we compare the moſt excellent and laudable part 
of Lycurgus's inſtitutions with the laws of the goſpel. It is, 


we muſt own, a wonderful thing, that the whole people ſhould 
conſent to a diviſion of their lands, which ſet the poor 'upon 
an equal footing with the rich ; and that by a total excluſion of 
gold and ſilver they ſhould reduce themſelves to a kind of vo- 
untary poverty. But the Spartan legiſlator, when he enacted 
theſe laws, had the ſword in his hand; whereas the chriſtian 


legiſlator ſays but a word,.' Bleed are the poor in Spirit, and 


thoufands of the faithful through all ſucceeding generations 


renounce their goods, ſell their lands and eſtates, and leave all | 


to follow Jeſus Chriſt, their maſter in poverty and want, 


ARTICLE VI. 


 : WITT 


The government of Athens, The laws of Solon. The biftory of | 


that republick from the time of Solon to the reign of Darius 


"HAVE already obſerved, that Athens was at firſt governed | 


'by kings. But they were ſuch as had little more than the 
name; for their whole power, being confined to the command 
of the armies vaniſhed- in time of peace. Every man was 
maſter in his own houſe, where he lived in an abſolute ſtate 
of independence,” * Codrus, the laſt king of Athens, 
having devoted himſelf to die for the publick good, his ſons 
Medon and Nileus quarrelled about the ſucceſſion. The Athe- 
nians took this occaſion to aboliſh the regal power, though it 


did not much incommode them; ' and declared, that Jupiter 


alone was king of Athens; at the very ſame time that the 


Jews were weary of- their Theocracy, that is, having the true 


God for their king, and would abſolutely have a man to reign 
over them. PET Aren WTR Ws or . 
Plutarch obſerves, that Homer, when he enumerates the 
ſhips of the confedrate Grecians, gives the name of people to 
none, but the Athenians ; from whence it may be inferred, 


that the Athenians even then had a great inclination to a demo- 


cratical government, and that the chief authority was at that 
— binde nm norn nn tru re en 
* Codrus was contemporary Ww.th Saul. 
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In the place of their kings they ſubſtituted a kind of gover- 
nors for life, under the title of Archons. But this perpetual 
magiſtracy appeared ſtill in the eyes of this free people, as too 
lively an image of regal power, of which they were deſirous 
of aboliſhing even the very ſhadow ; for which reaſon, they 
firſt reduced that office to the term of ten years, and then to 
that of one And this they did with a view of reſuming the 
authority the mere frequently into their on hands, which they 
never transferred; to their magiſtrates but with regre. 
Such a limited power as this was not ſufficient to reſtrain 
thoſe turbulent ſpitits, who were grown exceſſively jealous of 
their liberty and independency, very tender and apt to be 
offended at any thing that ſeemed to break in upon their equa- 
lity, and always read to take umbrage at whatever had the 
leaſt appearance of dominion or ſuperiority. From hence aroſe; 
continual. factions and quarrels: There was no agreement or- 
concord among them, either about religion or government. 
Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of enlarg- 
ing her power, it being very happy. for her that ſhe could 
preſerve herſelf from ruin in the midſt of thoſe long and fre- 


Misfortunes inſtruct. Athens learned at length, that true 


liberty conſiſts in a dependence upon juſtice and reaſon. This, 
happy ſubjection could not be eſtabliſhed, but by a legiſlator. 
She therefore pitched upon Draco, a man of acknowledged 

wiſdom and integtity, for that employment. (4) It does not, 
appear, that Greece had, before his time, any written laws. 


| The firſt of that kind then were of his publiſhing ; the rigour 


of which anticipating, as it were, the Stoical doctrine, was ſo 
great, that it puniſhed the ſmalleſt offence, as well as the moſt, 
enormous crimes, equally with death. Theſe laws of Draco, 


iter | writ, ſays Demades, not. with ink, but with blood, had tbe 
_piner 


fame fate, as; uſually attends all violent things. Sentiments of, 
humanity in the judges, compaſſion for the accuſed, whom 
they were wont to look upon rather as unfortunate than crimi- 
nal, and the apprebenſions the accufers and witneſſes were under 
of rendering themſelves odious to the people; all theſe mo- 
tives, I ſay, concurred, to produce a remiſſneſs in the execution, 
of the laws ; which by that means, in proceſs. of time, became 


as it were abrogated, through. diſuſe ; And ;thus.an exceſſive 


rigour paved the way for impunity... 4 11. 
The danger of relapſing; into their former diſorders, made 
them have recourſe to freſh precautions; for they were willing 
to ſlacken the curb and reſtraint of fear, but not to break . 
d e ue 7 | : n 
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In order therefore - to find out mitigations, be en make 
amends for what they took away from the letter o 


affection and veneration of the whole city: 


- His main application had been to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 


and efpecially to that part of it, which we call # 07 ary 
which teaches the art of government. His extraordi 
gave him one of the firſt ranks among the ſeven ſages of Greece, 


who rendered the age we are ſpeaking of ſo illuſtrious. () 
Theſe ſages often paid viſits one to another. One day, that 
Solon went to Miletos, to ſee Thales, the firſt thing he ſaid 


the law, 
they daſt their eyes upon one of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous 
perfons of his age, (J) I mean Solon; whoſe ſingular qualities, 
and. eſpecially his great meekneſs, had acquired him the 


inary merit 


to Thales was, that he wondered why he had never deſired to | 


have either wife or children. Thales made him no anſwer: | 


then: But a few days after he contri ved, that a ſtranger ſhould | 
come into their company, and pretend that he was juſt arrived: | 


from Athens, from whence he had ſet out about ten days be- 


fore. Solon, hearing the ſtranger ſay this, aſked him, if there 


was no news at Athens when he came away. The ſtranger, 


75 9910 


3 veniencies. 
0 A.M. 3400. Ant. J. C. 64. ( Plut. de vit. Lycurg, p. 81, 3% 
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wenieneies. The remedy, ſays this hiſtorian, againſt the grief, 
that may arrive from the loſs of goods, of friends, or of chil» 
dren, is not to throw away our eſtates, and reduce ourſelyes 
to poverty, to make an abſolute renunciation of all friendſhip, 
or to conſine ourſelves: to a ſtate of celibacy ; but upon all 
ſuch accidents and misfortunes, to make a right uſe of our 
reaſon. * 1 % PTTFELTY „„ 
\- (z) Athens, after ſome time of tranquillity and peace, which - 
the prudence and courage of Solon had procured, who was as 
great a warrior as he was a ſtateſman, relapſed into her former 
diſſenſions about the government of the commonwealth, and 


was divided into as many parties, as there were different ſorts 


of inhabitants in Attica. For thoſe that lived upon the moun- 
tains, were fond of popular government; thoſe in the low 
lands were for an oligarchy; and thoſe, that dwelt on the ſea- 
coaſts, were for having mixt government, compounded of thoſe 
two forms blended together; and theſe hindered the other two 
contending parties from getting any ground of each other. 
Beſides theſe, there was a fourth party, which conſiſted only of 
the poor, who were grieyouſly harraſſed and oppreſſed by the 
rich, on account of their debts, which they were not able to 
diſcharge. This unhappy party was determined to chuſe them- 


ſelves a chief, who ſhould deliver them from the inhumaa 


ſeverity of their creditors, and make an entire change in the 
2 of their government, by making a new diviſion of the 
lands. kk 0 „ 

In this extreme danger all the wiſe Athenians caſt their eyes 
upon Solon, who was obnox1ous to neither party; becauſe he 
had never fided either with the injuſtice of the rich, or the 
rebellion of the poor; and they ſolicited him* very much to 
take the matter in hand, and te endeavour to put an end to 

theſe differences and diſerders. He was very unwilling to 
take upon him fo dangerous a commiſſion: However, he was 

at laſt choſen Archon, and was conſtituted ſupreme arbiter ry 

legiſlator with the unanimous conſent of all parties; the rich 


liking him, as he was rich, and the poor, becauſe he was honeſt: 


He now bad it in his power to make himſelf king: Several 
of the citizens adviſed him to it; and even the wiſeſt among 
them, not thinking it was in the power of human reaſon to 
bring about a favourable change conſiſtent with the laws, were 
not unwilling the ſupreme power ſhould be veſted in one man, 
who was ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed for his prudence and juſtice. 
But, notwithſtanding all the remonftrances that were made 10 
him, and all the ſolicitations and reproaches of his friends, 
T0. 1 . P | | who 
, (#) Vlut. in Solon, p. 85, $6, | 
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effect he had no hand in it. But it is not enough for a man in 


„%% *  THE-HKESTORY 
who treated his refuſal of the diadem, as an effect of puſlſa« 
nimity and meanneſs of ſpirit, he was ſtill firm and unchange- 


able in his purpoſe, and would bearken to no other ſcheme than 


that of ſettling a form of government, in his country, that 
ſh4uld be founded upon the baſis of a juſt and reaſonable li- 
be ty. Not venturing to meddle with certain diſorders and 
evils, which the looked upon as incurable, he undertook to, 


bring about no other alterations or changes, than ſuch as he 


thought he could perſuade the citizens to comply with, by the 
method of argument and reaſon ;. or bring them into, by the 
weight of his authority; wiſely mixing, as he himſelf ſaid, 
authority and power with reaſon and juſtice. Wherefore, when 
one afterwards aſked him, if the laws, which he had made for 
the Athenians, were the beſt : Tes, ſaid he, the bef they were 
capable of receiving. ob „ 


Ahe foul of popular eſtates is equality. But, for fear of 


diſputing the ich, Solon durſt not propoſe any equality of 
lands and wealth; whereby Attica, as well as Laconia, would 


| have reſembled a paternal inheritance, divided among a num- 
ber of brethren. However, he went ſo far as to put an end to 


the ſlavery and oppreſſion of thoſe poor citizens, whoſe exceſ- 


five debts and accumulated arrears had forced them to ſell their 


perſons and liberty, and reduce themſelyes to a ſtate of ſervi- 
tude and bondage. An expreſs law was made, which declared 
all debtors diſthaj ged and acquitted of all their debts. - ; 
(o) This affair drew Solon into a troubleſome ſcrape, which 
gave him a great deal of vexation and concern. When he fſt 
determined to cancel the debts, he foreſaw, that ſuch an edict, 


which had ſomething in it. contrary to juſtice, would be ex- 


tremely offenſive. For which reaſon, he endeavoured in ſome 
meaſure to rectify the tenour of it, by introducing it with a 
ſpecious. preamble, which {et forth a-great many very plauſible 
pretexts, and gave colours of equity and reaſon to the law, 
which in reality it had not. But in order hereto, he firſt diſ- 
cloſed his deſign to ſome particular friends, whom he uſed to 
conſult in all bis afairs, and concerted with them the form 
and the terms, in wich this ediQ ſhould be expreſſed. Now, 
hefore it was publiſhtd, his friends, who were more intereſted 
than faithful, ſecretly borrowed great ſums of money of their 
rich acquaintance, which they laid out in purchaſing of lands, 
as knowing they would not be affected by the edict. When 
this appeared, the general indignation, that was raiſed by 
ſuch a baſe and flagrant knavery, fell upon Solon, thongh in 


: office 
(e) Plut, in Solon, p. 87, 
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office to be diſintereſted and; upright himſelf ;-all, that ſur- 

round and approach him, ought to be ſo too; wife, relations, 
friends, ſecretaries and ſervants. 'The faults of others are 
charged to his account : All the wrongs, all the rapines, that 
are committed either through his Acer or connivance, 
are juſtly imputed to him; becauſe it is his buſineſs, and one 
of the principal deſigns of his being put into ſuch a truſt, to 
prevent thoſe corruptions and abuſes. 

This ordinance at firſt pleaſed neither of the two parties; it 
diſguſted the rich, becauſe it aboliſhed the debts; and diſſa - 
tisfied the poor, becauſe it did not ordain a new. diviſion of the 
lands, as tbey had expected, and as Lycurgus had actually ef- 
fected at Sparta. But Solan's credit at Athens fell very ſhort 
of that credit and power which Lycurgus had acquired in 
Sparta; for he had no other authority over the Athenians, than 
what the reputation of his wiſdom, and the confidence of the 
people in his integrity, had procured him. 

However, in a little time afterwards this ordinance was gg. 
nerally approved, and the ſame powers, as before, were con- 
tinued to Solon, | | 4 3 wr» 

He repealed all the laws that had been made by Draco, ex- 
cept thoſe againſt murder. The reaſon of bis doing this, was 
the exceſſive rigour of thoſe laws, which inflicted death alike 
upon all ſorts of offenders; ſo that they who were convicted of 
Noth and idleneſs, or they that only had ſtolen a few herbs, or 
a little fruit, out of a garden, wege as ſeverely puniſhed, as. 
thoſe that were guilty of murder or N „ ve 

He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, employmenta 
and magiſtracies, all which he left in the hands of the rich; 
for which reaſon he diſtributed all the rich citizens into three 
claſſes, ranging them according to the differences of their in- 
comes and revenues, and according to the value and eſtimation 
of each particular man's eſtate. Thoſe, that were found to 
have five hundred meaſures; per annum, as well in corn, as in 
liquids, were placed in the firſt rank; thoſe, that had three 
hundred, were placed in the ſecond ; and thoſe, that had but 
two hundred, made up the third. DIS EE 

4p) All the reſt of the citizens, whoſe income fell ſhort of 
two hundred. meaſyres, were. comprized in a fourth and laſt 
claſs, and were never admitted into any employments. But, 
in order to make them amends for this excluſion from offices, 
he left them a right to vote in the aſſemblies and judgments of 
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W the people ; which at firſt ſeemed to be a matter of little con- 
ſequence, but in time * extremely advantageous, and 
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made fhem:maſters of all the affairs of the city: For moſt of 


the law ſuĩts and differences returned to the people, to whom 


an appeal lay from all the judgments of the magiſtrates; and 
an the aſſemblies of the people the greateſt and moſt impor- 


tant affairs of the ſtate, relating to peace or war, were alſo 


determined... . 

The Areapagus, ſo called from the place where its aſſem- 
blies were held, had been a long time eſtabliſhed. Solon re- 
ſtored and augmented its authority, leaving to that tribunal, 


As the fupreme court of judicature, a general inſpection and 


ſũperintendeney over all affairs, as alſo. the care of cauſing the 
Jaws. (of which che was the guardian) to be obſerved and put in 
execution. Before his time, the citizens of the greateſt pro- 


Sity and juſtice were made the Judges of the Areopagus. Solon 
Was the firſt that thought it convenient that none ſhould be 


Hondured with that dignity, except ſuch as had paſſed through 


che office of Archon. (q) Nothing was ſo auguſt as this ſenate; 


and its reputation for judgment and integrity became ſo very 


great, that the Romans ſometimes referred cauſes, which were 


too intricate for their own decifion, to the determination of 
this tribunal. | | . 


— 


Mothing was regarded or attended to here, but truth only; 


and to the end that no external objects might divert the atten- 
tion of the Judges, their tribunal was always held at night, or 


an the dark; and the orators were not allowed to make uſe of 


atry exordium, digreſſion or 3 | 7 Wi | 
Solon, to prevent as much as poſſible the abuſe which the 

people might make of the great authority he left them, created 

a'ſecond councy, -confiſting of four hundred men, a hundred 


out of every tribe; and ordered all cauſes and affairs to be 


brought before this council, aud to be maturely examined by 
them, before they were 2 gar, to the general afſembly of the 
ptopte; to the judgment of which the ſentiments of the other 
were to fubmit, and to which alone belonged the right of -giv- 
ing a fmal ſentence and deciſion. It was upon this ſubject 
Anacharſis (whom the reputation of the ſages of Greece had 
brought from the middle of Scythia) ſaid one day to Solon, 1 
wonder you ſhould empower the wiſe men only to deliberate 
and debate upon affairs, and leave the determination and deci- 


fion of them wholly to fools. 
E F | Dpon 
fg) Val, Max. l. viii, c. 1. Lucian ia Hermot. p. 39 5. Q-intil, J. vi. c. 1. 
IMs This was an hilli near the citadel of | chere Mars bad been tried Her the mur- 
th is, called Areofagus, that is to} der of Hakrratbius, the ſon of Neptune, 
, ite Lill of Macs, . becauſe it was | DS. 
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pon another occaſion, when Solon was converſing with him 
upon ſome other regulations he had in view, Anacharſis, afto-- 
niſhed that he could expect to ſucceed in his deſigns of re- 
ſtraining the avarice and injuſtice of the citizens by. written 
laws, anſwered him in this manner: Give me leave to teil 
« you, that your writers are juſt like ſpiders webs: The wegk: 
« and, ſmall flies may be caught and entangled in them; buf - 
« the. rich and powerful will break through them. and deſpiſe 
theme ples Ar Pod et Het 40 
Solon, who wasan able and: prudent man, was very ſenſible 
of the inconveniencies - that attend a democracy, or popular: 
government: But; having thoroughly ſtudied,. and being per- 
fectly well acquainted with the character and. difpoſition 9 f 
the Athenians, he knew) it would be a vain attempt to take the 
ſovereignty out of the people's hands; and that if they parted: 
with it at one time, they. would ſoon. reſume. it at another hy- 
force and violence. He Fee himſelf. with li- 
miting their power by the authority of the Areopagus and the 
council of four hundred; judging, that the ſtate, being ſup: 
ported and ſtrengthened by theſe two powerful bodies, as by- 
two good-anchors,. would not be ſo liable to commotions, and? - 


diſorders as it had been, and that the people would be kepe: 
within due bounds, and enjoy more tranquillity: .. - , 
I ſhall only mention ſome of the laws which Solon made, by 
which the. reader may be able to form a judgment of the. ref... 
(7) In the: firſt place, every. particular perſon was authorized 
to eſpouſe the quarrel of any one that was injured and inſulted ;. 
ſo that the firſt comer might proſecute the offender,. and bring; 
kim to juſtise for the outrage. he had committed. a 
The deſign of this wiſe legiflator by this ordinance: was to 
accuſtom his citizens to have a fellow - feeling of one another's- 
ſafferings and misfortunes, as they were all members of one 
and bh . · . , 4cele cl 
() Ry another law, thoſe perſons, that in publick diffe- 
ences- and diſſenſtons did not declare themſelves of one party- 
or other, but waited to ſee how. things would go, beſore they. 
determined; were declared infamous, condemned to perpetuat: 
baniſhment,. and to have all their eftates confiſcated, Solon 
had Jearnt from long experience and deep reflection, that: the 
rich, the powerful, and even the wiſe and virtuous, are uſu; 
the moſt backward to expoſe themſelves to the-inconveniencies, 
which publick diſſenſions and tranbles produce in ſociety; and 
that. their. zeal. for the publick good does not render them Þ, 


ee f 2 n | TY 
(+) Plut, in Solon. P, 88. 1.) Ibid. 5. 39. 
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vigilant and active in the defence of it; as the paſſions of the 


factious render them induſtrious to deſtroy it; that the juſt 
party being thus abandoned by thoſe that are capable of giving 
more weight, authority and ſtrength to it, by their anion and 
concurrence, becomes unable to grapple: with the audacious 


and violent enterprizes of a few daring innovators.” To pre- 


vent this mis fortune, which may be attended with the moſt 


fatal confequences to à ffate, Solon judged it proper to force 
the well. affected, by the fear of greater inconveniencies to 


© themſelves, to declare for the juſt party, at the very beginning 


of ſeditions, and to animate the ſpirit and courage of the beſt 


_ citizens by engaging with them in the common danger. By 


this method of accuſtoming the minds of the people to look 
upon that man almoſt as an enemy and a traitor, that ſhould 


appear indifferent to, and unconcerned at, the misfortunes of 


the mages he provided the ſtate with a quick and ſure re- 
courſe againſt the ſudden enterprizes of wicked and profligate 
Citizens. ed A — 

() Solon aboliſhed the giving of portions in marriage with 
young women, unleſs they were only daughters; and ordered 
that the bride ſhould carry no other fortune to. her huſband, 


than three ſuits of cloaths, and ſome few honſhold goods of lit- 


tle value: For he would not have matrimony become a traffick, 


and a mere commerce of intereſt ; but defired, that it ſhould 
de regarded as an honourable fellowſhip. arid ſociety, in order 


to raiſe ſubjects to the Rate, to make the married pair live 
agreeably and harmoniouſly together, and to give continual 


teſtjmony of mutual love and tenderneſs to each other. 


' Before Solon's time, the Athenians were not allowed to make 


their wills; the wealth of the deceaſed always devolved upon 


his children and family. Solon's law allowed every one, that 
was childleſs, to diſpoſe of his whole eſtate as he thought fit; 
- preferring by that means friendſhip to kindred, and choice to 
neceſſity and conftraint, and rendered every man truly maſter 
of his own fortune, by leaving him at liberty to beſtow it 


where he pleaſed, This Jaw however did not authorize indi-. 


ferently all ſorts of donations : It juſtified and approved of 


none, but thoſe that were made freely and without any com- 


pulſjon 3 without having the mind diſtempered and intoxicated 


with drinks or charms, or perverted and ſeduced by the allure 


ments and careſſes of a woman: For this wiſe lawgiver was 
oy perſuaded, that there is no difference be riideſs berween 
eing ſeduced and being forced, looking upon artifice and 


* * 


Liolence, pleaſure. and pain, in the ſame light, when they are 


1 made 


1 


() Plut, in Solon. p. 3g. 
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made uſe of as means to impoſe upon men's reaſon, and to 
() Another regulation he made was to leſſen the rewards of 
the victors at the Iſthmian and Olympick games, and to fix 
them at a certain value, vi. a hundred drachmas, which make 
about fifty livres, for the firſt ſort ; and five hundred drachmas, 
or two handred and fifty liyres for the ſecond. He thought it 
i ſhameful thing, that athletz and wreſtlers, a fort of people, 
not only ofelefs but often dangerous to the ftate, ſhould have 
any conſiderable rewards allotted them, which ought rather to 
be reſerved for the families of thoſe perſons who died in. the 
ſervice of their country ; is being very juſt and reaſonable, 
that the Rate ſhould ſupport and provide for juck orphans, who 
probably might come in time to follow the, good examples of 


their fathers. ' 


In order to encourage arts, trades and manufactures, the ſe- 
nate of the Areopagus was charged with the care of enquiring: 
into ways and means that every man made uſe of to get his 
hvehhood ; and. of chaſtiſing and puniſhing all thoſe who led 


an idle life. Beſides the forementioned view of bringing arts 


and trades into a flouriſhing. condition, 


founded upon two other reaſons ſtill more important. 
1. Solon conſidered, that ſuch perſons as have no fortune, 


this regulation was 


bY 


and make uſe of no methods of induſtry to get their liveli- 
hood, are ready to employ all manner of unjuſt and unlawſul 


means for acquiring money; and that the neceſſity of ſubſiſt- 
Ins ſome way or other diſpoſes them for committing . all. ſorts 
of mifdemeanours, rapines, knaveries and frauds ; | Saas » 
ſprin s up a ſchool of vice in the boſom of the commonwealth ;. 
and ſuch a leaven gains ground, as does not fail to ſpread its 


4 infection, and by degrees corrupt the manniers of the publick. 


In the ſecond place, the moſt, able ſtateſmen have always 


looked upon theſe indigent and idle people, as a troop of dan- 


gerous, reſtleſs, and turbulent ſpirits, eager after innovation 
and change, always ready for ſeditions and inſurrections, and 
ihtereſted in revolutions of the ſtate, by which alone they can 
hope to change their own ſituation and fortune. It was for all 
theſe reaſons, that in the law we are ſpeaking of, Salon de- 
elared, that a ſon ſhould not be obliged to ſupport his father 
in old age or neceſſity, if the latter had not taken care to have 
his ſon brought up to ſonie trade or occupation: All children 
that were ſpurious and illegitimate, were exempted from the 
ſame duty: For it is evident, ſays Solon, what .whoever con- 
temns the dignity and ſanctity of matrimony in ſuch 2 

TN | as 


(*) Plut, p. 91. Diog, Laert. in Solon, p. 37. 


— 


has never had in view the lawful end we ought. to propoſe ta 
ourſelves in having children, but only the gratification of a 
tooſe paſſion. Having then ſatisfied his own Efires, and had 
the end he propoſed to. himſelf, he has no proper right over 
_ the perſons he begot, upon whoſe lives, as well as births, he 
has entailed an indelible infamy and reproach. _. 


* r 91 Py "HEY . 


(av) It was prohibited to ſpeak any ill of the dead; becauſe 
religion directs us to account the dead as ſacred, juſtice re- 
quires us to ſpare thoſe that are no more, and good policy 

-hould hinder hatreds from becoming immortal. | 
It was alſo forbidden to affront, or give ill language to any 
body in the temples, in courts of judicature, in. publick aſ- 
ſemblies, and in the. theatres, during the' time of repreſenta- 
tion: For to be no where able to govern our paſſions. and re- 
ſentments, argues too untractable and licentious a diſpoſition; 
as to reſtrain them at all times, and upon all occaſions, is a 
virtue beyond the mere force of human nature, and a perfec- 
tion reſerved for the evangetical lag. 

Cicero obferves, that this wiſe legiflatorof Athens, whoſe laws 
were in force even in his time, had provided no law againſt par- 
ricide ; and being aiked the reaſon why he had not, ke anſwered, 

* That to made laws againſt, and ordain puniſhments fer a crime, 
that had newer been known or heard of, was the abay 10 introduce it, 

- matherthanto prevent it. Tomit ſeveral of his Jaws concerning mar- 
riage and adultery, in which there are remarkable and manifeſt 
contradictions, and a great mixture of light and darkneſs, know- 
ledge and error, which we Nene flix And among the very wiſeſt of 
the heathens, who had no eſtabliſſied principles or rules to go by., | 

After Solon bad publiſhed his laws, and engaged the peo- 

ple by puhlick oath to obſerve them religiouſly, at leaſt for the: 

term of a hundred years, he thought proper to remove from: 
Athens, in order to give them time to take root, and to gather 
ftrength by cuſtom ; as alſo to rid himſelf of the trouble and! 
1mportunity of thoſe, who came to conſult him about the ſenſe 
and meaning of his laws, and to avoid the complaints and 
odium of others: For, as he {aid himſelf, in great undertak-- 
ings it is hard (if not impoſſible) to pleaſe all parties, He 
was abſent ten years, in which interval of time we are to place: 
his journies into Egypt, into Lydia, to viſit king Crœſus, and 
into ſeveral other countries. (x) At his return he found the: 
whole city in commotion and trouble; the three old factions: 
VV We were 

(wo) Pluf. in Solon. p. 89. ( ) A. M. 3445. Ant. J. C. 559. 

Plut. in Solon. p. 94. | KEEL | - 
® Sapienter feciſſe d eitur, cam de eo | quim admonere, videretur;- Pro Refs 

nihil ſanxerit; quod antea commilſ- | Amr. x. 70. 8 | 

fum non erat; ne, non tam 2 4 
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were Tevived, and had formed three different parties. Lycur- 
gus was at the head of the people that inhabited the low.-lands: 
Megacles, ſon of Alcmeon, was the leader-öf the inhabitants 
upon the ſea-coaſt ; and Piſiſtratus had declared for the moun- 
taineers, to whom were joined the handicraftſmen and la- 
bourers who lived by their induſtry, and whoſe chief ſpleen 
was againſt the rich: Of theſe three leaders the two laſt were-: 
the moſt powerful and conſiderable. E 
()] Megacles was the ſon of that Alemeon whom Creoafus 
had extremely enriched for a particular ſervice he had done - 
him. He had likewiſe married a lady, who had brought him 
an immenſe portion: Her name was Agariſta, the daughter of: 
Cliſthenes, tyrant of Sicyon. This Cliſthenes was at this 

time the richeſt and moſt opulent prince in Greece. In order 
to be able to ehuſe a worthy ſon-in-law; and to know his tem- 
fen manners, and character from his own experience, Cliſt- 
enes invited all the young noblemen of Greece to come and 
ſpend a* year with him at his houſe; for this was an ancient © 
cuſtom in that country. Several youths accepted the invita- 
tion, and- there caine from different parts to the number of 
thirteen. Nothi ng was ſeen every day but races, . games, tour-- 
naments, magnificent entertainments, and converſations upon 
all ſorts:.of queſtions: and ſubjects. One of the. gentlezacn,.. 
who had hitherto; ſurpaſſed all his competitors, - loſt: the prinz 
ceſs, by: uſing ſome indecent geſtures and poſtures in his dan-- 
cing, with which her- father was extremely offended. Cliſthenes, 
at the end of the year, declared for Megacles, and ſent the 
reft of the noblemen away loaden with civilities and<preſents, - 
This was the Megacles, of whom we are ſpeaking-- - ms 
(2) Piſiſtratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle-and infnu-- 
ating. behaviour, ready to ſuccour and aſſiſt the“ poor; :wiſe-' 
and moderate towards his enemies; a moſt artful and acrcom- 
pliſhed diſſembler: and one, who had all appearances of vir - 
tue, even beyond the moſt virtuous; who ſeemed to be the 
moſt zealous ſtickler for equality among the citizens, and ho 
abſalutely declared againſt all innovations and change. 7 
It was not very hard for him to impoſe upon the people with - 
all this artifice and addreſs. . But Solon quickly ſaw through 
-his diſguiſe; and perceived the drift of all his ſeeming virtue 
and fair pretences: However he thought fit to obſerve meaſures 
with him in the beginning, hoping perhaps by gentle methods: 
do bring him back to his-duty. _ | 
FRE (3) Herod. I. vi. e. 125—131. (z) Plut. in Solon. p. 95 
Me are net bere to underſtand ſuch zen that died ef bunger, or diſhoncured” 
as begged or aſted alms ;- for in thoſe \ bis ith by. begging» Orat, Areop, Þs 
unc, ſays Tjocrates, there was no ci 360, . KO 


*® 


| 2 | 
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(q) It was at this time Theſpis began to change the Gre. 
eian tragedy: I ſay change; becauſe it was invented long be. 
fore. This novelty drew all the world after it. Solon went 
among the reſt for the ſake of hearing Theſpis, who acted 
himſelf, according to the cuſtom of the ancient poets. When 
the play was ended, he called to Theſpis, and aſked him, Vin 
| bt'was not aſhamed to utter ſuch lies 1 4. fa many prople? The. 

pis made anſwer, That there was no harm in lies of that fort, and 

In poetical fictions, which were only made for diverſion.” Nd; re- 
plied Solon, giving a great ſtroke with his ſtick upon the 
ground; but 4 we ſuffer and approve of Hing for our own di. 
ever/ron, it-will quickly find its way into our ſerious engagenients, 
, AA oo TS non. 
5) In the mean time Piſiſtratus ſtill puſhed on his point; 


7 and, in order to accompliſh it, made uſe of a*ftratagem,” tha 


ſucceeded as well as he could expect. (e) He gave himfelf 


ſeveral wounds; and in that condition, with his body all 
bloody, he cauſed himſelf to be carried in a chariot into the 
market- place, where he raiſed and enflamed the populace, by 
giving them to underſtand that his enemies had treated him at 


| that rate, and that he was the victim of his zeal for the pub- 


- tick good. | R 
An aſſembly of the people was immediately convened; and 
there it was reſolved, in ſpite of all the remonſtrances 
Solon could make againſt it, that fifty guards ſhould be allowed 
Pifiſtratus for the ſecurity of his perſon. He ſoon augmented 
the number, as much as he thought fit, and by their means 
made himſelf maſter of the citadel, All his enemies betook 
themſelves to flight, and the whole city was in great conſter- 
nation and diforder, except Solon, who loudly reproached the 
Atheniens with their cowardice and folly, and the tyrant with 
is treachery. . Upon his being aſked what it was that gave 
him ſo much firmneſs and reſolution ? I 7s, faid he, my old 
age. He was indeed very old, and did not ſeem to riſk much, 
as the end of his life was. very near: Though it often happens, 
that men grow fonder of life, in proportion as they have Jeſs. 
ity Fes ar een defire it ſhould be prolonged. - But Piſiſ- 
tratus, after he had ſubdued. all, thought his conqueſt 8 
q Ek E 


(a) Plot. in Solon. p. gs; 
oc} Plut. in Solon. p. 95, 96. 
Fragedy wvas in being a long time 
Fefore Tbeſpis; but it ꝛuas only a chorus; 
F perſons that ſung, and ſaid opprobri- 
eu things to one anothet, Theſpis was 
abe firſt that improved this chorus by. the 


2 [s) Herod. Li, £o 59—64. 
be, is erde to. give ile th time 6 


take breath and to recover their ſpirits, 
recited an adven ure of ſome illuſtrious, 
perſon, And this recital gave occaſion. 


#daition of à fer ſonage, er character, | 


ee a 
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afterwards. for introducing the ſubject 
| of tragedies, 5 5 6 
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ſe& till he had gained Solon: And as he was well acquainted: 
with the means that are, proper to engage an old man, he ca- 
reſſed him accordipgly; omitted nothing that could tend to 
ſoften and win vpon him, and ſhewed him all poffible marks: 
of friendſhip and eſteem, doing him all manner of honour,. 
having him often about his perſon, and publickly profeſſing a. 
great veneration fot his laws; which in truth he both obſerved / 
himſelf, and cauſed” to be obferved by others. Solon, ſeeing- 
it was impoſſible either wo bring Piſiſtratub by fair means to re- 
nounce this uſurpation, or to depoſe him by force, thought it 
a point of prudence not to exaſperate the tyrant by rejecting 
the advances he made him, and hoped, at the ſame time, that 
by entering into his confidence and counſels, he might at leaſt 
be capable of conducting a power which he could not abohſh,. 
and of mitigating the miſchief and calamity that he had not: 
been able to prevent. * 4 45421 IJ ATR. ei) Wen 


Solon did not ſurvive the liberty of his country two years 


compleat: For Piſiſtratus made himſelf maſter of Athens, un- 


der the archon Comias, the firſt year of the 5 1ſt Olympiad N 
and Solon died the year following, under the archon Hegeſtra- 
tus, who ſucceeded Comias. en; fy pkt og, 

The two-parties, whoſe heads were Lycurgus and Megacles,. 
uniting, drove Piſiſtratus out of Athens, where he was ſoon re- 
called by Megacles, Who gave him his daughter in marriage. 
But a difference, that aroſe upon occaſion of this match, hav- 


ing embroiled them afreſh; the Alemæonidæ had the worſt of 


it, and were obliged to retire. Piſiſtratus was twice depoſed,. 
and twice found means to reinſtate himſelf. His artifices ac - 
quired him his power, and his moderation maintained him in- 
it; and withont doubt his *® eloquence,. which even in Tully's, 
judgment was very great, rendered him very acceptable to the- 
Athenians, who were but too apt to be affected with the charms . 
of diſcourſe,” #s it made them forget the care of their liberty. 
An exact Tubmiflion to the lawz diſtinguiſhed Piſiſtratus from 
moſt other uſurpers; and the mild neſs of his government was 
ſuch as might make many a lawful ſovereign bluſſr. For which 
reaſon; the character of Pifiſtratus was thought worthy. offbeing 
ſet in e to that of other tyrants. Cicero,, doubting 
what uſe Cæſar would make of his victory at: Pharſalia, wrote 
to his dear friend Atticus, f Vr do not yet nov, whether b. 
_ * Pififtratus dicendo tantum value | fuiſſe traditur, quam» Piſiſtrati ? Cic. 
ite dicitur, ut ei Athenienſes regium de Orat. J. iii. u. 137. N 
imverwm oratione capti permitterent. + Incertum. eſt Phalarimne, an 
Val. Max 1. vii, e 9. | - | Pififtratum, fit imitaturus. Ad Attice. 
Qeis doctior idem temporibus, aut l. vü. Eg. xix. 5 b 


. J » — . o * oy 7 ; | 975 
Jus eloquentia litexis inftruRior | 
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deſtiny of Rome wwill have us groan under a Phalaris, or live unde 
a. Pifflratus. 7... BEDOOR SD ELL SER > 

This tyrant indeed, if we are to call him ſo, always ſhewed 

himſelf very popular and moderate; (4) and had ſuch a com- 
mand of his temper, as to bear reproaches and inſults with. 
Patience, when he had it in bis power to revenge them with a. 
word, His gardens and orchards were open to all the citizens; 
in which he was afterwards imitated by Cimon. (e) It is ſaid, 
he was the firſt who opened a publick library in Athens, which 
after his time was much augmented, and at laſt carried into 
Perſia. by Xerxes (J), when he took the city. But Seleucus. Þ 
Nicanor, a long time afterwards, reſtored it to Athens: - ( 2) 
Cicero thinks alſo, it was Piſiſtratus who firſt made the Athe- 
nians acquainted with the poems of Homer ; who diſpoſed the 
books in the order we now find them, whereas before they 

were confuſed, and not digeſted ; and who firſt cauſed them to: 
be publickly read at their Caſts, called Panathenza. (S5 Plato 
aſcribes this honour to his ſon Hipparchus.- +: +44 | 

-s) Piſiſlratus died in tranquillity, and tranſmitted to bis 

fans. the fovereign power, which he had uſurped thirty years 
before; ſeventeen of which he had reigned in peace. 
4) His ſons were Hippias and Hipparchus. , 'Thucydides 

| adds a third, which he calls Theſſalus. They ſeemed to have 

inherited from their father an affection for learning and learned 
men. Plato, who attributes to Hipparchus (I) what we have 
ſaid concerning the poems of Homer, adds, that he invited | 
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th Athens the famous poet Anacreon, who was of Teos, a city 
of Ionia; that he ſent a veſſel of fifty oars on purpoſe for him. 
He likewiſe entertained at his houſe Simonides, another famous 
poet of the iſle of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, in the ZEgean 
ſea, to whom he gave a large penſion, and made very rich 
preſents. The deſign of theſe princes in inviting men of let- 
ters to Athens was, ſays Plato, to ſoften and cultivate the 
minds of the citizens, and to infuſe into them a reliſh and love 
for. virtue, by giving them a taſte for learning and the ſci- 
ences. Their care extended even to the inſtructing of the 
peaſants and country people, by erecting, not only in the 
ſtteets of the city, but in all the roads and highways, ſtatues 
ef ftone, called; Mercuries, with grave ſentences carved upon 
the; in which manner thoſe filent monitors gave inſtructive - 
Jeſſons to all paſſengers. Plato ſeems to ſuppoſe, that Hippar- 
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\ Keb: b. rab. 2 (i) Arift. lib. v. de Rep. c. 12, (i) K. M. 3478. 
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chus had the authority, or that the two brothers reigned, to- 
gether. . (m), But Thucydides| ſhews,. that Hippias, as the 
eldeſt of the ſons, ſucceeded his father in the government. 

However it were, their reign in the whole, after the death 
of Piſiſtratus, was only of: eighteen years duration: It ended 
in the following manner. | "IE 7 


% Harmodie and Ariffogiton,, botk citizens of Athens, 


had contracted a. very ſtrict friendſhip... Hipparchus,. angry at 
fir for a perſonal affront he.. pretended: to» have received from. 
him, to revenge himſelf. upon his ſiſter, put a publick affront 
upon her, by obliging her ſhamefully to retire from a ſolemn, 
proceſſign,, in which ſhe was to carry one of the ſacred baſkets, 
alledging, that ſhe was not in a fit condition to aſſiſt at ſuch a 
ceremony. Her brother and his friend, ill more being ftung, 
to the quick, by ſo groſs and,; outrageous, an affront, took from 
that. moment a.reſolution to attack the tyrants. And to do it 
the more effectually, they waited. for the opportunity of a feſti - 
val, which they judged would be very favourable for their 
purpoſe: This was the feaſt of the Panathenza, in which the 
ceremony required, that all the, tradeſmen and artificers ſhould. 
be under arms. For the greater ſecurity, they only admitted 


a very ſmall number of the citizens into their ſecret ; con- 


ceiving,. that upon the firſt motion all the reſt would join them. 
The day being come, they went betimes into the market- place, 
armed with daggers. Hippias came out of the palace, and. 
went to e eee was a place without the city, 


where the company of guards then were, to give the neceſſary 


orders for the ceremony. The two friends followed him thithef, 
and coming near him, they ſaw one of the conſpirators talking 
very familiarly with him, which made them apprehend they 
were betrayed. They could have executed their defign, that 
moment upen Hippias; but they were willing to begin their, 


— . : 


vengeance upon the author of the. affront they had received. 
They therefore Nane into the city, where meeting with 
Hipparchus, they killed him; but being immediately àppre- 
hended, themſelves were flain, and Hippias found means to 
After this affair he obferved no meaſures, and reigned like 

a true tyrant, putting. to death a vaſt number of citizens. To 
guardrhimſelf for the future 2 a like enterprize, and to 
ſecure a ſafe retreat for himſelf, in caſe of zany accident, he 
f | f 5 1. hat . 1 : : 
endeavoured to ſtrengthen, himſelf by arforgign ſupport, and. 
to that end gave his daughter in marriage to the ſon of the 
tyrant of Lampſacus. | * 
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* all humam conſiderations. 


they inſt the tyrant were ith lofs. 
Randing, a little time after they made a ſecond, which ſeemed 


number of troops to carry it on. Nut the tyrant's children, 
dp . 1 1 ; 3 2 8 ib 65's 33 > 22 1 r N 9 a ' * who. 
4 3 4 


(o) Herod. . v. C. 62—96, 1 5 1 55 > 
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who had been elandeſtinely conveyed out of the city, in order 
to be put in a ſafe place, bein taken by the enemy, the father, 


to redeem them, was öbliged to come to ati accommodation 


with the Athenians, by which it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould 
depart out of Attica in five days time. (y) Accordingly he 
actually retired within the time limited, and ſettled at Sigæum; 
a town in Phrygia, ſeated at the mbuth of the river Scamander. 

(4) Pliny obſerves, that the tyrants were driven out of Athens, 
the ſame year the kings were expelled Rome. Extraordinary 
honours were paid to the ron, of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. 
Their names were infinitely reſpected at Athens in all ficceeds 
ing ages, and almoſt held in equal reverence with thoſe of the 
gods. Statues were forthwith erected to them in the market- 
place, which was an honour, that never had been rendered to 
any man before. The very ſight of theſe ſtatues, expoſed to 
the view of all the citizens, kept up their Hatred and deteſtation 
df tyranny, and daily renewed their ſentiments of gratitude to 
thoſe generous defenders of their liberty, who had not ſcrupled 


ds purchaſe it with their lives, and to ſeal it with their blood.. 
(r) Alexander the Great, who knew how dear the memory of. 


theſe men wete to the Athenians, and how far they carried 
their zeal in this reſpect, thought he did them a ſenſible plea- 
fare in ſending them the ſtatues of thoſe two great men, whick 
he found in Perſia after the defeat of Darius, and which Xerxes 
before had carried thither from Athens. (s) This city, at the- 
time of her deliverance from tyranny,” did not. confine her 
gratitude ſolely to the authors of her liberty; but extended it 
even to a woman, who had ſignalized her courage on that occa- 
fon. This woman was a courtezan, named Leona, who, by 
the charms of her beauty, and {kill in playing upon the harp, 
had particularly captivated Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. After 
their death, the tyrant, who knew they had concealed nothing 
from this woman, cauſed her to be put to the torture, in order 
to make her declare the names of the other conſpirators. But 
ſhe bore all the cruelty of their toxments with an invincible 
conſtancy, and expired in the midſt of them; glorioufly ſhew-. 
ing the world, that her ſex is more courageous, and more ca» 
Pable of keeping a ſecret, than ſome men imagine. The 
Athenians would not ſuffer the memory of ſo heroick an action 
to be loſt: And, to prevent the luſtre of it from being ſullied 
by the confideration. of her character as a courtezan, they en- 
LAeavoured to conceal that circumſtance, by repreſenting 255 
— : n n ere Ke a & b by 
" (A) A. M. 3496. Ant. J. e. 368. 7) Plin. I. xxxivec, 4. (r) Iba, 
t. 8. (e) Ibid. I. vii. c. 23, & J. v, e. 8. | 
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the ſtatue, which they. erected to her honour,, under the figure : 


of a lioneſs, without a. tongue. 


© (2) Plutarch, in the life of Ariſtides, . relates a thing, which = 
does great honour. te the Athenians, and which ſhews to what pri 


a pitch they. carried their gratitude to their delirerer, and their 
reſpect for his memory. They had learned that the grand- F 
daughter of Ariſtogiton lived at Lemnos, ig very mean and n 


poor circumſtances, nobody being willing to :marry:her upon wo 
account of her extreme indigence and poverty. The people a” 
of. Athens ſent for her, and marrying her to one of the moſt: 5 
rich and confiderable men of their city, gave her an eſtate in ry 
land in the town. of Potamos for her portion = 


Athens ſeemed in recovering der liberty to have alſo recovered! 
an the reigns of her tyrants, ſhie had acted 
with indolence and inactivity, as knowing: what ſhe did was 
not for herſelf, but for them. But after ber deliverence from 

their yoke, the vigour and activity ſhe exerted was of a quite 

different kind; . becauſe: then her labours were her own, | 
Athens however did not immediately enjoy, a perfect tran- 

guillity. Two of her citizens, Cliſthenes, one of the Alc. 

mzonides, and Iſagoras, who were men of the greateſt credit: 
and power. in the city, by contending with each other for ſupe- 
riority, created two conſiderable factions. The former, who had 
ained the people On his Aide, made an alter ation in the form 
bf their eſtabliſnment, and inſtead of four tribes, whereof they 

eonſiſted before, divided that body into ten tribes, to which he 
gave the names of the ten ſons of lon, whom the Greek hiſto- 
Fians make the father apd firſt founder of the nation. Iſagoras, 
ſeeing himſelf inferior in credit to his rival, had recourſe to 
the 3 Cleomenes, one of the two kings of 

Sparta, obliged Cliſthenes to depart from Athens, with ſeven 

bundred families of his adherents. But they ſoon returned, 
. and were reftored. to all their eſtates and fortunes. 1 
- The Lacedæmonlans, fing with ſpite and jealouſy againſt 
Athens, becauſe ſhe took upon her to act independent of their 
authority; and repenting alfa, that they had delivered her from 
her tyrants. upon the. credit of an oracle, of which they had 
ſince diſcovered the impoſture, began to think of reinſtating 

Hippias, one of the ſons of Pififtratus ; and to that end ſent 

for him from Sigzum, whether he had retired,. They then 

communicated their deſign to the deputies of their allies, whoſe 
afiiftapce and concurrence, they propoſed to uſe, in order to 

render their enterprize more ſucceſsful, Sag 10 

15 
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The deputy of Corinth ſpoke firſt on this oceaflon, and ex- 
preſſed great aſtoniſhment,: that the Lacedæmonians, who were 
themſelves avowed enemies of tyranny, and profeſſed the greateſt 
abhorrence for all arbitrary government, ſhould deſire to eftabliſh. 
it elſewhere ; deſcribing at the ſame time, in a lively manner, 
all the cruel and horrid effects of tyrannical: government, as his. 
own country Corinth had but very lately felt by woful experi. 
ence. The reſt of the deputies applauded his:diſcourſs; and 
were of his opinion. Thus the enterprize came to nothing 
and had no-other. effect, but to diſcover the baſe jealquſy of 
the Lacedæmonians, and to cover them with ſhame and con- 
fuſionn: f 69) $TOMCLuv* of9 EN 
Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Afia to Arta- 
phernes, | governor of Sardis for the king-of Perſia, whom he 
endeavoured by all manner of means to engage in'a war againſt 
Athens; repreſenting to him, that the taking of ſo rich and 
powerful. a city would render him maſter of all Greece. Arta- 
phernes hereupon required: of the Athenians, that they would 
reinſtate Hippias in the government; to which they made no 
other anſwer, but by a downright and abſolute refuſal.” This 
was the original ground and occaſion of the wars between the 
Perſians and the Greeks, which will. be the ſukject of the fol 
lowing volumes. | - CUE ee 
ß Let [6 I Þ8 14114 : 
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x 3 and: ſciences. 17 
Begin with the: Poets, becauſe the moſt ancient. ; 
1 Homzr, the moſt celebrated and  illuftrious of all these 
Poets, is he of whom we have the leaſt knowledge, either with - 
reſ pect to the country where he was born, or the time in Which 
he lived. Among the ſeven cities of Greece, that contend for 
the honour of having given him birth, Smyrna ſeenis to have 
the beſt title. e e e n LOOM ier OR WII: > 

(z) Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote four hundred years 
before his time, that is, three hundred and forty years after 
the taking of Troy: For Herodetus flouriſhed ſeven hundrec 
and forty years after that expedition.  - | 

Some authors have pretended, that he was called Homer, 
becauſs he was born blind. Velleius- Patéreulus rejecks this 
ſtory with contempt. If any man, ſays he, believes tHat 

| (u) Lib. ii. o. 53. A. M. 3160., Ant. J. C, 844. 
Gem fi. quis cæcum gentium putat, omnibus ſenſi bus or bus eſt. Patarei 
. i. e. Sy ire ES, e eee e ee ne 
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appeared for theſe two thouſand and five or ſix hundred years, 


% THE HISOTORY. 


Homer was born: blind, he muſt be ſo himſelf, and even 
% have loſt all his. fenſes.” Indeed, according to the obſer. 
vatation of (6) Cicero, Homer's works are rather pictures than 

images of every thing, he undertakes to deſcribe, before the 
eyes of the reader: And he ſeems to have been intent upon 
antroducing all the moſt delightful and agreeable objects, that 
ge, and to make them in a man- 


nature affofds, into bis writin 


ner paſs in review before his readers. 


plied himſelf the firſt; at leaſt of thoſe that are known, to that 


Now im hare. and after a long ſeries of years. 


33 


Br of that city. | 33 
It is remarkable, that no nation in the world, however 


leur ned and ingenious, has ever produced any poems comparable 


to his ; and that whoever have attempted any works of that 
kind, have taken their plan and ideas from Homer, borrowed 
all their rules from him, made him their model; and have only 


ſueereded in proportion to their ſuceeſs in copying him. The 


truth is, Homer was an original genius, and fit for others to 


be formed upon: (x) Font impettiorum Homtru nm. 
All the greateſt men and the moſt exalted genius's, that have 


in 


3 4 b 


| .(w) Tuſ. Queſt. v. n. Dtl. (. Pin. I. xvii e. 3. 
- ®Claridimuta deihde Homeriilluxir | tur? 'neque , poſt illam, qui imitari 
| tum, fine exemplo maximum: eum poſſit, inventus eſt: neque quem - 
qui magaitudine operis, & fulgore | quam alium, cujus operis primus 
carminum, ſolus appellari Pdeta me- adttor fderir, in eo ferfectiſſimum, 
_ > gait, Ia quo hoc maximum eſt, quod præter Homerum & Archilochum re- 
. neque ante illum, quem ille imitare- | periemus, Vell. Pater. l. i. c. 5. 
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in Greece, Italy, and elſewhere; thoſe, whoſe writings we are 


forced ſtil} to admire ; who are (till our maſters, and Who teach 


us to think, to reaſon, to ſpeak and to write; all theſe, * fays 
Madam Dacier, acknowledge Homer to be the preateſt of poets, 
and look upon his poems as the model for all ſucceeding poets 
to form their taſte and judgment upon. After all this, ean 


there be any man ſo conceited of his on talents, be they never - 


ſo great, as reaſonably to preſume, that bis deciſions ſhould 
prevail againſt ſuch an univerſal concurrence of judgment in 
perſons of the molt diſtinguiſned abilities and characters 7 


So many teſtimonies, ſo ancient, ſo conſtant, and ſo univerſal, 


entirely juſtify Alexander the Great's favourable judgment of 
the works of Homer, which he lpoked upon as the moſt ex- 
cellent and valuab 


* 


bumani ani mi oþus. 


2 


temporary with Homer, Tt is ſaid, he was born at Cuma, a 


town in Zolis, but that he was brought up-at Aſcra, à little 


town in Bozotia, which has ſince paſſed for his native country. 
= Thus Virgil calls him the old man of Aſcra. (a) We know 
little or nothing of this poet, but by the few. remaining poems 
of his, all in hexameter verſe; which are, 1ſt, The 225 and 
= Days; 2dly, The J. heogo , or the genealogy of the gods; zdly. 
= The ſpield 4 Hercules: Of which laſt ſome doubt, whether it 
was wrote by Heſſol. 8 
1. In the firſt of theſe poems, entitled, The Works and Days, 
Heſiod treats of agriculture, which requires, beſides a great 
deal of labour, a prudent obſervation” of times, ſeaſons, and 
days. This poem is full of excellent ſentences and maxims 
for the conduct of life. He begins it with a ſhort, but lively, 
deſcription of two ſorts of difputes ;' the one fatal to mankind, 
the ſource of quarrels," diſcords and wars; and the other in- 
#nitely uſeful, and beneficial to men, as it ſharpens their wits, 
excites a noble and generous emulation among them, and pre- 
ares the way for the invention and improvement of arts and 


In Homer's life, which is prefixed to the tranſlation of the Iliad, 


le production of human wit; O) pretio/ imum 


nw 
— 


(y) Plio, I. xvii. c. a9. () Quint. I. x. cap. 1. (a) Eelog. vi. ver, 70 
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ſciences. He then makes an admirable deſcription of the fbur 
different ages of the world; the golden, the ſilver, the brazen 
and the iron age. The perſons. who. lived in the golden age, 
are thoſe whom Jupiter after their death turned into ſo many 
Genii or ſpirits, and then appointed them as guardians over 
mankind, giving them a commiſſion to go up and down the 
earth, inviſible to the ſight; of men, and to obſerve all their 
Fee an vhu renin nbd 42, 


.;- This poem was Virgil's model in compoſing his Georgicka, 


as hethimſelf acknowledges in this verſe: ; 
Aſcræumque cano Romana per oppida carmen (), 
Aud ſing the. Aſcræan werſe to Roman ſwainss 


The choice made by theſe two illuſtrious poets of this ſubjed 


for the exerciſe of their muſe, ſnhews in what honour the an- 
.cients held agriculture, and the feeding of. catile,. the two in- 


nocent ſources of wealth and plenty. It is much to be deplored, 
that in after-ages, men departed from a taſte ſo agreeable to 
nature, and ſo well adapted to the preſervation of. innocence 


and good manners, Ayarice and luxury have entirely baniſhed 


it the world. ( c) Nimirum alii ſubiere ritms, chrcaque alia mentes 


hominum desi nentur, © awaritie tautum artes coluntur. | 


2. The Thedgony., of Heſiod, and the poems of Homer, may 
be looked upon as the ſureſt and moſt authentick archives and. | 
monuments ef the theology of the ancients, and of the opinicy 
they had of their gods. For. we are not to ſuppoſe, that theſe 
Poets were the inventors of the fables, which we read in their: 
writings. They only collected and tranſmitted to poſterity the 


traces of the religion which they found eſtahliſhed, and which 
prevailed in their time and country. | 


3. The. ſhield of Hercules is a ſeparate fragment of a poem, 
wherein it is pretended, Heſiod celebrated the moſt illuſtrious: 


heroines of antiquity: And it bears that title, becauſe, it con- 


tains, among other things,, a long deſcription of the ſhield of 
Hercules, concerning w omthe. ſame poem relates a particular. 


S — 


adventure. 


Ths poetry of Heſiod, in. thoſe places that are ſuſceptible of 
brnament, is very elegant and delightful, but not ſo ſublime 
and lofty as that of Homer. Quintilian reckons him the chief 
in the middle manner of. writing, (4) Datur ei palma in ill 


medio dicendi genere. RAT 
9 99 | Aach 


0 Geor, I. 53, ver. 176. (e) Plin. ia Promem. I. xiv. (%) Lib, i. c 55. i 
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e Ancntroenvs. The poet Architochus, born in Paros, 
zuventor of the Iambick verſe, lived in the time of Candau - 
les, king of Lydia. He has this advantage in common with 
Homer, according to Velleins Paterculus, that he carried at 
once that kind of poetry, which he invented, to a very great 
perfection. The feet which gave their name to theſe verſes, 
and which at firſt were the only ſort uſed, are compoſed of one 
ort, and one long fyllable. ' The Iambick verſe, ſoch as it 
was invented by Archilochus, ſeems very proper for a vehe- 
ment and energick ſtyle: Accordingly we ſee, that Horace, 
ſpeaking of this poet, ſays, that it was his anger, or rather 
bis rage, that armed him with his Tambicks, for the exerciſing: 
and exerting of his vengeanne- e.. 


Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Tambo (f). 


four 
zen, 
age, 
many 
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jet DES | un 
an- And -Quintillian' * ſays, he had an uncommon force of ex- 
in- preſſion; was fall of bold thoughts, and of thoſe ſtrokes that 
red, are ſhort, but keen and piercing; in a word, his ſtyle was 
e to ſtrong and- nervous. The longeſt + of his poems were ſaid to 
ence- be the beſt. The world have paſſed the ſame judgment upon 
ſhed the orations of Demoſthenes and Cicero; the latter of whom _ 
entes: ſays the ſame of his friend Atticus's letters, r 

(g) The verſes of Archilocas were extremely biting and 
may licentious.; witneſs thoſe he writ againſt Lycambus, his . 
and in-law, which drove him into deſpair. For this double rea- 
ien Bl ſen, his poetry, how excellent ſoever it was reckoned in other 
beſe reſpects, was baniſhed out of Sparta; as being more likely to 
hem corrupt the hearts and manners of young people, than to be 
the g viſcful in caltivating their underſtanding. We dave only ſome 
uch: | very ſhort fragments that remain of this poet. Such a niceneſs 

in a heathen people, in regard to the quality of the books 
em, which they thought young people ſhould be permitted to 
ous: read, is highly worth our notice, and juſtly reproaches many 
on. Chriſtians 1 yn FFF 1 
* = . HIP TON Ax. 
ular: i | f | | | 

e A. M, 280. Ant. 6 C, | 6 | ? Art. Poet. ; Hor. E od, 

> of 1 ſt. xix. I. i. 405 od 5 be" . 155 Fo 
* Summa in hoc vis elocutionis, | eorum parùm verecundam ac pudicam 
10 cum validæ tim breves vibranteſque ¶ lectionem arbitrabantur. Noluerunt 


| fententiz, plurimum ſangui nis atque | enim ei liberorum ſuorum animos im- 
ne vorum. Quint. I. x. c. 1. bui, ne plus moribus noreret, quam 
7 Ut Ariſtophani Archilochi iam» | ingeniis prodefſers Itaque maximum 
bus, fic epiftola longiſſima queque | poetam, aut certè ſummo proximum, 
optima videtur. Cic. Epiſt. xi. I. 16, | quia domvm fibi inyiſam obſcenis 
a Atticim, = | malediQis laceraverat, carminum 

t Lacedæmonii libros Archilochi & | exilio mulQaruat, Fel, Put. I. vi. c. 3. 

civitate ſua exportari juſſeruat, quod | | 1 7 ; 


-Qitas erat: quamobrem i maginem 


| valiqus, materiæ quoque aſtendunt, 


Hieronax. This poet was of Epheſus, and ſignalized his 
vit ſome years after Archilochus, in the ſame kind of poetry, 
and with the ſame force and vehemence, He was * ugly, little, 
Jean, and flender. Two, celebrated ſculptors and brothers, 
Bupalus and Athenis, (ſame call the latter Anthermus):diverted 
themſelves at his expence, and repreſented him in a ridiculous 
foxm. It is dangerous to attack ſatyrick poets, - Hipponax re. 
torted their pleaſantly with ſuch keen ſtrokes of ſatyxe, that 
they banged themſelves out of mortification: Others ſay they 
only quitted the city of Epheſus, where Hipponax lived His 
malignant pen did not ſpare even thoſe to whom he owed his 
life. How monſtrous was this! Horace + joins Hipponax with 


Archilocus, and repreſents them as two poets equally dangerous. 


In the Anthologia (+) there are three or four epigrams, which 
deſcribe Hipponax as terrible even after his death. They ad- 
moniſh travellers to avoid his tomb. as a place from whence a 
dreadful bail perpetually pours, ®&y: 7% yarotmy Thor, TH 
cyl. Fuge grandinantem tumulum, horrendum. e 

It is thought he invented the Scazon verſe, in which the 
Spondee is uſed inftead of the lambus in the ſixth foot of the 

ale that heara:that yame.: / is ney ning fe 

STEsICHORUs. He was of Himera, a town in Sicily, and 
excelled in Lyrick poetry, as did thoſe other poets we are going 
to ſpeak of. Lyrick poetry is that, the verſes of which, digeſted 
into odes and ſtanzas, were. ſung to the lyre, or to other ſuch 
dike inſtruments. Steſichorus flouriſhed betwixt the 3th and 
the 47th Olympiad. (i) Pauſanias, after many other fables, 
relates, that, Stefichorus having been. puniſhed with the loſs 
of ſight for h ſatyrical verſes againſt Helena, did not recover 
It, till he had retracted his invectives, by writing another ode 
contrary to the firſt; which latter kind of ode is ſince called 


Palinodia. Quintilian t ſays, that he ſung of wars and illuſtri- 


ons heroes, and that he ſupported upon the lyre all the dignity 
and majeſty of epick poetry. | PE TT TIE 
6 1 PER: Arc MAN. 
l * * | . 
(.) Anthol. J. ji. li.) Pauſ. in Lacon, p. aco. 
Hipp nacti notabilis-vultis fa. | dignatus amaritudinem carminum 
diftrinxit in tantum, ut credatur ali- 
ejus laſcivia joccrum ii propoſuere ri. quibus ad laqueum eos impuliſſe: 
dentium circulis. Quod Hipponax in- 
I In malos aſperrimus 
Wo Patata tollo cornua + 1 : 
_ - -Quales Lycambe ſpretus infido gener, 
Aut acer hoſtis Bupalo. Epod. vii. 3 | 
} Steſichorum, quam fit ingenio ] duces, & epici carminis onera lyri 
idee. L. X. c. Is 


„ . 


maxima bella & clariſſimos canentem 


quod falſum eſt. Plin. ho xxxvi. Co &o | 


| 
a 
tur, 
parat 
defi n 
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Archan. He was of Lacedæmon, or, as ſome will bave 
it, of Sardis in Lydia, and lived much about the ſame time as 
Stefichorus. Some make him the firſt author of amotaus vefſes. 

Alcæ us. He was born at Mitylene in Leſbos : It is from 
him that the Alcaick verſe derived its name. He was a pro- 
feſſed enemy to the tyrants of Leſbos, and particularly to Pitta- 
eus, againſt: whom he perpetually inveigkhed in his verſes, 
(4) It is ſaid of him, that being once in a battle, he was ſeized 
with ſuch fear and terror, that be threw down his arms, and 
ran away. Horace has thought fit to give us the ſame ac- 
count of himſelf, Poets do wot value themſelves ſo much upon 


proweſs as upon wit. + Quintilian ſays, that the ſtyle of 


Alczns was cloſe, magnificent, and accurate, and to com- 


pleat his character, adds, that he very much reſembled Homer. 
 StMON1DEs. This poet was of the ifland of Ceos in the 


Egean ſea. He continued to flouriſn at the time of Xerxes 
expedition. He excelled principally in funeral elegy. The 
invention of local memory is aſcribed to him, of which I have 
ſpoke elſewhete l. At twenty. four years of age he diſputed: 
for, and carried the prize of poetry. Wy h 

(!) The anſwer he gave a prince who aſked him what God 
was, is much celebrated. That prince was Hiero, king of 
Syracuſe. The poet deſired a day to conſider the queſtion pro- 
poſed ta him. On the morrow he aſked two days; and when- 
ever he was, called upon for his anſwer, he-ftil! doubled the 


time. The king ſurprized at this behaviour, demanded bis | 
reaſon for it. It is, replied Simonides, becauſe the more I con- 


ſider the-queſtion, the more obſeure it ſeems: Quia quanto diu- 
tius conſiders, tanto mihi res wvidetur obſcurior. The anſwer was 


wiſe, if it proceeded from the high idea which he conceived of 
the Divine Majeſty, which & no underſtanding can compre- 


| hend, nor any tongue expreſs. 727 
As. 6 99 5 n drr er 125 4 Mey | After 
(4): Herod, I. v. e. 9. (1) Cie. de Nat. Deor. I. i. 5. 15. 


* Tecum Philippos & celerem fu + In eloquendo. brevis & magni- 


gam Senſi, relicta non bene parmula. | ficus & diligens, plerumque Homere 
Hor. Od. vii. l. 2. e 1 _ ſimilis. 3389) : | Ad l n 5 
1 Sed 'ne relictis, Muſa procax, jocis 
Cee retractes munera næniæ. Harat. 
Meſtius lacrymis Simonideis. Catall. 


ebe of teac bia and Bud ing Nobis ad intellectum pectus an- 
| Eg”. 45 * | guſtum eſt, Et ideo fic eum ( Deum] 


the Belles Lettres. 
9 Certe hoe eſt Deus, quod & cùm | dignè æſtimamus, um 3neſtima- 
dicitur, non poteſt dici: cùm æſtima-bilem dicimus. Eloquat quemadmo- 
tur, non poteſt æſtimari; cam com- | dum ſentio. Magnitudinem Dei qui 
paratur, non poteſt comparari; com | fe putat noſſe, minuit : qui non vult 
definitur, ipſa:definitione creſcit. S. | minuere, non novit, Minat, Felix. 
Aug ſerm. de temp. cix. | 


* 


was aſked the reaſon for it, he replied, I carry all I have 


— 
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on 60 After having travelled ta many cities of Aſia, and antal. the 
fed conſiderable wealth by celebrating the praiſes of thoſe in nel 


bis verſes, who were capable of rewarding him well, he em- 
barked for the iſland | of Ceos his native country. The ſhip 
was caſt away. Every one ehdeavaured to ſave what they 
could. Simonides taok. no care of any thing; and when he 


about me: Mecum, inguit, mea ſunt tuna. Several of the 


company were drowned 7 0 the weight of the things they at- 
tempted to ſave, and thoſe who got to ſhore were robbed by He 
thieves. All that eſcaped went to Clazomena, which was not of 
far from the place where the veſſel was loſt. One of the citi. Sar 
zens, who loved learning, and had read the poems of Simoni: his 
des with! great admiration, was exceedingly. pleaſed, and fon 
thought it an honour to receive him into this houſe. He ſup- wre 
lied him abundantly with neceſſaries, whilſt the reſt were At! 
obliged to beg through the city. The poet upon meeting them, liſh 
did not forget to obſerve. how juſtly he had anſwered them in Wa: 
regard to his effects: Dixi, inguit, mea mecum ęſi cuntta ; v ſuf 
guod rapuiſtis perit. e e ee eee han 
He was reproached with: having diſhonoured poetry by his to « 
avarice, in making his pen venal, and not compoſing any cou 
verſes till he had agreed on the price of them. Iz) In Ar- 
ſtotle we find a proof of this, which does him̃-no honour. A ſpe 
perſon who had won the prize in the chariot-races, deſired tra. 
- Simonides to compoſe a ſong: of triumph upon that ſubject. 
The poet, not thinking the reward ſufficient, replied, that he | 
eduld not treat it well. This prize: had been won by | mules, fi r 
and he pretended that animal did not afford the proper matter pre 
for praiſe. Greater offers were made him, which ennobled 1 
the mule; and the poem was made. Money has long had Was 
power to beſtow nobility and beauty. lai 
N Et gens & formam regina pecunia donat. the 
As this anfmal is generated between a ſlie- aſs and an hoffe, the — 
Poet, as Ariftotle obſerves, copſidered them at firſt only on the hs 
baſe fide of their pedigree. But money made himztake them 13 
in the other light, and he ſtyled them illaftrious foals of rojid n 
Needs: Xxiptr 4eMoriduy d ſargef L. ü th 
. SxyPHo. She was of the ſame place, and lived at the ſame WW that 
time with Alcæus. The Sapphick verſe took-its name from ber. \ 
She compoſed a conſiderable number of poems, of which there 
are but two remaining: Which are ſufficient to ſatisfy ns that (o' 
ary icon ee Pope or ne neee m de N 
4 3 j e : 
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the praiſes given her in all ages, for the beauty, pathetick ſoft- 
neſs, numbers, harmony, and infinite graces of her poetry, are 
not without foundation. As a further proof of her merit, ſhe 
was called the tenth Muſe; and the people of Mitylene engraved 
her image upon their money. It were to be wiſhed, that the 
purity of her manners had been equal to the beauty of her 
genius; and that ſhe had not diſhonoured- her ſex by her vices 
and irregularities.” i t | | 
(o) ANACREON. This poet was of Teos, a city of Ionia. ” 
He lived in the 72d Olympiad. Anacreon ſpent a great part 
of his time at the court of Polycrates, that happy tyrant of 
Samos; and not only ſhared in all his pleaſures, but was of 
his council. (2) Plato tells us, that Hipparchus, one of the 
ſons of Piſiſtratus, ſent a veſſel of fifty oars to Anacreon, and 
wrote him a moſt obliging letter, intreating him to come to 
Athens, where his excellent works would be eſteemed and re- 
liſhed as they deſerved. It is ſaid, the only ſtudy of this poet 
was joy and pleaſure : And thoſe remains we haye of his poetry 
ſofliciently confirm it. We ſee plainly in all his verſes, that his 
hand writes what his heart feels and dictates. It is impoſſible. 
to expreſs the elegance and delicacy of his poems: Nothing 
could be more eſtimable, had their object been more noble. 
_ Treserts. He was the firſt inventor of Tragedy, I defer 
ſpeaking of him, till I come to pive ſome account of the 
tragick poets. | | | | 
Of the SEVEN WI$E-MEN of GREECE. | 
Theſe men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted in this 
preſent hiſtory. - Their lives are written by Diogenes Laertius. 
THaLEs, the Mileffan. If Cicero * is to be believed, Thales 
was the moſt illuſtrious of the ſeven wiſe-men. It was he that 
laid the firſt foundations of philoſophy in Greece, and founded 
the ſe& called the lonick ſet; becauſe he, the founder of it, 
was born in the country of Ionia. ' 8 055 e 
= (2) He held water to be the firſt principle of all things; and 
that God was that intelligent being, by which all things were 
formed by water. The firſt of theſe opinions he had borrowed * 
from the Egyptians, who, ſeeing the Nile to be the cauſe of 
the fertility of all their lands, might eaſily imagine from thence, 
that water was the principle of all things. e ths 


Vo L. II. | 

| (e) Herod, I. ii. e. 121. 5 750 In Hippar, p. 223, 229. (8) Lib. 1 

de Nat. Deor. n. 25. | 
* Princeps Thales, unus & ſeptem cui ſex reliquos conceſſiſſe primas { . 

Lib. iv, Acad, Queſt, 5. 118. b ſex reliquos cc Pt ferunt. | 
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ile was the firſt of the Greeks that ſtudied aſtronomy. He 
had exactly foretold the time of the eclipſe of the ſun that 
happened in the reign of Aſtyages, king of Media, of which 
mention has been made already. 

He was alſo the firſt that fixed the term and duration of the 
ſolar year among the Grecians. By comparing the bigneſs of 
the ſon's body with that of the moon, he thought he had dif. 
covered, that the body of the moon was in ſolidity but the 
72cth part of the ſun's body, and conſequently, that the ſolid 
body of the ſun was above 700 times bigger than the ſolid 
body of the moon. This computation is very far from being 
true; as the ſun's ſolidity exceeds not only 700 times, but 
many millions of times, the moon's magnitude or ſolidity. i 
But we know, that in all theſe matters, and particularly in 
that of which we are now ſpeaking, the firſt obſervations and 
diſcoveries were very imperfect. 

(r) When Thales travelled into Egypt, he diſcovered an eaſy 
and certain method for taking the exatt height of the pyramids, 


by obſerving the time when the ſhadow of our body is equal in 


— 


length to the height of the body itſelf. 
(s) To ſhew, that philoſophers were not ſo deſtitute of that 
ſort of talents and capacity, which is proper for buſineſs, as 


ſome people imagined ; and that they would be as ſucceſsful | 


as others in growing rich, if they thonght fit to apply them- 
ſelves that way, he bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in 
the territory of Miletos before they were in bloſſom. The 


profound knowledge he had of nature, had probably enabled him 


to foreſee that the year would be extremely ſercile. It proved 
10 in effect; and he made a confiderable profit of his bargain. 
He uſed to thank the gods for three things ; that be was 


born a reaſonable creature, and not a beaſt ; a man, and not a 


woman; a Greek, and not a Barbarian. Upon his mother's 
prefling him to marry, when he was young, he told her, it 


was then too ſoon; and after ſeveral _ were A he 


told her, it was then too late. 
As he was one day walking, and very attentively contem- 
plating the ftars, he chanced to fall into a ditch. IIA! ſays to 


him a good old woman that was by, how will you perceive what 


aſſes in the heavens, and what is fo infinitely above your head, 
if f you cannot ſee what is juſt at your feet, and before your noſe ? 
(x) He was born the firſt year of the 35 th, and died the firſt 
year of the 58th Olympiad ; Conſequently NE lived to be above 


Io 
4 SOL OW, 


Y Pin. b. xxxv7. cap, 12. (s) Cie, lib. i. de Divia, n. 111. ( ) A. M. 
3467 Ant. J. C. 545. | 


J 
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$oron. H life has been already related at length. 


4 


Cailo. He was a Lacedzmonian : Very little is related of 


bim. ZEſop aſking him one day, how Jupiter employed him» _. 
ſelf? In hambling thoſe, ſays he, that exalt themſelves, and ex- | 


alting thoſe that abaſe them ſelves. ; 

He died of joy at Piſa, upon ſeeing his ſon win the prize at 
boxing, at the Olympick games. He ſaid, when he was dying, 
that he was not conſcious to himſelf of having committed any 
fault during the whole courſe of his life (an opinion well be- 


coming the pride and blindneſs of a heathen philoſopher ;} 
unleſs it was once, by having made uſe of a little diſſimulation 


and evaſion, in giving judgment in favour of a friend: In 
which action he did not know, whether he had done well or 
ill. © He died about the 52d Olympiad. 2 


Pir rA cus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Leſbos. Joining | 


with the brothers of Alcæus, the famous Lyrick poet, an 
with Alcæus himſelf, who was at the head of theexiled party, 
he drove the tyrants who had uſurped the government out of 
that iſland. ' | | 


The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the Atheni- 


ans, gave Pittacus the command of the army. To ſpare the 
blood of his fellow- citizens, he offered to fight Phrynon tne 
enemy's general, in ſingle combat. The challenge was ac- 
cepted. Pittacus was victorious, and killed his adverſary. 
The Mitylenians, out of gratitude, with'unanimons conſent 
conferred the ſovereignty of the city upon him; which he 


= accepted, and behaved himſelf with ſo much moderation and 


wiſdom, that he was always reſpected and beloved by his 
ſubjects. | e 

In the mean time Alczus, who was a declared enemy to all 
tyrants, did not ſpare Pittacus in his verſes, notwithſtanding 
the mildneſs of his government and temper, but 1 
{everely againſt him. The poet fell afterwards into Pittacus's 


hands, who was fo far from taking revenge, that he gave him 


his liberty, and ſhewed by that act of clemency and generoſity ; 
that he was only a tyrant in name. „ 
After having governed ten years with great equity and wiſ- 
dom, he voluntarily reſigned his authority, and retired. He 
uſed to ſay, that the proof of a good goverument was to engage 
the ſubjects not to be afraid of their prince, but to be afraid 
for him. It was a maxim with him, that no man ſhould ever 
give himſelf the liberty of ſpeaking ill of a friend, or even of 
an enemy, He died in the 52d Olympiad. is 
5 # EY Ds 5 Bias. 
4 BY rd: brunsne 6 ox Wapoxevs | aire, Plut. in Conv. ſept. ſap. 
ve olhio0as joh οι . ]] ng p. 152 | 
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BIAS. We know but very little of Bias. He obliged Aly- 


attus, king of Lydia, by ſtratagem, to raiſe the ſiege of Priene, 


where he was born. This city was hard preſſed with famine ; 


upon which he cauſed two mules to be fattened, and contrived 
a way to have them paſs into the enemy's camp. The good 
condition they were in aſtoniſhed the king, who thereupon ſent 


- deputies into the city, upon pretence of offering terms of peace, 
but really to obſerve the ſtate of the town and the people. 
Bias gu fling their errand, ordered the granaries to be filled with 


great heaps of ſand, and thoſe heaps to be covered over with 
corn. When the deputies returned, and made report to the 


king, of the great plenty of proviſion they had ſeen in the 


city, he heſitated no longer, but concluded a treaty, and raiſed 


the ſiege. One of the maxims of Bias particularly taught 
and recommended, was, to do all the good we can, and aſcribe 


all the glory of it to the gods. | | 
CLEOBULUS. We know as little of this wiſe-man as of the 

former. He was born at. Lindos, a town in the iſle of Rhodes; 

or, as ſome will have it, in Caria. He invited Solon to come 


and live with him, when Piſiſtratus had uſurped the ſovereignty 3 


of Athens. | 3 


PERIAN DER. He was numbered among the wiſe- men, though 


he was a tyrant of Corinth. When he had firſt made himſelf 
maſter of that city, he writ to Thraſybulus, tyrant of Miletos, 
to know what meaſures he ſhould take with his new- acquired 
ſubjects. The latter, without any other anſwer, led the meſſen- 
ger into a field of wheat, where in walking along he beat down 
with his.cane all the ears of corn that were higher than the reſt. 


Periander perfectly well underſtood the meaning of this enig- WM 
matical anſwer, which was a tacit intimation fo him, that in 
order to ſecure his own life, he ſhould cut it the moſt eminent 


of the Corinthian citizens. (2) But, if we my, believe Plu- 
tarch, Periander did not reliſh ſo cruel an advice. 


(w) He writ circular letters to all the wiſe- men, inviting: 
them to paſs ſome time with him at Corinth, as they had done. 
the year before at Sardis with, Crœſus. Princes in thoſe days 
thought themſelves much honoured, when they could have ſuch 
gueſts in their houſes. (x) Plutarch deſcribes an entertainment, 
which Periander gave theſe illuſtrious gueſts ; and obſ: rve;, at 
the ſame time, that the decent ſimplicity of it, adapted to the 


taſte and humour of the perſons entertained, did him much more 
honour, than the greateſt magnificence could have done. The 


ſubje& f 
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ſübject of their diſcourſe at table was ſometimes grave and 
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ſerious, and ſometimes pleaſant and gay. One of the com- 
pany propoſed this queſtion : Which is the moſt perfect popular 


government? That, anſwered Solon, where an injury done to 
any private citizen is ſuch to the whole body: That, ſays Bias, 
where the law has no ſuperior : That, ſays Thales, where the 
inhabitants are neither too rich; nor too poor: That, ſeys 
Anacharſis, where virtue is honoured, and vice deteſted : Says 
Pittacus, where dignities are always conferred. upon the virtu- 


ous, and never upon the wicked : Says Cleobulus, .where the 


citizens fear blame, more than puniſhment: Says Chilo, where 


the laws are more regarded, and have more authority than the 


orators. From all theſe opinions Periander concluded, that 
the moſt perfect popular government would be that which came 


in the hands of a few men of. honour and virtue. 
Whilſt theſe wiſe-men were aſſembled together at Periander's 
court, a courier arrived from Amaſis king of Egypt, with a 


neareſt to ariſtocracy, where the ſovereign authority is lodged 


letter ſor Bias, with whom that king kept a cloſe correſpon- 


dence, + The purport of this letter was, to conſult him how he 
ſhould anſwer a propoſal made to him by the king of Ethiopia, 
of his drinking up the ſea; in which caſe the Ethiopian king 


_ promiſed to reſign to him a certain number of cities in his do- 


minions :. But if he did not do it, then he, Amaſis, was to- 


give up the ſame number-of his cities to the king of Ethiopia: 
It was uſual in thoſe days for princes to propound ſuch enig- 


matical and puzzling queſtions to one another. Bias anſwered: 


kim directly, and adviſed him to accept the offer, on condi- 
tion that the king of Ethiopia would ſtop all the rivers that flow: 
into the ſea; for the buſineſs was only to drink up the ſea, and 
not the rivers. We find an anſwer to the ſame effect aſcribed: 


to ZEſop. 5 | -; 
I muſt not here forget to take notice, that theſe wiſe- men, 


of whom 1 have been ſpeaking, were all lovers of poetry, and 
compoſed-verſes themſelves, ſome of them a confiderable num- 


ber, upon ſubjects of morality and policy, which are certainly. 
topicks not unworthy of the muſes. © () Solon however is re- 
proached for having written ſome licentious verſes; which may 


teach us what judgment we ought to form of theſe pretended: 
wiſe-men of the pagan world. 8 | 


Inſtead of ſome of the wiſe-men which [I have mentioned; 
ſome people have ſubſtituted others; as Anacharſis, for ex- 


ample, Myſo, Epimenides, Pherecydes. The firſt of theſe is 


the moſt known in ſtory, _ | 
: Gy. : ANACHARSIS». 
(7 Flute ia Solon. p. 79, 
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+ Anacnyars1s. Long before Solon's time the Scythian No- 

mades were in great reputation for their ſimplicity, frugality, 

"temperance, and juſtice. (z) Homer calls them a very juſ 

nation. Anacharſis was one of theſe Scythians, and of the 

royal family. A certain Athenian, once in company with 

-  * Anacharfis, reproached him with his country: My country, 

«you think, replied Anacharſis, is no great honour to me; and 

1 + you, Sir, in my opinion, are no great honour to your country, 

[His good ſenfe, profound knowledge, and great experience, 

| | made him paſs for one of the ſeven wiſe-men. He writ a 

+ treatiſe in verſe upon the art miktary, and compoſed another 
tract on the laws of Scythia. | 

He uſed to make vifits to Solon. It was in a converſation 

with him, that he compared laws to cobwebs, which only en- 

(tangle little flies, whilſt waſps and hornets break through them. 

Being inured to the auftere and poor life of the Scythians, he 

ſet little value upon riches. Crcefſas invited him to come and 

+ fee him, and without doubt hinted to him, that he was able to 

mend his fortune. I have no occaſion for your gold, ſaid 

the Scythian in his anſwer ; I came into Greece only to en- 

„ rich my mind, and improve my underſtanding ; I ſhall be 

% very well fatisfied, if J return into my own country, not 

„with an addition to my wealth, but with an increaſe of 

„ knowledge and virtue.” However, Anacharſis accepted the 

invitation, and went to that prince's court. 1 | 

(a) We have already obſerved that Æſop was much ſurprized 

and diffatisfed at the cold and indifferent manner, in which 

Solon viewed the magnificence of the palace, and the vat. 

treaſures of Creeſus; becauſe it was the maſter, and not the 

houſe, that the philoſophor would have had reaſon to admire, 

_«« Certainly,” ſays Anacharfis to Eſop on that occcaſion, 

% you have forgot your own fable of the fox and panther. 

The latter, for her hig heſt virtue, could only fhew her fine 

„ ſkin, beautifully marked and ſpotted with different colours: 

„% the fox*s ſkin, on the contrary, was very plain, but con- 

% tained within it a treaſure of ſubtilties, and ſtratagems of 

% infinite value. This very image, continued the Scythian, 

4 ſhews me your own character. You are affected with a ſplen- 

vs did outfide, whilſt you pay little or no regard to what is 

% truly the man, that is, to that which is in him, and con- 

« ſequently properly his.” 8 | 1 | . 

This would be the proper place for an epitome of the life ba, 

and ſentiments of Pythagoras, who flouriſhed in the time f ett 

- which 1 have been ſpeaking. But this I defer till I Peer e 

93 | 8 another 


{)..Iliad, lüb. xi. 6, (a) plut. in Con. ſept, ap. p. 155. 
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another volume, wherein I deſign to join a great many philo- 


ſophers together, in order to give the reader the better oppor- 
tunity of comparing their reſpective doctrines and tenets. 
As0e. I join Æſop with the wiſe-men of Greece; not 


only becauſe he was often amongſt them“, but becauſe he 


taught true wiſdom with far more art than they do who teach 
it by rules and definitions. | | 
Zſop was by birth a Phrygian; As to his mind, he bad 
.abundance of wit: but with regard to his body, he was hunch- 
backed, little, crooked, deformed, and withal of a very un- 
comely countenance; having ſcarce the figure of a man; ant 
for a very conſiderable time almoſt without the uſe. of fpeech. 
As to his condition of life, he was a ſlave; and the merchant 
who had bought him, found it very difficult to get him off his 


= hands, ſo extremely were people ſhocked at his unſightly figure 


and deformity, 1 | 
The firſt maſter he had, fent him to labour in the field x 
whether it was that he thought him incapable of any better 
N or only to remove ſo difagreeable an object oat 
of his fight... | | OY 
He — afterwards ſold to a philoſopher, named Xanthus. 
J ſhould never have done, ſhould I relate all the ſtrokes of wit 
the ſprightly repartees, and the arch and humorous circum- 
ſtances of his words and behaviour. One day his maſter, de- 
ſigning to treat ſome of his friends, ordered Æſop to provide 
the beit things he could find in the market. Æſop thereupon 
made a large proviſion of tongues, which he defired the 
cook to ſerve up with different ſauces. When dinner came, 


the firſt and ſecond courſe, the laſt ſervice, and all the made 


diſhes, were tongues. Did I not order you, ſays Xanthus in 
a violent paſſion, to buy the beſt victuals the market afforded ? 
And have I not obeyed your orders? ſays Sſop. Is there any 
thing better than tongues ? Is not the tongue the bond of civil 
ſociety, the key of ſciences, and the organ of truth and rea- 
ſon ? By means of the tongue cities are built, and governments 
eſtabliſhed and adminiſtered : With that men inftruQ, perfuade, 
and preſide in aſſemblies : It is the inſtrument, by which we 
acquit ourſelves of the chief of all our duties, the praiſing 
and adoring the gods, Well then, replied Xanthus, thinking 
| hb + mM 


* /Eſopus ille & Phrygia fabulator, gos commentus, res ſalubriter ac 
baud immeritd ſapiens exiftimatus | proſpicienter animadverſas, in mentes 
eſt : cùm que utilia monitu ſaaſuque | animoſque hominum, cum audiendi 
erant, non ſevere, non imperiose | quadam illecebra induit. Azul. Geil 
præcepit & cenſuit, ut philoſopis mos Fe Art. lib, ii. cap. 29» | 
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to catch him, go to matket again to-morrow, and buy me the 
- worſt things you can find. This ſame company will dine with 
me, and Fhavea'mind to diverſify my entertainment. Aſop the 
next day provided nothing but the very ſame diſhes ; telling hi: 
maſter, that the tongue was the worſt thing in the world. It 


is, ſays he, the inſtrument of all ſtrife and contention, the 


fomenter of law-ſuits, and the ſource of diviſions and wars; 
it is the organ of error, of lies, calumny and blaſphemy. 
Eſop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. One of 
the firſt uſes he made of it was to go to Crœſus, who, on ac- 
count of his great reputation and fame, had been long defirous 
to ſee him. The ſtrange deformity of ÆEſop's perſon ſhocked 


he king at firſt, and much abated the good opinion he had 
_ . conceived of him. But the beauty of his mind ſoon diſcovered 


itſelf through the coarſe veil that covered it; and Crœſus 
found, as /Eſop faid on another occaſion, that we ought not 
to conſider the form of the veſſel, but the quality of the liquor 
it contains. | | ys TE. 

- (6) He made ſeveral voyages into Greece, either for plea- 
ſur® or upon the affairs of Crœſus. Being at Athens ſome 
ſmall time after Piſiſtratus had uſurped the ſovereignty, and 


aboliſhed the popular government, and obſerving that the 


Athenians bore this new yoke with great impatience, he re- 
peated to them the fable of the frogs who demanded a king 
from Jupiter, 3555 . 3 
It is doubted whether the ſables of Zſop, ſuch as we have of 
them, are all his, at leaſt in regard to the expreſſion. Great 
part of them are afcribed to Planudius, who wrote his life, 
and lived in the 14th century. 5 a 
Eſop is taken for the author and inventor of this ſimple and 
natural manner of conveying inſtruction by tales and fables; 


* 


in which manner Phædrus ſpeaks of him: 


Eſopus auctor quam materiam reperit, 
Hanc ego polivi verſibus ſenariis. 


But the“ glory of this invei tion is really the poet Heſiod's; 


an invention, which does not ſeem to he of any great 1mpor- 
tance, or extraordinary merit ; and yet has been much eſteemed 
and made uſe of by the greateſt philoſophers and ableſt poli- 
" | RES nts , ticians. 


1 50 (5) Phædr. I. i. fab. 2. 
V Hz quoque fabulz, quæ, etiamfi | ſolent, præcipuꝭ rufticorum & imperi- 
O!iginem non ab /Eſopo acceperunt, | tarum: qui & fimplicius, quæ fifta 
(nam videtur earum primus auQor | ſunt audiunt, & capti voluptate, fa- 
Heſiodus) nomine tamen ZEſopi | eilt iis quibus deleantrr conſentiunt, 
maxime celebrantur, ducere animos I Quintil. l. v. c. 12. 2 


- 
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ticians. (e) Plato tells us, that. Socrates, a little before he 
died, turned ſome of Æſop's fables into verſe: (4) And Plato 
himſelf earneſtly recommends it to nurſes to inſtruct their chil- 
dren in them betimes, in order to form their manners, and to 
inſpire them early with the love of wiſdom. _ y | 
Fables could never have been ſo univerſally adopted by all 
nations, as we ſee they have, if there was not a vaſt fund of 
uſeful truths contained in them, and agreeably. concealed: 
under that plain and negligent diſguiſe, in which their peculiar: 
character conſiſts. The Creator certainly deſigning the proſpect. 
of nature for the inſtruction of mankind, endowed- the brite 
part of it with various inſtincts, inclinations and properties, to 
ſerve as ſo many pictures in little to man of the ſeveral duties 
incumbent upon him; and to point out to him the good or 
evil qualities, he ought to acquire or avoid. Thus has he 
given us, for inſtance, a lively image of meekneſs and inno- 
cence in the lamb; and fidelity and friendſhip in the dog; and 
on the contrary, of violence, rapaciouſneſs and cruelty in the 
wolf, the lion and the tyger; and ſo of the other ſpecies of 
animals :. and all this he has deſigned, not only as inſtruction, 
but as a ſecret reproof to man, if he ſhould be indifferent about. 
thoſe qualities in himſelf, which he cannot forbear-eſteeming,. 


or deteſting, even in the brutes themſelves. 1 
Ihis is a dumb language, which all nations underſtand: It 
is a ſentiment engraven in nature, which every man carries 
about him. ZAſop was the firſt of all the prophane writers, 
who laid hold of, and. unfolded it, made happy applications 
of it, and attracted men's attention to this ſort of genuine and 
natural inſtruction, which is within the reach of all capacities, 
and equally adapted to perſons of all ages and conditions. He 
was the firſt that, in order to give body and ſubftance to vire- 
tues, vices, duties and maxims of ſociety, did, by an ingenious 
artifice and innocent fiction, invent the method, of cloathing 
them with graceful and familiar images borrowed from nature, 
by giving language to brute beaſts, and aſcribing ſenſe and 
reaſon to plants and trees, and all ſorts of inanimate creatures. 
The fables of Æſop are void of all ornament ;: but abound 
wich good ſenſe, and are adapted to the capacity of chifdren, 
for whom they were more particularly compoſed. Thoſe of 
Phzdrus-are in a-ſtyle ſomewhat more elevated and diffuſed, , 
but at the ſame time have a ſimplicity and elegance, that very 
much reſemble the Attick ſpirit and ſtyle in the plain way of 
writing, which was the fineſt and moſt delicate kind of compo- 
inion in uſe among the Grecians. Monſieur de la Fontaine, WD 
| | : 5 7 Was 
le) Plat. in Phæd. p. 60, (4) Lib. ii, de Rep, P. 378. 


but merit, they paid fo diſtinguiſhing an honour. 
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was very ſenfible that the French tongue is not ſuſceptible of 


the ſame elegant fimplicity, has enlivened his fables with a 


ſprightly and original turn of thought and expreſſion, peculiar 
to Gf, which no other perſon has yet been able to imitate, 


It is not eaſy to conceive, why Seneca lays down as a fact, 
hat the Romans to his time had never tried their pens in this 
| kind of compoſition. Were the fables of Phzdrus unknown 


to him? ; 1 
(e) Plutarch relates the manner of Eſop's death. He went 


to Delphos with a great quantity of gold and filver, to offer, 
Ain ſthe name of Crœſus, a great facrifice to Apollo, and to 


give each inhabitant a + confiderable ſum. A quarrel which 
arofe between him and the — of Delphos, occaſioned him, 
after the ſacrifice, to fend back the money to Creſus, and to 
inform him, that thoſe for whom it was intended had rendered 


themſelves unworthy of his bounty. The inhabitants of Del- 


phos cauſed him to be condemned as guilty of ſacrilege, and 
to be thrown gown from the top of a rock, The god, offended 
by this action, puniſhed them with a plague and famine ; fo 


that to put an end to thoſe evils, they cauſed it to be fipnified 


in all the aſſemblies of Greece, that if any one, for the 


| Honour of -Aiſop, would come and claim vengeance for his 


death, they would give him ſatisfaction. (J] At the third 
generation a man from Samos preſented. himſelf, who had no 


ther relation to ÆEſop, but being deſcended from the perſons 


who had bought that fabuliſt. The Delphians made this man 
fatisfaQtion, and thereby delivered themſelves from the peſti- 


| Jence and famine that diftreſſed them. 


The Athenians, thofe excellent judges of true glory, erected 


à noble ſtatue te this learned and ingenious flave ; to let all the 


people know, ſays (g) Phædrus, that the ways of honour were 
open indiferently to all mankiud, and that it was not to birth, 


' F#fopo ingentem ſtatuary pofuere Attici, 
Servumque collocarunt zterna in baſt, _- 
Patere honoris ſcirent ut cuncti viam, 

Nec geneti tribui, ſed virtuti gloriam. 


(% De ſers Numinie vindiéts, p. 556, 557. (7) Herod, 136. H, exp. 730 


e Non auteo te uſque ed producere, or vs, folita tibi venvſtate connef:8, 


v:-fabellas quaque & /AEiopeos logos, | Senec. de Conſol. ad Polyb. e. xxvii. 


. INTENTATUMROMANISANGENILS | 1 Four mina , equal te 240 livres. 
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N # This book contains the hiſtory of the PTRS IAE sand GA E= : 


' E1ANSs, in the reipns of Darius I. and XerxEsl. 
during the ſpace of forty-eight years, from the year of the 
world 9495 to the year 3 531. 


CHAP. J. 


The hiftory of DAR TUS intermixed with that of the Gan ERS. 


(a) s EFORE Darius came to be king, he was called 

Ochus. At his acceſſion he took the name of Da- 
wo rius, which, according to Herodotus, in the Per- 
fan language, ſignifies an Avenger, or a man that defeats the 
ſchemes of another ; probably becauſe he had puniſhed and 
put an end to the e of the Ln impoſtor. He 
thirty years. 


Ser. I. Daz tvs'r marriages. The jnpoſition of 8 The 
inſolence and puniſhment of InTaynerRnts. The death of 
OrETEs The ſtory of DEMOCBDES a phy/ician, The Jews 
permitted to carry on the building of their temple. The tha * 

V SYLOSON rewarded. 


EFORE Darius was elected king, he bad married the. 
daughter of Gobryas, whoſe name is not known. Arta- 
barzanes, his eldeſt fon. by her, afterwards diſputed the empire 


with Xerxes. | 
| 6 When 
(a) Herod. 1, vi. e. 1 V. I. Ma. I. Ix, 6, 2. | 


— 
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(3) When Darius was ſeated in the throne, the better to ſe · 
cure himſelf therein, he married two of Cyrus's daughters, 
Atoſſa and Ariſtona. . The former had been wife to Cambyſes, 
her own brother, and afterwards to Smerdis the Magian, du- 


ring the time he poſſeſied the throne, Ariſtona was ſtill a vir- - 
gin, when Darius married her; and of all his wives, was the 
_ perſon he moſt loved. He likewiſe married Parmys, daughter 


of the true Smerdis, who was Cambyſes's brother, as alſo 
Phedyma, daughter to Otanes, by whoſe, management the im- 
poiture of the Magian was diſcovered. By theſe wives he had 
a great number of children of both ſexes. 

We have already ſeen, that the feven conſpirators, who put 
the Magus to death, had agreed among themſelves, that he, 
whoſe horſe, on a day appointed, firſt 7 at the riſing 
of the ſun, ſhould be declared king; and that Darius's horſe, 
by an artifice of his groom, procured his maſter that honour, 
(c) The king, defiring to tranſmit to future ages his gratitude 
for this ſignal and extraordinary ſervice, * an equeſtrian 
ſtatue to be ſet up with this infcription: Darius, the fon of Hy- 
fraſpes, acquired the kingdom of Perſia by means of his horſe (whoſe 


name was inſerted) and of his groom, Oebares. There is in this 


inſcription, in which we ſee the king is not aſhamed to own 
himſelf indebted to his horſe and his groom for ſo tranſcendent 
a benefaction as the regal diadem, when it was his intereſt, 
one would think, to. have it conſidered as the fruits of a ſupe- 
rior merit: There is, I ſay, in this inſcription, a fimplicity 
and fincerity peculiar to the genius of thoſe ancient times, and 
extremely remote from the pride and. vanity of ours. 
(4) One of the firſt cares of Darius, when he was ſettled in 
the throne, was to regulate the ſtate of the provinces, and to 
ut his finances into good order. Before his time, Cyrus and 
Cambyſes had contented themſelves with receiving from the 
conquered nations ſuch free gifts only, as they voluntarily of- 
fered, and with requiring a certain number of troops when 
they had occaſion for them. But Darius conceived, that it: 
was '1mpoſſible for him to preſerve all the nations, ſubje& to 
him, in peace and ſecurity, without keeping up regular forces, 
and without aſſigning them a certain pay; or to be able punc- 
tually,to give them that pay, without laying taxes and impoſi- 
tions upon the people. 135 | 
In order therefore to regulate the adminiſtration of his fi- 
nances, he divided the whole empire into twenty diſtricts, or 


governments, each of which was annually to pay a certain 


| | ſum 
(5) A.M, 348: Ant. J. C. 521. Herod, I. iii, c. 88. (e) Herod, 


P. iii. c. 38. (4) Ibid, c. 8997. 
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{um to the ſatrap; or governor appointed for that purpoſe, 


The natural ſubjects, that is, the Perſians, were exempt from 


all impoſts. - Herodotus has an exact enumeration - of theſe 
rovinces, which may very much contribute to give us a. ju 
dea of the extent of the Perſian empire. | 1 ET: 
In Aſia it comprehended all that now belongs to the Perfiany 
and Turks; in Africa, it took in Egypt and part of Nubia ; 
as alſo the coaſts of the Mediterranean, as far as the kingdom 
of Barca; in Europe, part of Thrace and Macedonia. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that in this vaſt extent of country, there 
were ſeveral nations, Which were only tributary, and not pro- 
perly ſubjects to Perſia; as is the caſe at this day with reſpect 
to the Turkiſh empire. BP 
le) Hiſtory obſerves, that Darius, in impoſing theſe tributes, 
ſhewed great wiſdom and moderation. He ſent for the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of every province; ſuch as were belt ac- 
quainted with the condition and ability of their country, and 
were obliged in intereſt to give bim a true and impartial ac- 
count. He then aſked them, if ſuch and ſuch ſums, whigh he 
propoſed to each of them for their reſpeQive provinces, were 
not too great, or did not exceed what they were able to pay 
his intention being, as he told them, not to oppreſs his ſub- 
jects, but only to require ſuch aids from them, as were pro- 
portioned to their incomes, and abſolutely neceſſary for the 
defence of the ſtate. Fhey all anſwered, that the ſums he 
propoſed were very reaſonable, and ſuch as would not be bur- 
thenſome to the people. The king, however, was pleaſed to 
abate one half, chuſing rather to keep a great deal within: 
bounds, than to riſk a poſſibility of exceeding them. 
But notwithſtanding this extraordinary moderati 
king's part, as there is ſomething odious in all impoſts, the 


Perſians, who gave the ſorname of father to Cyrus, and of 


maſter to Cambyſes, thought fit to characterize Darius with; 
that of * merchant, | | | | 
The ſeveral ſums levied by the impoſition of theſe tributes. 
or taxes, as far as we can infer from the calculation of Hero- 
dotus,. which is attended with great difficulties, amounted ins 
the whole to about forty-four millions per annum French, or: 
fomething leſs. than two millions Engliſh money, | 

(J) After the death of the Magian im poſtor, it was agreed, 
that the Perſian noblemen, who had conſpired againſt him, 

(e) Plut. in Apophthegm. p. 172 0 (J) Herod. I. iii. c. 118, 119. 
* Kamna®- ſignifies ſemet bing fill | guage. It may. fionify' a Broker, o. 
more mean and er =! do Retailer, : . ee, buys to Felt | 
not know how to expreſs is in our lan- | againy. | N 
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mould, beſides ſeveral other marks of diſtinction, have the l. ef 
berty of free acceſs, to the king's preſence at at all times, ex- th 
cept when he was alone with the queen. Intaphernes, one of d 
theſe noblemen, being refuſed admittance into the king's of 
apartment, at a time when the king and queen were in private 7 
together, in a violent rage feel foul upon the officers of the pa- 82 
lace, abuſed them outrageouſly, cutting their faces with his 8 
ſeymitar. Darius highly reſented ſo heinous an inſult; and at * 
firſt apprehended it might be a conſpiracy amongſt the noble. 1 
men. But when he was well aſſured of the contrary, he cauſed a 
| Intaphernes, with his children and all that were of his family, jk 
do be taken up, and had them all condemned to be put to 10 
# death, confounding, though a blind exceſs of ſeverity, the in- = 
=. pocent with the guilty. In theſe unhappy circumſtances the 5 
=. criminal's lady went every day to the gates of the palace, cry- ME 
ing and weeping in the moſt lamentable manner, and never 1 
ceaſing to implore the king's clemency with all the pathetick ko 
eloquence of ſorrow and diſtreſs. The king could not reſiſt ſo a 
moving a ſpectacle, and beſides her own, granted her the par- T) 
don of any of her family, whom ſhe ſhould chuſe. This gave be 
the unhappy lady great perplexity, who deſired, no doubt, to 
fave them all. At laſt, after a long deliberation, ſhe deter- oh 
mined in favour of her brother.. | 1 s 
This choice, wherein ſhe ſeemed not to have followed the Gi 
fentiments which nature. ſhould diQate to a mother and a wife, "i 
ſurprized the king, who deſiring her to be aſked the reaſon of Ge 
it, ſhe made anſwer, that by a ſecond marriage the loſs of an thi 
huſband and children might be retrieved ; but that, her father Bs 
and mother being dead, there was no poſſibility of recovering the 
a brother: Darius, beſides the life of her brother, granted her to 
the ſame favour for the eldeſt of her children. nic 
(g) I have already related, in this volume, by what an in- Ry, 
tance of perfidiouſneſs Qretes, one of the king's governors in 3. 
Aſia minor, brought about the death of Polycrates, tyrant of 4 
Samos. So black and deteſtable a crime did not go unpuniſſied. 2 
Darius found out, that-Oretes ſtrangely abuſed his power, mo. 
making no account of the blood of thoſe perſons, who had the ba 
misfortune-to diſpleaſe him. This fatrap carried his inſolence the 
fo far, as to put to death a meſſenger ſent him by the king, tay 
becauſe the orders he had brought him were diſagreeable. Da- ret 
rius, who did not yet think himſelf well fettled in the throne, af 
would not venture to attack him openly: For the fatrap had 0 
no leſs than a thouſand foldiers for his guard, not to mention 


the forces he was able to raiſe from his government, which in- 


claced 


=) Herod, J. iii, e. 220, p23. 
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tluded Phrygia, Lydia, and lonia. They king therefore 
thought fit to proceed in a ſecret manner, to rid himfelf of fo 
dangerous a ſervant. With this commiſſion. he intruſted one 
of his officers, of approved fidelity and attachment to his per- 
ſon. The officer, under pretence of other buſinefs, went to 
Sardis, where, with great dexterity, he ſifted into the diſpoſi- 
tions of the people. To pave the way to his defign, he fir 
gave the principal officers of the governor's guard letters from 


the king, which contained nothing but general orders. A lit- 


tle while after he delivered them other letters, in which their 
orders were more expreſs and particular. And as ſoon as he 
found himſelf perfectly ſure of the diſpoſition of the troops, 
he then read them a third letter, wherein the king in plain 
terms commanded them to kill the governor z and this order 
was executed without delay. All his effects were.,conhiſcated 
to the king; and all the perſons belonging to his family and 
houſhold were remoyed to Suſa. Among the reſt, there was a 
celebrated phyſician of Crotona, whoſe name was Democedes. 
This phyſician's tory is very fingular,, and happened to be the 
bccaſion of ſome conſiderable events. ; 
(5) Not long after the forementioned tranſaction, Darius 
chanced to have a fall from his horſe in hunting, by which he 
wrenched one of his feet int a violent manner, and put his heel 
out of joint. The Egyptians were then reckoned the moſt 
ſkilful in phyfick ; for which reaſon the king had ſeveral phy- 
ficians of that nation about him. - Theſe undertook to cure 
the king, and exerted all their ſkill on ſo important an oc- 
caſion: But they were ſo unhandy in the operation, and in 
the handling and managing the king's foot, that they put him 


3 to incredible pain; ſo that he paſſed ſeven days and ſ:veg 


nights without ſleeping. Democedes was mentioned on this 


i occaſion by ſome perſon, who had heard him extolled at Sar- 


dis, as a very able phyfician. He was ſent for immediately 


= and brought to the king in the condition he was in, with bis 


Irons. on, and in a very poor apparel ; for he was at that time 


1 actually a prifoner. The king aſked bim, whether be had any 


knowledge of phyfick? At firft he denied he had, fexrings 
that if he ſhould give any proofs of his fil}, he ſhould be de- 
tained in Perſia, and by that means be for ever debarred from 
returning to his own country, for which be had an exceeding 
affection. Darius, diſpleaſed with his anſwer, ordered nim to 


5 be put to the: torture. Democedes found it was neceſſary to 
== own the truth; and therefore offered his ſervice to the king. 


| a 7 
(6) Herod 1, iii. e. 129, 120. 1 MY 
* Ancient iy the ſame perſons praiſed both as Merian: and ſurgeony, 
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parts affected. This remedy had a ſpeedy effect: The king 
recovered his ſleep; and in a few days was perfectly cured, 

Both of the fprain and the diſlocation. To recompenſe the 
phyſician, the king made him a preſent of two pair of golden 
chains. Upon which Democedes afked him, whether he meant 
to reward the happy ſucceſs of his endeavours, by doubling 
his misfortune 2? The king was pleaſed with that ſaying ; and 
ordered his eunuchs to conduct Democedes to his wives, that 
they might ſee the perſon, to whom he was indebted for his 
recovery. They all made him very magnificent preſents; ſo 
that in one day's time he became extremely rich. - | 


major, in the lower Calabria in Italy, from whence he had 


from his father. He firſt went to“ Egina, where by. feveral 
#Fucceſsful cures he acquired great reputatipn :. The inhabitants 
of this place ſettled on him a yearly penfion of a talent. The 
talent contained fixty mina's, and was worth about three thou- 
fand livres, French money. Some time after, he was invited 
to Athens; where they augmented his penfion to five thouſand 


of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, who gave him a penſion of 
two thouſand crowns f.. It is very much for the honour 6f ci. 
ties, or princes, by handſome penſions and ſalaries to engage 
ſuch perſens in their ſervice, .as-are-of publick benefit to man. 
kind ; and even to induce foreigners of worth and merit to 
come and ſettle among them. The Crotonians from this time 
| bad the reputation of having the ableſt phyſicians; and next 
after them, the people of Cyrene in Africa. The Argives 
were at the ſame time reputed to excel in mufick. | 
(4) Democedes, after performing this cure upon the king, 


be in great credit at Suſa. At his interceſſion, the Egyptian 


hanged for having been leſs ſkilful than the Grecian phyſician; 
as if they were obliged to anſwer for the ſucceſs of their reme- 
dies, or that it was a crime not to be able to cure a king. This 
is a ſtrange abuſe, though too common an effect of unlimited 
wer, which is ſeldom guided by. reaſon or equity, and which, 
being accuſtomed to ſee every thing give way implicitly to its 
authority, expects that its commands, of. what nature 2 
CL ECT WED 20s 5. thou! 
4 (i) Herod, I. iii. c. 141, (i) Ibid, c. 132. 
An iſland between Attica and Peloponneſus, 7 A bundred mind's. 
Þ Two taleryse. EF PE | X 


*Fhe firſt thing he did, was to apply gentle fomentations to the 


(.) Democedes was a native of Crotona, a city. of -Grzcia 


been obliged to fly, on account of the ill treatment he received | 


+ livres per annum. After this, he was received into the family 


was admitted to the honour of eating at his table, and came to 


ee rer pardoned, who had all been condemned to be 


— 
4 
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mould be infallibly performed! We have ſeen ſomething of 
this kind-in the hiſtory of Nebuchadnezzar, who pronounced 
a general ſentence, of death upon all his magicians, becauſe 
they could not divine what it was he had dreamed in the night, 
which he himſelf had forgot. Democedes procured alſo the 
enlargement of ſeveral of thoſe perſons, who had been im 
priſoned with him. He lived in the greateſt afluence, and 
was in the higheſt eſteem and favour with the king. But he 
was at a great diſtance from his own country, upon which his 
thoughts and deſires were continually bent. | 

| (1) He had the good fortune to perform another cure, which 
contributed to raiſe his credit and reputation ftill higher.- 
Atoſſa, one of the king's wives, and daughter to Cyrus, was 
attacked with a cancer in her breaſt. As long as the pain of 
it was tolerable, ſhe bore it with patience, not being able to 
prevail on herſelf, out of modeſty, to diſcover her diſorder. 
But at laſt ſhe was conſtrained to it, and ſent for Democedes ; 
who promiſed' to cure her, and at the ſame time requeſted, 
that ſhe would be pleaſed to grant him a certain favour he 
ſhould beg of her, entirely conſiſtent with her honour. The 
queen engaged her word, and was cured. The favour pro- 
miſed the hyGcian was to procure him a journey into his own 
country; and the queen was not unmindful of her promiſe. 
It is worth while to take notice of ſuch events, which though ' 
not very conſiderable in themſelves, often give occaſion to E 
greateſt enterprizes of princes, and are even the ſecret ſprings 


„ 


and diſtant cauſes of them. | | 
As Atoſſa was converſing one day with Darius, ſhe took de- 
caſion to repreſent to him, that, being in the flower of bis 
age, and of a vigorous conſtitution, capable of enduring the 
fatigues of war, and having great and numerous armies at 
command, it would be for u uh: to form ſome great en- 
terprize, and let the Perſians ſee, they had a man of courage 
for their king. You have hit my thoughts, replied Darius; 
| Which were upon invading the Scythians. I had much rather, 
ſays Atoſſa, you would firſt turn your arms againſt Greece. 
I have heard yreat things ſaid in praiſe of the women of La-- 
cedæmon, of Argos, Athens, and Corinth; and ſhould be 
very glad to have ſome of them in my ſervice. Beſides, you 
bare a perſon here, that might be very uſeful to you in ſuch 
an enterprize, and could give you a perfect knowledge of the 
country: The perſon I mean is Democedes, who hath Fang 


* ; ) Herod. I, ili. C. 135, 13”. | : 1 
u Non ſine uſu fuerit introſpicere | magnarum ſæpe rerum motus orĩuag 
l primo aſpectu levia, ex queis | turs Tac. J. iv. c. 32. | 


— 
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both you and me, This was enough for the king, and the af. 
fair was reſolved immediately. Fifteen Perſian noblemen were 
appointed to accompany Democedes into Greece, and to ex. 
amine with him all the maritime places, as thoroughly as poſ- 
ſible. The king further charged thoſe perſons, above all 
things, to keep a ſtrict eye upon the phyfician, that he did not 
ae them the flip, and to bring him back with them to the 
Perſian court. 7D „ 3 
Darius, in giving ſuch an order, plainly ſhewed, he did not 
underſtand the proper methods for engaging men of wit and 


merit to reſide in his dominions, and for attaching them to his WF. 


perſon. To pretend to do this by authority and compulſion, 
is the ſure way of ſupprefling all knowledge and induſtry, and 
. of driving away the liberal arts and ſciences, which muſt be iſ 
free and unconfined, like the genius from whence they ſoring. 
For one man of genius, that will be kept in a country by 
force, thouſands will be driven away, who would probably 
have choſen to reſide in it, if they could enjoy their liberty, 
and meet with kind treatment. . : 
When Darius had formed his deſign of ſending into Greece, 
he acquainted Democedes with it, faid open bis views to him, 
and told him the occaſion he had for his ſervice to conduct the 
Perſian noblemen thither, particularly to the maritime towns, 
in order to obſerve their ſituation and ſtrength; at the ſame IÞ 
time earneſtly defiring him, that, when that was done, be 
would return back with them to Perſia, The king permitted 
him to carry all his moveables with him, and give them, if Þ 
he pleaſed, to his father and brothers, promiſing at his return 
to give him as many of greater value; and ſigniſied to him 
further, that he would order the galley, in which he was to 
fail, to be laden with very rich preſents, for him to beſtow as 
hae thought fit on the reſt of his family. The king's intention 
appeared by his manner of ſpeaking, to be undiſguiſed and 
without artifice : But Democedes' was afraid it might be 2 
"ſnare laid for him, to diſcover whether he intended to return 
to Perſia, or not: And therefore to remove all ſuſpicion, be 
Teft his awn goods behind him at Suſa, and only took with 
him the preſents deſigned for his family. ” 
The firſt place they landed at was Sidon in Phœnica, where 
they equipped two large veſſels for themſelves, and put all they 
had brought along with them on board another veſſel of bur- 
den. After having paſſed through and carefully examined the 
chief cities of Greece, they went to Tarentum in Italy. Here 


the Perſian noblemen were taken up as ſpies; and Democece: Wl 


” 4 


taking advantage of this arreſt, made his eſcape from * 
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and fled to Crotona. When the Perſian lords had recovered 
their liberty, they purſued him thither, but could not prevail 
upon the Crotonians to deliver up their fellow-citizen, The 
city moreover ſeized the loaded veſſel; and the Perfians hav- 
ing laſt their guide, laid afide the thoughts of going over to 
the other parts of Greece, and ſet out for their own country. 


Democedes let them know, at their departure, that he was 


going to marry the daughter of Milo, a famous wreſtler of Cro- 
tona, whoſe name was very well known to the king, and of 
whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 'This YOyage 
of the Perſian noblemen into Greece, was attended with fa 
immediate conſequence; becauſe on their retyrn home they 
found the king engaged in other affairs. 
(n) In the third year of this king's rei 
the ſecond according to the Jewiſh computation, the Samari- 
tans excited new troubles agaioſt the Jews. In the preceding 
reigns, they had procured an order to prohibit the Jews. from 


proceeding any farther in building of the temple of Jerufalem. . 


But, upon the lively exhortation of the prophets,” and the 


expreſs order of God, the- Iſraelites had lately reſumed the 


work, which had been interrupted for ſeveral years, and car- 
ried it on with great vigour. The Samaritans had recourſe 
to their ancient practices, to prevent them. To this end they 
applied to Thatanai, whom Darius had made governor of the 
provinces of Syria. and, Paleſtine. They complained to him 
of the audacions proceeding of the. Jews, who, of their own 
authority, and in defiance of the prohibitions to the ering 
preſumed to rebuild their temple ; which muſt neceſſarily be 
prejudicial to the king's intereſt. Upon this repreſentation of 
theirs, the governor thought fit to go himſelf to Jeruſalem. 
And being a perſon of great equity and moderation, when he 
had inſpected the work, he did not think proper to proceed 
violently,” and to put a ſtop to it without any further delibera- 
tion ; but enquired of the Jewiſh elders, what licence they 
bad for entering upon a work of that nature. The Jews 
hereupon producing the edi& of Cyrus made in that behalf, 
he would not of himſelf ordain any thing in contradidtion of 
it, but ſent an account of the matter to the king, and deſired 


do know his pleaſure. He gave the king a true repreſentation 


of the matter, acquainting him with the edict of Cyrus, 
which the Jews alledged in their juftification, and deſiring 
him to order the regiſters to be conſulted, to know. whether 


Cyrus had really publiſhed ſuch an edict in their favour, and 


| thereupon to ſend him inſtructions of what he thought $4.40 
TED: order 
(un) Eſdr. o. v. 


gn, which was but. - 
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to juſtify themſelves! | ST 
The ſame prince, ſome time after, gave ſtill a more ſignal 
proof of his love for juſtice, and of his abhorrence for accu- 
ſers and informers, a deteſtable race of men, that are, by 
their very nature and condition, enemies to all merit and all 
virtue. It is pretty obvious, that I mean the famous edi, 
"publiſhed by this prince againſt Haman, in favour of the Jews, 
4 at the requeſt of Eſther, whom the king had taken to his bed 
iin the roomof Vaſthi, one of his wives. According to arch- 
WW biſhop Uſher, this Vaſthi is' the ſame perſon as is called by 
8 © prophane writers Atoſſa; and the Ahaſuerus of the holy ſcrip- 
1 | f tures the ſame as Darius: But according to others, it is Ar. 
| taxerxes. The fact is well known, being related in the ſacred 


1 N hiſtory: 
jj (») Eſdr, c. wh - 


order in the affair. (=) Darius having commanded the regif. _ 

ters to be examined, the edict was found at Ecbatana in Me. TY 

dia, the place where Cyrus was at-the time of its being grant. ” 

ed. Now Darius having a great reſpect for the memory of «fs 

that prince, confirmed his edict, and cauſed another to be 3 

drawn up, wherein the former was referred to, and ratified, ; or" 

This motive of regard to the memory of Cyrus, had there N 

been nothing elſe to influence the king, would be very lauda. cn 

ble: But the ſcripture informs us, that it was God himſelf, EP 

who influenced the mind and heart of the king, and inſpired "rag 

him with a favourable diſpoſition to the Jews. The truth of Wh 

this appears pretty plain from the edict itſelf. In the firſt place 8 A 

| It ordains, that all the vidtims, oblations, and other expencey Ws 

1 "of the temple, be abundantly furniſhed the Jews, as the prieſts Moo 

| ſhould require: In the ſecond place it enjoins the prieſts of ſuch 
ere when they offered their ſacrifices to the God of pin 
4 eaven, to pray for the preſervation of the life of the king, . him 
il and the princes his children: And laſtly, it goes ſo far, as o vas 
i ' denounce imprecations againſt all princes and people, tha WW - 
uw mould hinder the carrying on of the building of the temple, BF | 
| |f or that ſhould attempt to deſtroy it: By all which Darius evi. 2 
| | dently acknowledges, that the God of Ifrael is able to over. "ks 
A turn the kingdoms of the world; and-to dethrone the mot Wl ” K 
© mighty and powerful prinees. | ak 
_ . ÞBy virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only authorized 3 
to proceed in the building of their temple, but all the er- kin 
pences thereof were alſo to be furniſned to them out of the ain 
taxes and impoſts of the province. What muſt have become ha 5 
of the Jews, when the crimes of diſobedience and rebellion Pari 

were laid to their charge, if at ſuch a juncture their ſuperiors tion 

had only hearkened to their enemies, and not given them leave W 
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hiſtory: 1 have given however a brief account of it in this 


volume. 1 323 ö 
Such actions of juſtice do great honour to a prince's memo- 
ry; as do alſo thoſe of gratitude, of which Darius on a cer- 


tain qccafion gave a very laudable inſtance. (y) Syloſon, bro- "0 


ther to Polyerates, tyrant of Samos, had once made Darius a 
preſent of a ſuit of cloaths, of a curious red. colour, which 
extremely pleaſed Darius's fancy, and would never ſuffer him 

to make any return for it. Darius at that time was but a pri- 
vate gentleman, an officer in the guards of Cambyſes, whom 
he accompanied to Memphis in his Egyptian expedition, 

When Darius was on the throne of Perſia, Syloſon went to 
Suſa, preſented himſelf at the gate of his: palace, and ſent up 

word to the king that there was a-Grecian below, to whom 
his majeſty was under ſome obligation. Darius, ſurprized at; 

ſuch a meſſage, and curious to, know the truth of it, ordered 

him to be brought in, When he ſaw him, he remembered 
him, and acknowledged him to have been his benefactor; and 
was ſo far from being aſhamed of an adventure, which might. 
ſeem not to be much for his honour, that he ingenuouſly ap- 
plauded the gentleman's generofity, which proceeded from no 
other motive than that of doing a pleaſure to a perſon, from 

whom he could have no expectations; and then propoſed to 
make him a conſiderable preſent of gold and filver. But money 
was not the thing Syloſon defired : The love of his country, 
was his predominant-paſlion. - The favour he required of the 
king was, that he would fettle him at Samos, without ſhed» 
ding the blood of the citizens, by driving out the perſon, that 
had nſurped the government ſince the death of his brother., 
Darius conſented, and committed the conduct of the expedi- | 
tion to Otanes, one of the principal lords of his court, who 

undertook it with joy, and performed it with ſucceſs. 1 


SEC 7. II. : Revolt and reduction of BABYLON. 


60 | N the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Babylon 
revolted, and could not be reduced till after a twenty 
months ſiege. This city, formerly miſtreſs of the Eaſt, grew 


Fimpatient of the Perſian yoke, eſpecially after the removing of 
Sthe imperial ſeat to Suſa, which very much diminiſhed Baby- 


Jon's wealth and grandeur. The Babylonians taking advan- ' 


tage of the revolution 1 in Perfia, firſt on the 


death of Cambyſes, and afterwards on the maſſacre of the 


bh | Magians, 
a (9) A, M. 3488. Ant. Je. 516, 


() Herod, L. iti, e. 139» 149. ; | 
erod. I. iii. c. 250, 160606. 
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| Magians, made ſecretly for four years together all kinds of 
Preparations for war. When they thought the city ſufficiently 


ſtored with proviſions for many years, they ſet up the ſtandard. _ 
of rebellion ; which obliged Darius to beſiege them with all wee 
his forces. Now God continued to accompliſh thoſe terrible Graz 
threatnings he had denounced againſt Babylon: That he would that 
not only humble and bring down that proud and impious city, plie 
but depopulate and lay it waſte with fire and blood, utterly put 
exterminate it, and reduce it to an eternal ſolitude. In order you 
ts fulfil theſe predictions, God permitted the Babylonians to IN 
rebel againſt Darius, and by that means to draw upon them. ope! 
ſelves the whole force of the Perſian empire: And they them. they 
ſelves were the firſt in putting theſe prophecies in execution, The 
by deſtroying a great number of their own people, as will be proj 
ſeen preſently. It is probable, that the Jews, of whom a BF * 
conſiderable number remained at Babylon, went out of the Th 
city, before the ſiege was formed, as the prophets (7) Iſaiah fore 
and Jeremiah had exhorted them long before, and Zechariah the 
very lately, in the following terms: Then Sion, that dwell diſſi 
with the daughter of Babylon, flee from the country, and ſav: it 
thyſelf. Bs TR ne | his: 
The Babylonians, to make their proviſions laſt the longer, then 
and to enable them to hold out with the greater vigour, took BW 5... 
the moſt deſperate and barbarous reſolution that ever was heard freſſ 
of; which was, to deſtroy all ſuch of their own people, as BF jj 
were unſerviceable on this occaſion. For this purpoſe they al- his 1 
ſembled together all their wives and children, and ſtrangled to be 
them. Only every man was allowed to keep his beſt-beloved there 
wife, and one fervant-maid to do the buſineſs of the family. him 
After this cruel execution, the 'unhappy remainder of the BWW In 4 
. Idliabicants, thinking themſelves out of all danger, both ou ſiege 
account of their fortifications, which they looked upon as in- and 
pregnable, and the vaſt quantity of proviſions they had lad upon 
up, began to inſult the beſiegers from the tops of their walls, him 
and to provoke them with opprobrious language. The Perſian, Zop 
for the ſpace of eighteen months, did all that force or ſtrata- and 
gem were capable of, to make themſelves maſters of the city; ſor h 
nor did they forget to make uſe of the ſame means, as had 6 WT pain; 
happily ſucceeded with Cyrus ſome years before; I mean that BW the; 
of turning the courſe of the river. But all their efforts were or tb 
fruitleſs; and Darius began almoſt. to deſpair of taking the gates 
place, when a ſtratagem, till then unbeard of, opened the gates 
ates. of the city to him. He was ſtrangely ſurprized one mor- oe 
ami: 


ing to ſee Zopyrus, one of the chief noblemen of his m } 
72 1 „ KE-Þ » 3 „ 


(r) Iſa. xlviii, 20. Jer. l, 8. li. 6, 9, 45» ' Zech. ii, 6, 9. 3 
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and ſon of Magabyſes, who was one of the ſeven lords, that 
made the aſſociation againſt the Magians ; to ſee him, I ſay, 
appear before him all over blood, with his noſe and ears 
cut off, and his whole body wounded in a terrible manner... 
Starting up from his throne, he cried out, who is it, Zopyrus, 
that has dared to treat you thus? You yourſelf, O king, re- 
plied Zopyrus. The deſire I had of rendering you ſervice has 
put me into this condition. As I was fully perſuaded, that. 
you never would have conſented to this method, I have con- 
ſulted none but the zeal I have for your ſervice. He then 
opened to him his deſign of going over to the enemy; and, 
they ſettled every thing together that was proper to be done. 
The king could not ſee him ſet out upon this extraordigary, 
project withaut the utmoſt affliction and concern. Zopy- 
rus approached the walls of the city; and having told them 
who he was, was ſoon admitted. They then carried him be- 
fore the governor, to whom he laid open his misfortune, and 
the cruel treatment he had met with from Darius, for having, 
diſſuaded him from continuing any longer before a city, which. 
it was impoſſible for him to take. He offered the Babylontians. 
his ſervice, which could not fail of being highly uſeful to. 
them, ſince he was acquainted with all the deſigns of the Per- 
ſians, and ſince the defire of revenge would inſpire him with 
freſh courage and reſolution. His name and perſon were both. 
well known at Babylon: The condition in which he appeared, 
his blood and his wounds teſtified for him; and, by proofs not 
to be ſuſpected, confirmed the truth of all he advanced. They. 
therefore entirely believed whatever he told them, and gave 
bim moreover the command of as many troops as he deſired. 
In k the firſt ſally he made, he cut off a thouſand of the be- 
ſiegers: A few days after he killed them double the number; 
and on the third time, four thouſand of their men lay dead 
upon the ſpot, All this had been before agreed npon between; 
him and Darius. Nothing was now talked of in Babylon but 
Lopyrus: The whole city ſtrove who ſhould extol him moſt, 
and they had not words ſufficient to expreſs their high value 
for him, and how happy they eſteemed themſelves in having 
gained ſo great a man. He was now declared generaliſſimo of, 
ibeir forces, and entruſted with the care of guarding the walls“ 
bf the city. Darius approaching with his army towards the 
gates, at the time agreed on between them, Zopyrus opened the 
s agtes to him, and made him by that means maſter of the city, 
e bich be never could have been able to take either by force or 

famine. . N EEE | 

| 4s 


8 


„ Mention is made of this before, in chap. iii, &c. of this volume, | 
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As powerful as this prince was, he found himſelf incapable | 


of making a ſufficient recompence for ſo great a ſervice ; and 


he uſed often to ſay, that he would with” pleaſure facrifice a ws 
hundred Babylons, if he had them, to reftore Zopyrus to ry 
the condition he was in before he inflited that cruel treatment wm 
upon himſelf. He ſettled upon him during life the whole re- - 
venue of this opulent city, of which he alone had procured 1 
him the poſſeſſion, and heaped all the hondurs upön him, that oy 
a king could poſſibly confer upon a ſubject. Megabyſes, who 80 
commanded the Perſian army in Egypt againſt the Athenians, 15 
| was ſon to this Zopyrus-; and that Zopyrus who went over to S 
the Athenians as a deſerter, was his grandſon, By : 
No ſooner was Darius in poſſeſſion of Babylon, but he ordered ” 
the hundred gates to be pulled down, and all the walls of that on 
roud city to be entirely demoliſhed, that ſhe might never be. * 
in a condition to rebel more againſt him. If he had pleaſed to 
make uſe of all the rights of a conqueror, he might upon this of 
occaſion have exterminated all the inhabitants. But he con- vl 
tented bimſelf with cauſing three thouſand of thoſe who were th: 
principally concerned in the revolt to be impaled, and granted he 
a pardon to all the reſt. And in order to hinder the depopulation ; 
of the city, he cauſed fifty thouſand women to be brought from 
the ſeveral provinces of his empire, to ſupply the place of thoſe | | 
which the inhabitants had ſo cruelly deftroyed at the beginning __ 
of the ſiege. Such was the fate of Babylon; and thus did 19 
God execute his vengeance on that impious city, for the cruelty | pe: 
ſhe had exerciſed towards the Jews, in falling upon a free 
people without any reaſon or provocation; in deſtroying their ner 
government, laws, and worſhip ; in forcing them from their BW are 
country, and tranſporting them to a ſtrange land; where they wh 
impoſed a moſt grie vous yoke of ſervitude upon them, and pec 
made uſe of all their power to cruſh-and aMiQ@ an unhappy na- | Go 
tion, favoured however by God, and having the honour. to be hos 
ſtiled his pecular people. dag tra: 
TEL - | 5 5 to | 
Ser. III. Dar1vs prepares for an expedition againf! th! Wil in | 
' Scythians. A digreſſion upon the manners and cuſtoms of bat Will the: 
Ln.” | | | | den. 
(s) FTER the reduction of Babylon, Darius made great Jil ® 
A preparations for the war againſt the Scythians, who in- 0 
habited that lampe tract of land, which lies between the Danube dwe 
and the Tanais. His pretence for undertaking this war was, of 2 
to be revenged of that nation for the * invaſion of Aſia by their = 


| aaaklgnceſtors: Wi 
(s) Herod, I. iv. c. 1. Juſtin. Li, © 5. : E 
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anceſtors: A very frivolous and ſorry pretext; and à ve 

ridiculous ground for reviving an old quarrel, which had 
ceaſed an hundred and twenty years before. Whilſt the Scy- 
thians were employed in that irruption, which laſted eight and 
twenty years, the Scythians wives married their ſlaves. When 
the huſbands were on their return home, theſe flaves went out 
to meet them with a numerous army, and diſputed their en- 
trance into their country. After ſome. battles fought with 
pretty equal loſs on both ſides, the maſters conſidering that it 
was doing too much honour to their ſlaves to put them upon 
the foot of ſoldiers, marched againft them in the next encounter 
with whips in their hands, to make them remember their pro- 
per condition. This ſtratagem had the intended effect: For 
not being able to bear the ſight of their maſters thus armed, 
they all ran away. = | 25 

I defign in this place to imitate Herodotus, who in writing 
of this war takes'occafion to give an ample account of all that 
relates to the cuſtoms and manners of the Scythians. But I 
ſhall be much more brief in my account of this matter than 
he is. E | | | | 

A digreſſion concerning the Scythians. 

Formerly there were Scythians both in Europe and Afia, 
moſt of them inhabiting thofe parts that lie towards the North. 
1 deſign now chiefly to treat of the firſt, namely of the Euro- 
pean Seythiang- 77 os 25s; | £47 | | 

The hiſtorians, in the accounts they have left us of the man. 
ners and character of the Scythians, relate things of them that 
are entirely oppoſite and contradictory to one another. One 
while they repreſent them as the juſteſt and moſt moderate 

people in the world: Another while they deſcribe them as a 
| fierce and barbarous nation, which carries its cruelty to ſuch 
horrible exceſſes, as are ſhockins to human nature. This eon- 
trariety is a- manifeſt proof, that thoſe different characters are 
to be applied to different nations of Scythians, all comprized 
in that vaſt and extenſive tract of country; and that, though 
they were all comprehended under one and the ſame general 
denomination of Scythians, we ought not to confound them 


or their characters together. 


N | (z) Strabo has quoted authors, who mention Scythians 
dwelling upon the coaſt of the Euxine ſea, that cut the throats 


oc all ſtrangers who came amongſt them, fed upon their fleſh, 


end made pots and drinking-veſlels of their ſculls, when they 
bad dried them. (2) Herodotus, in deſcribing the ſacrifices 
| (2) Strabo, I. vii. p. 29%  («) Herod, I. iv, c. 62v © 
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which the Scythians offered to the god Mars, ſays, they uſed 
to offer human facrifices, Their manner * of making treaties, 
according to this author's account, was very firanzeand parti- 
cular. (x) They firft poured wine into a large earthen veſſel, and 
then the contracting parties, cutting their arms with a knife, let 
ſome of their blood run into the wine, and ſtained likewiſe 
their armour therein; after which they themſelves, and all 
that were preſent, drank of that liquor, making the ſtrongeſt 
imprecations againſt the perſon that ſhould violate the treaty, 
O) But what the ſame hiftorian relates, concerning the cere- 
monies obſerved at the funeral of their kings, is ſtill more ex- 
traordinary. I ſhall only mention ſuch of thoſe ceremonies, 
as may ſerve to give us an idea of the cruel barbarity of this 
people. When their king died, they embalmed his body, and 
wrapped it up in wax; this done, they put jit into an open cha- 
riot, and carried it from city to city, expoſing it to the view 
of all the people under his dominion. When this circuit was 
finiſhed, they laid the body down in the place appointed for 
the burial of it, and there they made a large grave, in which 
they interred the king, and with him one of his wives, his 
chief cup-bearer, his great chamberlain, his maſter of horſe, 
his chancellor, his ſecretary of ſtate, all which perſons were 
For to death for that purpoſe. To theſe they added ſeveral 
of every kind of houſhold-goods and furniture belonging to 
their deceaſed monarch : After which they filled up the grave, 
and covered it with earth. This was not all. When the anni- 
verſary of his interment came, they cut the throats of fifty 
more of the dead king's officers, and of the ſame number of 
horſes, and placed the officers on horſeback round the king's 
tomb, having firſt prepared and embalmed their bodies for the 
Purpoſe ; this they did probably to ſefve him as guards. Theſe 
ceremonies poſſibly took their rife from a notion they might 
have of their king's being {till alive : And upon this ſuppoſi- 
tion they judged it neceflary, that he ſhould have his court and 
ordinary officers ſtill about him. Whether employments, which 
terminated-in this manner, were much ſought after, I will not 
determine, Cf . 1 
It is now time to paſs to the conſideration of their manners 
and cuſtoms, that had more of humanity in them; though pol- 
ſibly in another ſenſe they may appear to be equally ſavage. 
The account I am going to give of them is chiefly 1 _ 
| . 7 80 Z Juſtin. 
(x) Herod. I. iv., e. 70. () Inid, c. 71, 72. : 
This cuſtem was ſpill 4 1 by | thians, in the time of Tacitus, wobo males 
he [«rians, that were originally Scy- | mention of it. Ann. I. xii. c. 47. 


orſes, a great number of drinking-veſiels, and a certain part 
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(x) Juſtin. According to this author, the Scythians lived in 
1m 


reat innocence and ſimplicity. They were ignorant indeed of 
all arts and ſciences, but then they were equally unacquainted 
with vice. They did not make any divifion of their lands 
amongſt themſelves, ſays Juſtin: It would have been in vain 
for them to have done it: ſince they did not apply themſelves 
to cultivate them. Horace, in one of his odes, of which I 
ſhall inſert a part by and by, tells us, that ſome of them did 
cultivate a certain portion of land alletted to them for one year 
only, at the expiration of which they were relieved by others; 
who ſucceeded them on the ſame conditions. They had no 
houſes nor ſettled. habitation ; but wandered continually with 
their cattle and their flocks from country to country. Their 
wives and children they carried along with them in waggons, - 
covered with the ſkins of beaſts, which were all the houſes they * 


had to dwell in. Juſtice * was obſerve and maintained amongſt 


them through the natural temper and diſpoſition of the people, 
without any compulſion of laws, with which they were wholly 
unacquainted. No crime was more ſeverely puniſhed among 
them than theft and robbery .; and that with good reaſon. For 
their herds and their flocks, in which all their riches conſiſted, 
being never ſhut up, how could they poſſibly ſubſiſt, if theft 
had vot been moſt rigorouſly puniſhed ? They covered neither 
filver nor gold, like 3 reſt of mankind; and made milk and 
honey their principal diet. They were ſtrangers to the uſe af 


linen or woollen manufactures; and to defend themſelves from 


the violent and continual cold weather of their climate, they 
made uſe of nothing but the ſkins of beaſts. _ 3 

[ ſaid before, that theſe manners of the Scythians would 
appear to ſome people very wild and favage. And indeed, 
what can be ſaid for à nation, that has lands, and yet does not 
cultivate them; that has herds of cattle, of which they con- 


| ten: themſelves to eat the milk and negle& the fleſh ? The 
' woo: of their ſheep might ſupply them with warm and com- 


fortable cloaths, and yet they uſe no other raiment than the 
ſkins of animals. But, that which is the greateſt demonſtration 
ot their ignorance and ſavageneſs, according to the general opi- 
nion of mankind, is their utter negle& of gold and filver, 
which have always been had in ſuch great requeſt in all civiiized 
nations. | e „ | 

But, oh! how happy was this ignorance ; how vaſtly pre- 


| ferable this ſavage ſtate to our pretended politene's ! 4 This 


x | contempt 
Bo | oP : 33 . (2) Lib. ii. C. 2. 
. Juſtia gentis ingeniis culia, non | + Haec continentia- illis morum 


legibus, 1 quoque juſtitiam indidit, nihil alienum 


Ton- 


Fee the ſame moderation prevai 
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contempt of the conventencies of life, ſays Juſtin, was attended 
with ſuch an honeſty and uprightneſs of manners, as hindered 
them from ever coveting their neighbours goods. For the de. 
fire of riches can only. take place, where riches can be made 
uſe of. And would to God, ſays the ſame author, we could 
[ m—_— the reſt of mankind, 


and the like indifference to the goods of other people! If that 


| were the caſe, the world would not have ſeen ſo many wars per- 


petually ſucceeding one another in all ages, and in all coun. 
tries: Nor would the number of thoſe, that are cut off by the 
ſword, exceed that of thofe who fall by the irreverſible decree 
and law of nature. | . 


Juſtin finiſhes his character of the Scythians with a very 


Judicious reflection. It is a ſurprizing thing, ſays he, that 
an happy, natural diſpoſition, without the aſſiſtance of educa- 


tion, ſhould carry the Scythians to ſuch a degree of wiſdom 


and .moderation, as the Grecians could not attain to, neither 
by the inſtitutions of their legiſlators, nor the rules and pre- 
cepts of all their philoſophers; and that the manners of a bar- 


barous nation ſhould be preferable to thoſe of a people fo 


much improved and refined by the polite arts and ſciences, 
So much more effectual and advantageous was the ignorance of 
vice in the one, than the knowledge of virtue in the other! 
(a) The Scythian fathers thought with good reaſon, that 
they left their children a valuable inheritance, when they left 
them in peace and union with one another. One of their kings, 
whoſe name was Scylurus, finding himſelf draw near his end, 
ſent for all his children, and giving to each of them one after 
another a bundle of arrows tied faſt together, deſired them to 
break them. Each uſed his endeavours, but was not able to do 
it. Then untying the bundle, and giving them the arrows one 
by one, they were very eaſily broken. Let this image, ſays 
the father, be a leſſon to you of the mighty advantage that re- 
ſults from union and concord. (5) In order to ſtrengthen and 
enlarge theſe domeſtick advantages, the Scythians uſed to ad- 
mit their friends into the ſame terms of union with _ ag 
. . their 


; (a) Plut. de gartul. p. 511. [) Lucian, in Tex. p. 51. 
eoncupiſcentibus. Quippe ibidem.di- | Pronſus ut admirabile videatur, 
vitiarum cupido, eft, ubi & uſus. hoc i!lis naturam dare, quod Gtæci 
Atque utinam reliquis mortalibus fimi- | longa ſapientium doctrina præceptiſque 
lis moderatio & abftinentiaalieniforet! | philoſophorum conſequi nequeunt, 
profectò non tantum bellorum per | cultoſque mores incultz barberiæ col - 
omnia ſecula terris omnibus continua- | latione Juperari. Tanto plus in illis 
retur-; neque plus hominum ferrum | proficit vitiorum igroratio, quam in 
& arma, quam naturalis fatorum con» | his cognitio virtutis ! 
Ai tio raperet. | | 
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their relations. Friendſhip was conſidered by them as a ſacred 
and inviolable alliance, which differed but little from the 
alliance nature has put between brethren, and which they could 
not infringe without being guilty of a heinous crime. 1 8 
Ancient authors ſeem to have ſtrove, who ſhould moſt extol 


the innocence of manners, that reigned among the Scythi- 


ans, by magnificent encomiams. That of Horace I ſhall 


_ tranſcribe at large. That poet does not confine it entirely to 


them, the Scythians, but joins the Getz with them, their near: 
neighbours. It is in that beautiful ode, where he inveighs 
againſt the luxury and irregularities of the age he lived in. 
After he had told us, that peace and tranquiliity of mind 1s 
not to be procured either by immenſe riches, or ſumptuous 
buildings, he adds, ** An hundred times happier are the Scy- 
„ thians, who roam about in their jitinerent houſes, their wag- 
„ gons; and happier even are the frozen Getz. With them 
„the earth, without being divided by land-marks, produceth 
her fruits which are gathered in common. There cach man's 
„ tillage is but of one year's continuance; and when that term 
„of his labour is expired, he is relieved by a ſucceſſor, wha 
* takes his place, and manures the ground on the ſame con- 


% ditions. There the innocent ſtep-mothers form no cruel de- 


« ſigns againſt the lives of their huſbands children by a for- 
* mer wife. The wives do not pretend to domineer over their 
„ huſbands on account of their fortunes, nor are to be cor- 
„ rupted by the inſinuating language of ſpruce adulterers. 
The greateſt portion of the maiden, is her father and mother's 
« virtue, her inviolable attachment to her huſband, and her 
perfect diſregard to all other men. They dare not be un- 
faithful, becauſe they are convinced that infidelity is a crime, 
* and its reward is death. 
ET. 3 | | When 
* Campeſtres meliùs Scythæ, . + 
7 G—_ plauftra vagas rite trahunt domos, 
_ © Vivunt, & rigidi Getz; . | | 
Immerata quib»s jugera liberas | IB 
Fruges & Cereiem ferunt ! ; 
Nec cultura placet longior annua, 
Defunctumque laboribus 
ZEqua i recreat ſorte vicarius. 
Illic matre carentibus k 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens : 
Nec dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero. 
Dos eſt magna parentium 5 ' 
Virtus, & metuens alterius viri 
Certo fœdere caſtitas: 
Et peccare nefas, aut pretium eft mori, _ | 
; 8 82 : Hor 0 Lis. iii. 0d. 245 : 
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When we confider the manners and character of the Scy. 
i thians without prejudice, can we poſſibly forbear to look upon 
| them with eſteem and admiration ? Does not their manner of 
living, as to the exterior part of it at leaſt, bear a great re- 
ſemblance to that of the patriarchs, who had no fixed habita. 
tion; who did not till the ground; who had no other occupa- 
tion than-that of feeding their flocks and herds; and who dwelt 
in tents ? Can we believe this people were much to be pitied, 
for not underſtanding, or rather for deſpiſing the uſe of gold 
and fiiver? “ Is it not to be wiſhed, that thoſe metals had fc. 
ever lain buried in the bowels of the earth, and that they had 
never been dug from thence to become the cauſes and inftru- 
ments of all vices and iniquity ? What advantage could gold or 
' filver be of to the Scythians, who valued nothing but what the 
neceſſities of man actually require, and who took care to ſet 
narrow bounds to thoſe neceſſities ? It is no wonder, that, living 
as they did, without heuſes, they ſhould make no account 
of thoſe arts that were ſo highly valued in other places, as 
architecture, ſculpture, and painting: Or that they ſhould 
deſpiſe fine cloaths and coſtly furniture, ſince they found the 
ſkins of beaſts ſufficient to defend them againſt the inclemency 
of the ſeaſons. After all, can we truly ſay, that theſe pre- 
tended advantages contribute to the real happineſs of life? Were 
thoſe nations that had them in the greateſt plenty, more health- 
ful or robuſt than the Scythians ? Did they live to a greater 
age than they? Or did they ſpend their lives in greater freedom 


Let us acknowledge it, to the ſhame of ancient philoſophy; 
the Scythians, who did not particularly apply-themſelves to 
the ſtudy of wiſdom, carried it however to a greater height in 
their practice, than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any 
other civilized nation. They did not give the name. of goods 
or riches to any thing, but what, in a human way of veaking, 
truly deſerved that title, as health, ſtrength, courage, the love 
of labour and liberty, innocence of life, ſincerity, an abhor- 
rence of all fraud and diflimutation, and, in a word, all ſuch 
qualities, as render a man more virtuous and more valuable. 
If to theſe happy diſpoſitions, we add the knowledge and love 
of God and of our Redeemer, without which the moſt exalted 
virtues are of no value and ineffeQual, they would have been 
a perfect people. : 1 


® Avrum itrepertum, & fic melins fitum 
Cum terra celat, ſpernere fcrtior, 
Quam cogere huma«,os in uſus 

Omne ſacrum rapiente.cextr3. | 

35 Hor. Lib. iii. 0d. Zo 


ard tranquillity, or a greater exemption from cares and troubles? 


When 
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When we compare the manners of the Scythians with thoſe 
of the preſent age, we are tempted to believe, that the pencils 
which drew ſo beautiful. a picture, were not free from partiality 
and flattery; and that both Juſtin and Horace have decked 

them with virtues that did not belong to them. But all anti- 
quity agrees in giving the ſame teſtimony of tbem; and Homer 
in particular, whoſe opinion ought to be of great weight, calls 
them the moſt juſt and upright of men. 3 

But at length (who could believe it?) luxury, that might be 
thought only to thrive in an agreeable and delightful foik, pene- 
trated into this rough and uncultivated region; and breaking 
down the fences, which the conſtant practice of ſeveral ages, 
founded in the nature of the climate, and the genius of the 
people, had ſet againſt it, did at laſt effectually corrupt the 
maaners. of the Scythians, and bring them, in that reſpect, 
upon a level with the other nations, where it had long been 
-predominant, It is (c) Strabo that acquaints us with this pas- 
ticular, which is very worthy of our notice: He lived in the 
time of Auguſtus and Tiberius. After he has greatly com- 
mended the fimplicity, frugality, and innocence of the ancient 
Scythians, and their extreme averſion to all diſſimulation and 
"deceit, he owns, that their intercourſe in later times with other 
nations had extirpated thoſe virtues, and planted the contrary 
vices in their ſtead. One would think, ſays he, that the na- 
tural effect of ſuch an intercourſe with civilized and polite: na- 
tions ſhould have conſiſted only in rendering them more huma- 
nized and courteous, by ſoftening that air of ſavageneſs and 
ferocity, which they had before: But, inſtead of that, it in:ro- 
duced a total diſſolution of manners amonzſt them, and quite 
transformed them into different creatures. It was undoubted]y 
with reference to this change that Athenzus (4) ſays, the Scy- 
thians abandoned themſelves to volaptuouſneſs and luxury, at 
the ſame time that they ſuffered ſelf-intereſt and avarice to pre- 


S vail amongſt them. 


Strabo, in making the remark I have been mentioning, does 
not deny, but that it was to the Romans and Grecians this 
fatal change of manners was owing. Our example, ſays he, 
has perverted almoſt all the nations of the world: By carrying 


the refinements of luxury and pleaſure amongſt them, we have 


taught them infincerity and fraud, and a thouſand kind of 
ſhameful and infamous arts to get money. It is a-miſerable ta- 
Tent, and a very unhappy diſtinction for a nation, through its 
1ngenuity in inventing modes, and refining upon every thing 
that tends to nouriſh and promote luxury, to become the cor- 
5 R 4 | ruptes 
(e) Lib. vii. , 29%, (4) Lib. xii, Pp. 524 
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rupter of all its "neighbours, and the author; as it were, of 


their vices and debauchery. 


It was againſt theſe Scythians, but at a time when they were 

yet uncorrupted, and in their ntmoſt vigour, that Darius under. 

took an unſucceſsful expedition; which I ſhall make the ſub» 
ject of the next article. 3 W 


' SECT. IV. DPARI v $*s expedition againſt the SCYTH1A Ns. 
| OF Have already obſerved, that the pretence uſed by Darius, 


for undertaking this war againſt the Scythians, was the 
irruption formerly made by that people into Aſia : But in reality 


he had no other end therein, than to fatisfy his own ambition, 
and to extend his conqueſts. | 


His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great regirs, and 


Who, on his fide, had no leſs zeal for the true intereſts of the 


king his brother, thought it his duty on this occaſion to ſpeak 


his ſentiments with all the freedom that an affair of ſuch im- 
portance required. Great prince,” ſays he to him, they, 


who form any great enterprize, ought carefully to conſider, 


„Whether it will be beneficial or prejudicial-to the ſlate; 
. *© whether the execution of it will be eaſy or difficult; whether 
. «4 it be likely to augment or diminiſh their glory; and laſtly, 
„ whether, the thing deſigned be conſiſtent with, or contrary 
<< to the rules of juſtice. For my own part, I cannot perceive, 


Sir, even though you were ſure of ſucceſs, what advantage 
« you can propoſe to yourſelf in undertaking a war againſt 
«« the Scythians. Conſider the vaſt diſtance between them and 
you; and the prodigious ſpace of land and ſea that ſeparates 
them from you dominions: Beſides, they are a people that 
«« dwell in wild and unceltivated defarts ; that have neither 


towns nor houſes ; that have no fixt ſettlement, or places of 


4% habitation ; and that are deſtitute of all manner of riches. 
„What ſpoil or benefit can accrue to your troops from ſuch 
«© an expedition; or, to ſpeak more properly, what loſs have 


% you not reaſon to apprekeyd.? 


« As they are accuſtomed to remove from country to country, 


e if they ſhovid think proper to fly before you, not out of 
% cowardice or fear, for they are a very courageous and war- 


„like people, but only with a deſign to harraſs and ruin your 


4 army by continual and fatiguing marches ; what would be- 


* come of us in ſuch an uncultivated, barren, and naked 
F | country, 
(e) Herod, |, iv. c. 83—96, r 


: ." ® Omnes qui magnarum rerum ipfis glorioſum, aut promptum effeclu, 
Conſilia ſuſcipiunt, æſtimate debent, aut certè non arduum fit, Tacit. Hiſt, 


ap, quod inchoatur, reipublicæ utile, | J. ii, c. 76, 


\ 
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« country, where we ſhall neither find forage for our horſes, 
« nor proviſion for our men ? I am afraid, Sir, that through a 
„ falſe notion of glory, and the influence of flatterers, yow 
« may be hurried into a war, which may turn to the diſhonous 
« of the nation. You now enjoy the ſweets of peace and tran- 
„ quillity in the midſt of your. people, where you are the ob- 
ject of their admiration, and the author of their bappineſs. 
You are ſenfible the gods have placed you upon the throne to 
be their co-adjutor, or, to ſpeak more properly, to be the 
«« diſpenſer of their bounty, rather than the miniſter of their 
„ power. It is your pleaſure to be the protector, the guardian, 
« and the father of your ſubjects: And you often declare to 
us, becauſe you really believe fo, that you look upon your- 
„ ſelf as inveſted with ſovereign power, only to make your: 
„ people happy. What exquifite joy-muſt it be to ſo great a: 
«+ prince as you are, to be the ſource of ſo many bleſſings; 
« and under the ſhadow of your name to preferve ſuch infivite 
numbers of people in ſo deſirable a tranquillity ! Is not the. 
glory of a king, who loves his ſubjects, and is beloved by 
„them; who, inftead of making war againſt neighbouring 
or diſtant nations, makes uſe of his power to keep them in. 
peace and amity with each other; is not ſuch a glory vaſtly. 
„ preferable to. that of ravaging and ſpoiling of nations, of. 
filling the earth with ſlaughter and deſolation, with horror, 
* conſternation and deſpair ? But there is one motive more, 
* which ought to have a greater influence upon you than all. 
others, I mean that of juſtice. Thanks to the gods, you are. 
not of the number of thoſe princes, who“ acknowledge no 
other law than that of force, and who imagine that they have: 
a peculiar privilege annexed to their dignity, which private: 
perſons have not, of invading other men's properties. + You. 
do not make your greatneſs conſiſt in being able to do what- 
ever your will, but in willing only what may be done, with- 
out infringing the laws, or violating juſtice. To ſpeak 
plain, ſhall one man be reckoned unjuſt, and. a robber, for 
ſeixing on a.few. acres of his neighbour's eſtate; and fhall. 
another be reckoned juſt and great, and have the title of. 
hero, only becauſe he ſeizes upon and uſurps whole pro- 
vinces ?. Permit me, Sir, to aſk. you, what title have you to 
Scythia? What injury have the Seythians done you? What. 
* reaſon can you alledge for declaring war againſt them? The. 
| EST. R. 5 : | > TR * Was, 

1d in ſumma fortuna. zquius, | +: Ut fzlicitatis eſt quantum velis 
quod validius: & ſua retinere, private | poſſe; fic-magnitudinis vel'e quantum 
dqmus: de alienis certare, regiam | poſliss Fin. in Panegyr, Trops 


, 
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« war indeed, in which you have engaged 2 the Babylo- 
“ nians, was at the ſame time both juſt and neceſſary: The 
« gods have accordingly crowned your arms with ſucceſs. It 


„ belongs to you, Sir, to judge whether that which you are 


% now going to undertake, be of the ſame nature.” 
Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, truly concerned 
for the glory of his prince, and the good of his country, could 


inſpire ſuch a freedom : As, on the other hand, nothing but a 


perfe& moderation in the prince could make him capable of 
bearing with it. Darius, as Tacitus obſerves of another 
great emperor, had the art of reconciling two things, which 
are penerally incompatible, the ſovereignty and liberty. Far 


from being offended at the freedom uſed by his brother, he 
thanked him for his good advice, though he did not follow it; 


for he had taken his reſolution. He departed from Suſa at the 


head of an army of ſeven hundred thouſand men; and his 
fleet, conſiſting of fix hundred ſail of ſhips, was chiefly man- 
ned with lonians, and other Grecian nations, that dwelt upon 


the ſea-coaſts of Aſia minor and the Helleſpont. He marched 
his army towards the Thracian Boſphorus, which he paſſed 
upon a bridge of boats: After which, having made himſelf 


maſter of all 'Thrace, he came to the banks of the Danube, 
otherwiſe called the Iſter, where he had ordered his fleet to 
join him. In ſevetal places on his march he cauſed pillars to 


be erected with magnificent inſcriptions, in one of which he 
ſuffered himſelf to be called, zhe Lt and handſome} of all men 
living. What a littleneſs of ſoul and vanity was this! 

And yet if all this prince's faults had terminated only in 
ſentiments of pride and vanity, perhaps they would appear more 
excuſable chan they do, at leaft they would not haye been ſo 
| hr are to his ſubjects. (/) But how ſhall we reconcile 

arius's diſpoſition, which ſeemed to be fo exceeding humane 
and gentle, with a barbarous and erue] action of his towards. 

Oebaſus, a venerable old man, whoſe merit, as well as quality, 
entitled him to reſpect? This nobleman had three ſons, who 
were all preparing themſelves to attend the king in this expe- 


dition againſt the Scythians, Upon Darivs's departure from 


Suſa, the good old father begged as a favour of bim, that he 


Would pleaſe to leave him one of his ſons at home, to be a 


comfort to him in his old age. One, replied Darius, will not 
be ſufficient for you; 1 will leave you all the three: And immedi- 
ately he cauſed them all to be put to death. 


(J) Herod. l, iv, e. $4. Senec. de Ira, e. xvi. 


* Nerva Czſar res ohm diſſociab les mijcuit, principatum & lidertatem. | 
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( % When the army had. paſſed: the Danube upon a bridge of 


boats, the king was for having: the bridge broke down, that 


bis army might not be weakened by leaving ſo confiderable a 
detachment of bis troops, as were neceſſary to guard it. But 
one of his officers repreſented to him, that it might be proper 
to keep that, as a neceſſary reſource, in caſe the war with the 
Scythians ſhould prove unfortunate. The king gave into this 
opinion, and committed the guarding of the bridge to the 
care of the Ionians, who built it; giving them leave at the 


ſame time to go back to their own country, if be did not re- 


turn in the ſpace of two months: He then proceeded. on his 
march to Scythia. | l 
| (4). As ſoon the Scythians were informed that Darius was 
marching againſt them, they immediately entered into con- 
ſultation upon the meaſures neceſſary. to be taken. They were 


\ 


very ſenſible, that they were not in a condition to reſiſt. fo 


formidable an enemy alone. 'They applied therefore to all the 


neighbouring people, and deſired their aſſiſtance, alledging, 
that the danger was general, and concerned them all, and that 
it was their common intereſt to oppoſe an enemy, whole views 
of conqueſt were not confined to one nation. S'me returned 
favourable anſwers.to their demands ; others abſdlutely refuſed 
to enter into a war, which they ſaid, did not regard them ; but 
they had ſoon reaſon to repent their refuſal. 1 

(:) One wiſe precaution taken by the Scythians, was to ſe- 
cure their wives and children, by ſending them in carriages to 


the moſt northern parts of the country; and with them like- 


wife they ſent all their herds and flocks, reſerving nothing to 
themſelves but what was neceſſary for the ſupport of their army. 
Another precaution of theirs was to fill up all their wells, and 
ſtop up their ſprings, and to conſume all the forage n thoſe 
parts through which the Perſian army was to paſs. This done, 


they marched in conjunction with their allies, againſt the ene- 
my, not with the view of giving him battle, for they were 


determined to avoid that, but to draw him into ſuch places, as 
ſuited bet their intereſt, Whenever the Perfians ſeemed dif. 
poſed to attack them, they ſtill retired farther up into the 
country; and thereby drew them on from place to place, into 


the terrritories of thoſe nations that had re fuſed to enter into 
alliance with them, by which means their lands became a prey 
to the two armies of the Perſians and Scythians. 


(4) Darius, weary of theſe tedious and fatiguing purwits, 
fent an herald to the king of the Scythians, whoſe name was In- 
; R 6 dathyrſus, 


Ce Herod, I. jv. 6. 99, 10. (95) ibid. & 503, 218; 119. (i) bie. 


e. 120, 128. (I) Ibid. c. 146, 127. 
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dathyrſus, with this bars. f in his name: . Prince of the 


* Scythians, wherefore doſt thou continually fly before me? 
„% Why doſt thou not ſtop ſomewhere or other, either to give 
4 me battle, if thou believeſt thyſelf able to encounter me, 
« or, if thou thinkeſt thyſelf too weak, to acknowledge thy 
% maſter, by preſenting him with earth and water ?*? The Scy- 
_ thians were au-high-ſpirited people, extremely jealous of their 


liberty, and profeſſed enemies to all ſlavery. . tndathyrſus ſent 


Darius the following anſwer : © If I fly before thee, prince of 
<< the Perſians, it is not becauſe I fear thee : What I do now, 
«© js no more than what Iam uſed to do in time ofpeate. We 
% Scythians have neither cities nor lands to defend: If thou 
<< haſt a mind to force us to come to an engagement, come and 
attack the tombs of our fathers, and thou ſhalt. ind what 
* manner of men we are. As to the title of maſter, which 
* thou aſſumeſt, keep it for other nations than the Scythians, 
< For my part, I acknowledge no other maſter than he great 
jupiter, one of my own. anceftors, and the goddeſs Veſta.” 
() The farther Darius advanced into the country, the greater 
hardſhips his army was expoſed to. Juſt when it was reduced 
to the laſt extremity, there came an herald to Darius from the 
Scythian prince, with a bird, a mouſe, a frog, and five arrows, 
for a preſent. The king defired to know the meaning of thoſe 
gifts. The meſſenger anſwered, that his orders were only to 
deliver them, and nothing more; and that it was left to the 
Perſian king to find out the meaning. Darius concluded at 
firſt, that the Scythians thereby conſented to deliver up the 
earth and water to him, which were repreſented by a mouſe 
and a frog; as alſo their cavalry, whoſe ſwiftneſs was repre- 
ſented by the bird; together with their own perſons and arms, 
ſignified by the arrows. But Gobrias, one of the ſeven lords, 
that had depoſed the Magian impoſtor, expounded the enigma. 
in the following manner: ** Know,” ſays he to the Perſians, 
„% that unleſs you can fly away in the air like birds, or hide 
„ yourſelves. in the earth like mice, or ſwim in the water like 


« frogs, you ſhall in no wiſe: be able ta avoid the arrows of 


the Scythians . | | | 

(n) And indeed, the whole Perſtan army, marching in a vaſt, 
uncultivated, and barren country, in which there was no wa- 
ter, it was. reduced to ſo deplorabie a-condition, that they had 
nothing before their eyes but inevitable ruin: Nor. was Darius 


himſelf exempt from the common danger. He owed his pre- 


ſervation to.a camel, which was loaded: with: water, and an 
Es | lowed, 


( Suabo, 1, vii. Po 305 · & 
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lowed him with. great. difficulty through, that wild and -defart 
country. The king afterwards did not forget his benefaQtor : 
To reward him for the ſervice he had done him, and the 
fatigues he had undergone, on his return into Aſia, he ſeitled 


a certain diftrit of his own upon him for his peculiar uſe and 


ſubſiſtence, ſon which reaſon. the place was called Gangamele, 
that is, in the Perſian tongue, the camel s habitation. It was 
near this ſame place that Darius Codomannus received a ſecond. 
overthrow by Alexander the Great. | 

(a) Darius deliberated no longer, finding himſelf under an 
abſolute neceſſity of quitting his imprudent enterprize. He 
began then to think in earneſt upon returning home ;: and ſaw 
bat too plainly, that there was no time to be loſt. Therefore 
as ſoon as night came, the Perſians, to deceive the enemy, 
lighted a great number of fires, as uſual z and leaving the old 
men and the ſick behind them in the camp, together with all 


their aſſes, which made a ſufficient noiſe, they marched away, 


faſt as they could, in order to reach the Danube. The Scy- 
TS did not perceive they were gone, till the next morning; 
whereupon they immediately. ſent a confiderable detachment 
as quick as poſſible to the. Danube: This . detachment bein 
perfectly well acquainted with the roads of the country, arrive 
at the bridge a great while hefore the Perſians. The Scythiang 


had ſent expreſſes. beforehand. to perſuade the fonians to break 
the bridge, and to return to their own. country; and the latter 


had promiſed to do it, but. without deſign to execute their 
promiſe. The Scythians now preſſed them to it mare. eameſtly, 
and repreſented to them, that the time preſcribed by Darius 
for ſtaying there was elapſed ;. that they were at. liberty to re- 
turn home without either violating their word or their duty; 
that they. now had it in their power to throw off for ever the 
yoke of their ſubjection, and make themſelves a happy and 
free people; and that the Scythians would render Darius in- 
capable of forming any more enterprizes againſt any of hig 
neighbours. 11 e | | 
- The lonians entered into conſultation upon the affair. Mil- 
tiades, an Athenian. who was prince, or, as the Greeks call 
It, tyrant of Cherſoneſus of Thrace at the mouth of the Hel» 
leſpont, was ane. of: thoſe that had accompanied Darius, and 
furniſhed him with, ſhips for his enterprize. Having * the 
Publick. intereſt more at. heart than his private advantage, he 
was of opinion, that, they ſhould comply with the requeſt of 
the Scythians, and- embrace fo favourable an opportunity of 
| recovering 
; (2) Herod, I. iv. c. 134, 140. 
*. Amicior omnium lihertati quam ſua dominationi fuit, Corn. Nep. 
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© - recovering the liberty of Tonia: All the other commanders 


ave into his ſentiments; except Hyſtizus, the tyrant of Mi- 
etos, When it came to his turn to ſpeak, he repreſented to 
the [onian generals, that their fortune was linked with that of 


Darius; that it was under that prince's protection, each of 


them was maſter in his own city; and if the power of the Per- 
fians ſhould ſink, or deekne, the cities of Ionia would not fail 
to depoſe their tyrants, and recover their freedom. All the 


other chiefs gave into his opinion; and, as is uſual in moſt 


, Caſes, the conſideration of: private intereſt prevailed over the 
ublick good: The refolution they came to was to wait for 
arius: But, in order to deceive the Seythians, and hinder 
them from undertaking any thing, they declared to them, they 
had reſolved to retire, purſuant to their requeſt; and, the bet- 
ter to carry on the fraud, they actually began to break one end 
of the bridge, exhorting the Sey thians at the ſame time to do 
their part, to return 2 to meet the eommon enemy, 
to attack and defeat them. The Scythians being too credu- 
lous, retired, and were deceived a ſecond time. 
te] They miſſed Darius, who had taken a different rout 
from that in which they expected to come up with him. He 
arrived by night at the bridge over the Danabe, and finding 
it broke down, he no longer doubted: but the Tonians were 

| ones and that conſequently he ſhould be ruined, He made 

8 


people call out with a loud voice for Hyſtizeus, the Mile- 


tian, who at laſt anſwered, and put the king out of his anxi- 
ety. They entirely repaired the bridge; ſo that Darius repaſſed 
the Danube, and came back into Thrace. There he left Mega- 
byſus, one of his chief generals, with part of his army, to 
campleat the conqueſt of that country, and entirely reduce it 
to his obedience. After which he repaſſed the Roſphorus with 

. the reſt of his troops, and went to Sardis, where he ſpent the 
winter and the preateſt part of the year following, in order to 
vefreſn his army, which had ſuffered extremely in that ill - con- 
certed and er Awe expedition, | 
(p) Megabyfus continued ſome time in 'Thrace ; whoſe in- 
habitants, according to Herodotus, would have been invinci- 
dle, had they had the diſcretion to unite their forces, and to 
cChuſe one chief commander: Some of them had very parti- 
cular cuſtoms. In one of their diftrifts, when a child came 
into the world, all the relations expreſſed great ſorrow and 
affliction, bitterly weeping at the proſpect of miſery the new- 
born infant had to experience. As, on the other-hand, when any 
perſon died, all their kindred rejoiced, becauſe they looked upon 

. | : the 


(e) Herod, hiv, c. 141; 144. Te) Ibid. I. v. e. 2. 
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- the deceaſed perſon, as happy only from that moment, wherein 


he was delivered for ever from the troubles and: calamities of 
this life. In another diſtrict, where polygamy was in faſhion, 
when a huſband died, it was a great diſpute among his wives, 
which of them was the beſt beloved. She, in whoſe favour 


the conteſt was decided, had the privilege of being ſacrificed 


by her neareſt relation upon the tomb of her huſband, and of 


being buried with him; whilſt all the other wives envied her 


happineſs, and thought themſelves in ſome ſort diſhonoured. 
() Darius, on his return to Sardis after his unhappy expe- 
dition againſt the Scythians, having learnt for certain, that he 
owed both his own fafety and that of his whole army to Hy- 
ſliæus, who had perſuaded the Ionians not to, deſtroy the bridge 
on the Danube, ſent for that prince to his court, and defired; 
him freely to aſk any favour, in recompenſe of his ſervice. 
Hyſtiæus hereupon defired- the king to give him Mircina of 
Edonia, a territory upon the river Strymon in Thrace; toge- 
ther with the liberty of building a city there. His requeſt was 
readily granted”; whereupon he returned to Miletos, where he 
cauſed a. fleet of ſhips to be equipped, and then ſet out for 
Thrace, Having taken poſſe ſſion of the territory granted him, 


he immediately ſet about the execution of his project in build- 


ing a city. | Jags Z | 

(r) Megabyſus, who was then governor of Thrace for Da- 
rius, immediately perceived how prejudicial that undertaking 
would be to the Uag's affairs in thoſe quarters. He conſider- 
ed, that this new city ſtood upon a navigable river; that the 


country round about it abounded in timber fit for building of 
ſhips ; that-it was inhabited by different nations, both Greeks 


and Barbarians, that might furniſh great numbers of men for 

land and, ſea-ſervice; that, if once thoſe people were under 
the management of a prince ſo ſkilful and-enterprizing as Hy- 
ſtiæus, they might become ſo powerful both by ſea and land, 
that it would be no longer poſſible for the king to keep them in 
ſubjection; eſpecially conſidering, that they had a great many 


gold and ſilver mines in that country, which would enable 


them to carry on any projects or enterprizes. At his return to 
Sardis, he repreſented all theſe ae, to the king, who was 
convinced by his reaſons, and therefore ſent 28 to 
come to him at Sardis, pretending to have ſome great defigns. 
in view, wherein he wanted the aſſiſtance of his counſel. 
When he had brought him to his court by this means, he car- 
ried him to Suſa, making him believe, that he ſet an extraor- 
dinary value upon a friend of his fidelity and underſtanding; 

4 two- 

() Herod, I. v. c. x1, 23. (.] Ibid, e. 23, 25. 
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two qualifications that rendered him ſo very dear to him, and 
of which he had given ſuch. memorable proofs in the Scythian 
expedition; and giving him to underſtand at the ſame time, 


that he ſhould be able to find ſomething for him in Perſia, 


which would make him ample amends for all that he could 
leave behind him. Hyſtiæus, pleaſed with ſo honourable a 
diſtinction, and finding himſelf likewiſe under a neceſſity of 
;omplying, accompanied Darius to Suſa, and left-Ariſtagoras 
to govern at Miletos in his room. _ 5 5 

(s) While Megabyſus was ſtill in Thrace, he ſent ſeveral 
Perſian noblemen to Amintas, king of Macedonia, te require 
him to give earth and water to Darius his maſter : This was 
the uſual form of one prince's ſubmitting to another: Amintas 
readily complied with that requeſt, and paid all imaginable 
| honours to the envoys. At an entertainment, which he made 
for them, they defired at the latter end of it, that the ladies 
might be brought in, which was a thing contrary to the cuſ- 
tom of the country: However, the king would not venture to 
reſuſe them. The Perſian noblemen being heated with wine, 
and thinking they might uſe the ſame freedom as in their own 
country, did not obſerve a due decorum towards thoſe princeſſes. 
The king's ſon, whoſe name was Alexander, could not fre his 
mother and ſiſters treated in ſuch a manner, without great re- 


ſentment and indignation. Wherefore, upon ſome pretence or 
other, he contrived to ſend the ladies out of the room, as if 


they were to e ee preſently; and had the precaution 
to get the king, his father, alſo out of the company. In this 
interval he cauſed. ſome young men to be dreſt like women, 
and to be armed with. poignards under their garments... Theſe 

etended ladies came into the room inſtead of the others; and 
when the Perſians began to treat them, as they had before 
treated the princeſſes, they drew out their poignards, "fell vio- 
leatly upon them, and killed, not only the noblemen, but 
every one of. their attendants. The news of this laughter ſoon 
reached Suſa; and the king appointed commiſſioners ,t& take 
cognizance of. the matter : But Alexander, by the power of 
bribes and preſents, ſtifled the affair, ſo that nothing came of it. 


t.) The Scythians, to be revenged of Darius for invading 


their country, paſſed the Danube, and ravaged all that part of: 
'Thrace,. that bad ſubmitted to the Perſians, as far as the Hel- 
leſpont. Miltiades, to avoid their fury, abandoned the Cher- 
ſoneſus: But after the enemy retired, he returned thither 
again, and was reſtored to the ſame power. he had before over 

the inhabitants of the country. 


(5) Herod, I. v. c. 17, 21. (t) Ibid, I. vi, c. 40. * 
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S Sr. v. Daxivs's conqueſt of IN DIA. 


(x) FA BOUT the ſame time, which was in the 13th year 
of Darius's reign, this prince having an ambition to 


extend his dominion eaſtwards, firſt reſolved, in order to fa! 


cilitate his conqueſts, to get a proper knowledge of the coun- 
try. (w) To this end, he cauſed a fleet to be built and fitted 
out at Caſpatyra, a cĩty upon the Indus, and did the ſame at 
ſeveral other places on the ſame river. as far as the frontiers of 
* Scythia., The command of this fleet was given to + Scylax, 
a Grecian of Caryandia, a town of Caria, who was perfectly 


well verſed in maritime affairs. His orders were to fail down 
that river, and get all the knowledge he poſſibly could of the 


country on both ſides, quite down to the mouth of the river; 
to paſs from thence into the ſouthern ocean, and to ſteer his 
courſe afterwards to the weſt, and ſo return back that way to 
Perſia, Scylax, having exactly obſerved ' his inſtructions, and 
ſailed quite down the river Indus, entered the Red-ſea by the 
ſtreights of Babelmandel ; and after a voyage of thirty months 
from the time of his ſetting out from Caſpatyra, he arrived in 
Egypt at the ſame port (x), from whence Nechao, king of 
Egypt, had formerly ſent the Phœnicians, who were in his 
ſervice, with orders to ſail round the coaſts of Africa. Very 
probably, this was the ſame port where now ſtands the town of 


Suez, at the farther end of the Red-ſea. From thence Scylax 


returned to Suſa, where he gave Darius an account of all his 
diſcoveries. Darius afterwards entered India with an army, 
and ſubjected all that vaſt country. The reader will naturally 


expect to be informed of the particulars of fo important a war. 
But (5) Herodotus ſays not one word about it: He only tells 


us, that India made the twentieth province, or government, 
of the Perſian empire, and that the annual revenue of it was 


worth three hundred and ſixty talents of gold to Darius, which 
amount to near eleven millions of livres of French money, 
ſomething leſs than five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 


(s) A. M. 3496. Ant. J. ©; 508. (wo) Herod, I. ir. c. 44. 2 (#) 

Ibid. c. 42. (y) Lib. iii. c. 94. ee 27 ee ad * 
* He means the Aftatick S thia. be the perſon ſpoken o in bi + cs. 
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Sn. VI. The revolt of the os aw wc: 


I=) 7 ARIU'S, after his return to Suſa from his. Scythian 


4 expedition, had given, his brother Artaphernes the 

government of Sardis, and made Otanes commander in Thrace, 

and the adjacent countries along the ſea-coafſt, in the room of 

T 1 5 

(a) From a ſmall ſpark, kindled by a ſedition at Naxus, a 
reat flame arofe, which gave occaſion to a conſiderable war, 

Naxus was the moſt important iſland. of the Cyclades in the 
gæan ſea, now called the Archipelago. In. this ſedition the 


principal inhabitants having been overpowered by the popu- 


lace, who were the greater number, many of the richeſt fami- 
lies were baniſhed out of the iſland. Hereupon they fled to 
Miletos, and addreſſed themſelves to Ariſtagoras, imploring 
him to reinſtate them in their own city. He was at that time 
governor of that city, as lieutenant to Hyſtizus, to whom he 
was both nephew and ſon-in-law, and whom Darius had car- 
ried along with. kim to Suſa. Ariſtagoras promiſed to give 
theſe exiles they aſſiſtance they deſired... ets 

But, not being powerful enough. himſelf to execute what he 
had. promiſed,. he went to Sardis, and gcommunicated the affair 
to Artaphernes. He- repreſented to him, that this was. a very 
favourable, opportunity for reducing. Naxus under the power of 
Darius; that if he were once maſter of that iſland, all. the reſt 
of the Cyclades would fall of themſelyes: into his bands, one 
after another; that in conſequence the iſle of Eubœa, (now 


egropont) which, was as large as Cyprus, and lay very near 


It, would be eaſily conquered, which Would give the king a 


free paſſage into Greege,/ and the means of ſubjeRing all that 
Leine le and, in ſhort, that an hundred ſhips would be ſuf- 


ficient for the effectual execution of this enterprize: Artapher- 
nes was ſo pleaſed with the project, that . of one hundred 
veſlels, which Ariſtagoras required, he promiſed. him two bun- 
dred, in caſe, he obtained the king's conſent to the expedition. 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with which he 
was flattered, very readily, approved the enterprize, though at 


the bottom it was founded only in injuſtice, and a boundleſs 
diouſneſs on the part of Ariſtago- 


ambition; as alſo upon | 
mas and Artaphernes. No confideration gave him a moment's 


pauſe. The moſt injurious project is formed and accepted 


without the leaſt reluctance or ſcruple: Motives of advantage 
and convenience ſolely determine. The iſle lies convenient = 
- the 


©, 28, 34. 
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the Perſians: This is conceived a ſufficient title, and a war- 
rantable ground to reduce it by force of arms. And indeed, 
moſt of the other expeditions of this prince had no better 
principle. : | 5 

As ſoon as Artaphernes had obtained the king's conſent to 
this project, he made the neceſſary preparations for executing 
it, The better to conceal his defign, and to ſurprize the peo- 

ple of Naxus, he ſpread a report that his fleet was going to- 
wards the Helleſpont ; and the ſpring following he feat the 
number of ſhips he had promiſed to Miletos under the com- 
mand of Megabates, a Perſian nobleman of the royal family. 
of Archæmenes. But being directed in his commiſſion to obey 
the orders of Ariſtagoras, that haughty Perſian could not bear 
to be under the command of an Ionian, eſpecially one who 
treated him in a lofty and imperious manner. This pique oc- 
caſioned a breach between the two generals, which roſe ſo 
high, that Megabates? to be reven of of Ariſtagoras, gave the 
Naxians ſecret intelligence of the N formed againſt them. 
Upon which intelligence they made ſuch preparations for their 
defence, that the Perſians, after having ſpent ſour months in 


he beſieging the capital of the iſland,” and conſumed all their pro- 
fair viſions, were obliged to re tire. | 
ery () This projet having thus miſcarried, Megabates, threw 

r of all the blame upon Ariſtagoras, and entirely ruined his credit 
reſt with Artaphernes. The Tonian foreſaw, that this accident * 
one would be attended, not only with the loſs. of his government, 
ou but with his utter ruin. Fhe deſperate ſituation he was in made 
ear him think of revolting from the king, as the only expedient, 
g a whereby he could poſſibly ſave himſelf. No ſooner had he 
hat . formed this defign, but a meſſenger came to him from Hyſtia- 
ſuf⸗ us, who gave him the ſame counſel, Hyſtiæus, who had now 
ber- been ſome years at the Perſian court, being diſguſted with the 
red manners of that nation, and having an ardent deſire to return 


to his own country, thought this the moſt likely means of 
bringing it about, and therefore gave Ariſtagoras that counſel, 
He flattered himſelf, that in caſe any troubles aroſe in Ionia, 
he could prevail with Darius to ſend him thither to appeaſe 
them: And in effect the thing happened according to his opi- 
nion. As foon as Ariſtagoras found his deſign ſeconded by the 
orders of Hyſtiæus, he imparted them to the principal perſons - 
of Ionia, whom he found extremely well diſpoſed to enter into 
his views, He therefore deliberated no longer, but being de-- 
termined to revolt, applied himſelf wholly in making prepa- 
the rations for it, | | | 5 
55 | | The 


| (4) Herod, I. v. © 35, 36. 
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() The people of Tyre, having been reduced to ſlavery, 
when their City was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, had groaned 
under that oppreſſion for the ſpace of ſeventy years. But after 
the expiration of that term, they were reſtored, according to 
Iſaiah's prophecy *, to the poſſeſſion of their ancient privi. 
leges, with the liberty of having a king of their own; which 


liberty they enjoyed till the time of Alexander the Great. It 


feems probable, that this favour was granted them by Darius, 


in conſideration of the ſervices he expected to receive from 


that city, (which was ſo powerful by ſea) in reducing the loni- 
ans to their ancient ſubjection. This was in the 19th year of 
Darius's reign. 5 | | | > Zan : 

(4) The next year, Ariſtagoras, in order to engage the 
Tonians to adhere the more cloſely to him, re-inſtated them in 


their |.berty, and in all their former privileges. He began with 


Miletos, where he diveſted himfelf of his power, and reſigned. 
It into the hands of the people. He chen made a journey 
through all Tonia, where, by his example, his credit, and per- 
haps by the fear that they would be forced to it whether they 
would or no, he prevailed upon all the other tyrants to do the 
fame in every city. They complied the more readily with it, 
as the Perſian power, fince the check it received in Scythia, 
was the leſs able to protect them againſt the Tonians, who were 
naturally fond of liberty and a ſtate of independency, and pro- 


feſſed enemies to all tyranny. Having united them all in this 


manner in one common league, of which he himſelf was de- 
clared the head, he ſet up the ſtandard of rebellion againſt the 


king, and made great preparations by ſea and land for ſup- 


porting a war againſt him. 


(e) To enable himſelf to carry on the war with more vigour, | 
Ariſtagoras went in the beginning of the year following to 
Lacedzmon, in order to bring that city into his intereſts, and, 
engage it to furniſh him with ſuccours. Cleomenes was at this 


time king of Sparta. He was the ſon of Anaxandrides by a 
fecond wife, whom the Ephori had obliged him to marry, be- 
cauſe, he had no iſſue by the firſt. He had by her three ſons 
beſides Cleomenes, namely, Dorizus, Leonidas, and Cleom- 
brotus, the two laſt of which aſcended the throne of Lacedz- 
mon in their turns. Ariſtagoras then addreſſed himſelf to Cleo- 


menes, and the time and place for an interview between them 


being agreed on, he waited. upon him, and repreſented to arm 
| V | ys that 


| : fc) A. M. 3502. Ant. J. c. 502. . (d) Her, I. v. c. 37. 38. 


(e) Ibid. c. 38, 41, 49, 51. | | 
And it Pall come to paſs after the | viße Tyre, and foe ſpall turn to ber birty 
end of ſeventy years, that 2 144 will 185 Iii. 17. | 
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that the Ionians and Lacedzmonians were countrymen.; that 


| Sparta being the moſt powerful city of Greece, it would be for 


her honour to concur with him in the deſign he had formed of 
reſtoring the Ionians to their liberty; that the Perſians, their 
common enemy, were not a warlike people, but exceeding rich 


and wealthy, and conſequently would become an eaſy prey to | 


the Lacedæmonians; that, conſidering the preſent ſpirit and 
diſpoſition of the Ionians, it would not be difficult for them to 
carry their victorious arms even to Suſa, the metropolis of the 
Perſian empire, and the place of the king's reſidence: He 
ſhewed him, at the ſame time, a deſcription of all the natiofis 
and towns through which they were to paſs, engraven upon a 
little plate of braſs which he had brought along with bim. 
Cleomenes deſired three days time to conſider of his propoſals. 
That term being expired, he aſked the Ionian how far it was 
from the Ionian fea to Suſa, and how much time it required to 

o from the one place to the other. Ariſtagoras, without con- 
Hering the effect his anſwer was likely to have with Cleo- 
menes, told him, that from Ionia to Suſa was about three 
months“ journey. Cleomenes was ſo amazed at this propoſal, 
that he immediately ordered him ta depart from Sparta before 
ſun-ſet. Ariſtagoras nevertheleſs followed him home to his 
houſe, and endeavoured to win him by arguments of another 
ſort, that is, by preſents. The firſt ſum he offered him was 
only ten talents, which were equivalent to thirty thouſand livres 
French money: That being refuſed, he ſtill roſe in his offers, 
till at laſt he propoſed to give him fifteen talents. Gorgo, a 


daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or nine years of age, whom 


her father had nat ordered to quit the room, as apprehending 
nothing from ſo young a child, hearing the propoſals that were 


made to her father, cried out: Fly, father, fly, ibis fliranger 


will corrupt you. Cleomenes laughed, but yet obſerved the 
SUITS admonition, and aQually retired : Ariftagoras left 
8 | | x * . 
(J) From hence he proceeded to Athens, where he found 


a more favourable receprion. He had the good fortune to ar- 


rive there at a time, when the Athenians were extremely well 
| a diſpoſed 
(J) Herod, 1. v. e. 55, 96, 97. „ 
Acecrding to Herodotus s computa- | So that by e, 150 fadia per day. 
tion, *ubo reckons the paraſanga a Per | which make ſeven leagues and an half, 
fan meaſure, to contain 30 fladia, it is | -our meaſure, it is ninety days journey 
From Sardis to Suſa 450 paraſangas, | from Sardis to Suſa. If they ſet out 
or 13500 flati:, which make 675 of | from Epbeſus, it would require about 
our leagues; ( for wwe generally reckon four days more; for Epbeſus is 540 
20 ſtadia to one of our common Leagues.) | ftadia from Sardis, 


ere OE Fur 
diſpoſed to hearken to any propoſals that could be made to 
them againſt the Perſians, with whom they were highly of- 


fended on the following occaſion, Hippias, the“ ſon of Pi- 


ſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, about ten years before the time we 


+ are ſpeaking of, having been baniſhed, after having tried in 


vain abundance of methods for his re-eſtabliſhment, at laſt 
went to Sardis, and made his application to Artaphernes. He 
inſinuated himſelf ſo far into the good opinion of that gover- 


nor, that he gave a favourable ear to all he ſaid, to the diſad- 


vantage of the Athenians, and became extremely prejudiced 
againſt them. The Athenians, having intelligence of this, 
ſent an ambaſſador to Sardis, and deſired of Artaphernes, not 


to pive ear to what any of their outlaws ſhould inſinuate to 


their diſadvantage. The anſwer of Artaphernes to this meſ- 
ſage was, that if they deſired to live in peace, they muſt recal 
Hippias. When this haughty anſwer was brought back to the 
Athenians, the whole city were violently enraged againſt the 
Perfians. Ariftagoras, coming thither juſt at this junRure, 
eaſily obtained all he defired. Herodotus remarks on this oc- 
caſion, how much eaſier it is to impoſe upon a multitude, than 
a ſingle perſon: And fo Ariſtagoras found it; for he 
prevailed with thirty thouſand Athenians to come to a reſolu- 
tion, into which he could not perſuade Cleomenes alone, 
They engaged immediately to furniſh twenty ſhips to aſſiſt him 
in his deſign : And it may be truly ſaid, that this little fleet 
was the original ſource of all the calamities, in which both the 
Perſians and Grecians were afterwards involved. | 
(g) In'the zd year of this war, the Tonians, having collected 
all their forces together, with the twenty veſſels furniſhed by 
the city of Athens, and five more from Eretria, in the iſland 
of Eubcea, they ſet ſail for Epheſus, where leaving their ſhips, 
they marched by land to the city of Sardis: And finding the 
place in a defenceleſs condition, they ſoon made themſelves 
maſters of it; but the citadel, into which Artaphernes retired, 
they were not able to force. As moſt of the houſes of this 
city were built with reeds, and conſequently were very com- 
buſtible, an Ionian ſoldier ſet fire to one houſe, the flames of 
which ſpreading and communicating itſelf to the reſt, reduced 
the whole city to aſhes. Upon this accident the Perſians and 
Lydians, aſſembling their forces together for their defence, 
the Ionians judged it was time for them to think of retreating ; 
and accordingly they marched back with all poſſible diligence, 
in order to reimbark at Epheſus: But the Perſians 9 
Ws 8 there 
(e) Herod, I. v. c. 99, 103. | 
® This fact bas been before treated at large in this volume. 
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to there almoſt as ſoon as they, attacked them vigorouſly, and 
of. dehroyed a great number-of their men. The Athenians, after 
Pt- the return of their ſhips, would never engage any more in this. 
we war, notwithſtanding all the inſtances and ſolicitations of 
8. Ariſtagoras. | | 14. 0 
laſt Darius being informed of the burning of Sardis, and 


che part the Athemans took in that affair, he reſolved from 
(hat very time to make war upon Greece: And that he might 


ad. never forget his reſolution, he commanded one of his officers 
ced to cry but to him with a loud voice every night, when he was 
5 at ſupper: Sir, remember the Athenians. In the burning of 
not Sardis it happened, that the temple of Cybele, the godd of 
. mat country, was conſumed with the reſt of the city. This 
el. accident ſerved afterwards as a pretence to the Perſians to burn 
cal all the temples they found in Greece: To which they were 
the likewiſe induced by a motive of religion, which I have ex- 
che plained before. ena . 
uh (i) As Ariſtagoras, the head and manager of this revolt, 
_— was Hyſtizus's lieutenant at Miletos, Darius ſuſpected that 
_ the latter might probably be the contriver of the whole con- 
he ſpiracy : For which reaſon he entered into a free conference with 
Ju- him upon the ſubject, and acquainted him with his thoughts, 
wie and the juſt grounds he had for his ſuſpicions. Hyflizus, who 
oy was a crafty courtier, and an expert maſter in the art of diſſem- 
cet bling, appeared extremely ſarprized and afflicted ; and ſpeak · 
the ing in a tone that at once expreſſed both 'forrow and indig- 
3 nation, thus endeavoured to purge himſelf to the king: Is 
ted „it poſſible then for your majeſty to have entertained ſo in- 
by « jurious a ſuſpicion of the moſt faithful and moſt affectionate 
and of your ſervants? I concerned in a rebellion againſt you! 
Ps, Alas! What is there in the world that could tempt me to it? 
am „Do] want any thing here? Am I not already raiſed to one 
wry * of the higheſt ſtations in your court? And beſides the honour 
11 „ have of aſſiſting at your councils, do I not daily receive 
1 new proofs of your bounty, by the numberleſs favours you 
oe * heap upon me?“ After this he inſinuated, that the revolt in 
4 Ionia proceeded from his abſence and diſtance from the country; 
85 F that they had waited for that opportunity to rebel; that if he 
85 had ſtaid at Miletos, the conſpitacy would never have been 
TA formed; that the ſureſt way to reſtore the king's affairs in that 
85 province would be to ſend him thither ; that he promiſed him, 
RY on the forfeiture of his head, to deliver Ariſtagoras into his 


hands; and engaged, beſides all this, to make the large iſlan : 
| 0 
() Herod, I. v. c. 105. (i) Ibid. c. 105, 107. 
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nor do they eaſily undeceive themſelves. Darius, impoſed upon 
by the air of ſincerity, with which Hyſtizus ſpoke on this oc- 
caſion, believed him on his own word, and gave him leave to 


return to lonia, on condition he came back to the Perſian court 


as ſoon as he had executed what he promiſed. 


(] The revolters in the mean time, though deſerted by the 
Athenians, and notwithſtanding the conſiderable check they 


received in Ionia, did not loſe courage, but till puſhed on 


int with reſolution. Their fleet ſet ſail towards the 


their po 
_ Helleſpont, and the Propontis, and reduced Byzantium, with 


the major part of the other Grecian cities, in that quarter, 


After which, as they were returning back again, they obliged 


the Carians to. join with them in this war, as alſo the people 


of Cyprus. The Perſian generals, having divided their forces 


among | 
rebels, and defeated them in ſeveral encounters, in one of 


themſelves, marched three different ways againſt the 


which Ariſtagoras was ſlain. | 
(„) When Hyſtiæus came to Sardis, his intriguing temper 


formed a plot againſt the government, into which he drew 


a great number of Perſians. But, perceiving by ſome diſ- 


_ courſe he had with Artaphernes, that the part he had had in the 


revolt of Ionia was not unknown to that governor, he thought 
it not ſafe for him to ſtay any longer at Sardis, and retired ſe- 
cretly the night. following to the ifle of Chios ; from thence 
he ſent a truſty meſſenger to Sardis, with letters for ſuch of 
the Perſians as he had gained to his party. This meſſenger 
betrayed him, and delivered his letters to Artaphernes, by 
which means the plot was diſcovered, all his accomplices put to 
death, and his project utterly defeated: But ſtill imagining, that 


he could bring about ſome enterprize of importance, if he 
were once at the head of the Ionian league, he made ſeveral 


attempts to get into Miletos, and to be admitted into the con- 
federacy by the citizens: But none of his endeavours ſucceed- 
ed, and he was obliged to return to Chios. 


() There, being aſked why he had fo ſtrongly urged Ariſ- 


tagoras to revolt, and by that means involved Ionia in ſuch &- 
Jamities, he made anſwer, that it was becauſe the Kiog | 


41 „ 3 


„(e, Herod, I. v. c. 103, 104, 108, 122, 


(#) Ibid. c. 3 


of Sardinia · tributary to him. The beſt princes are often too 
credulous; and when they have once taken a ſubje& into their 
confidence, it is with difficulty they withdraw it from him; 


(1) Ibid, I. vi. 15 : 


% This ifland is very remote from an error that bas crept into the text f 


Her odotus. 


| Tonia, and could bave no relation to it. 


J am therefore apt to believe, it muſs be 
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reſolved to tranſport the Ionians into Phœnicia, and to plant 
the Pheenicians in Tonia. But all this was a mere ſtory and 
fiction of his own inventing, Darius having never conceived 
any ſuch deſign. The artifice however ſerved his purpoſe ex- 
tremely well, not only for juſtifying him to the Ionians, but 
alſo for engaging them to proſecute the war with vigour. For, 
being alarmed at the thoughts of this tranſmigration, they 
came to a firm reſolution to defend themſelves againſt the Per- 
ſians to the laſt 5 5 | * 

(2) Artaphernes and Otanes, with the reſt of the Perſian 
generals, finding that Miletos was the center of the Tonian 
confederacy, they reſolved 'to march thither with- all their 
forces; concluding, that if they could carry that city, all the 
reſt would ſubmit of courſe. The lonians, having intelligence 
of their defign, determined in a general aſſembly to ſend no 
army into the field, bat to fortify Miletos, and to furniſh it 
as well as poſſible with proviſions, and all things neceſſary for 
enduring a fiege : And to unite all their forces to engage the 
Perſians at fea, their dexterity in maritime affairs induced 
them to believe that they ſhould have the advantage in a naval 
battle. The place of their rendezyous was Lada, a ſmall 
iſle oor — Miletos, where they aſſembled a fleet of three 
Hundred and fifty-three veſſels. At the ſight of this fleet, the 
Perfians, though ſtronger by one half with reſpect to the num- 
ber of their ſhips, were afraid to hazard a battle, till by their 
emiſſaries they had ſecretly debauched the greateſt part of the 
confederates, and engaged them to deſert: So that when the 
two fleets came to blows, the ſhips of Samos, of Leſbos, and ſe- 
yeral other places, failed off, and returned to their own coun-. 
try, and the remaining fleet of the confederates did not confiſt 
of above an hundred veſſels, which were all quickly over- 
powered by numbers, and almoſt entirely deſtroyed. After 
this, the city of Miletos was beſieged, and became a prey to 
the conquerors, who utterly deftroyed it. This happened ſix 
years after Ariſtagoras's revolt. All the other cities, as well 
on the continent as on the ſea - coaſt and in the iſles, returned 


to their duty ſoon after, either voluntarily or by force. Thoſe 


perſons that ſtood out were treated as they had been threatened 
beforehand. The handſomeſt of the young men were choſen 
to ſerve in the a palace; and the young women were all 
ſent into Perſia; the cities and temples were reduced to aſhes. 
Theſe were the effects of the revolt, into which the people were 


drawn by the ambitious views of Ariſtagoras and Hyſtiæus. 
be teat J 5 8 | | 
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le) The aft of theſe two bad bis Thare in ih general caſa: 
mity: For that ſame year he was taken by the Perſians, and 


carried to Sardis, where Artaphernes cauſed him zo be imme - 


diately hanged, without conſulting Darius, leſt that prince's 


affection for Hyſtiæus ſhould incline him to pardon bim, and 
by that means a dangerous enemy ſhould be left alive, who 
might create the Perſians new troubles, It appeared by: the 
ſequel, that Artaphernes's conjeQure was wel grounded ; For. 
when Hyſtiæus e head was brought to Darius, he expreſſed 

reat diſſatis faction at the authors of his death, and cauſed 
the head to be honourably interred, as being the remains of a 
| Perſon to whom he had infinite obligations, the remembrance 
whereof was too deeply engraven on his mind, ever to be ef- 
Faced by the greatneſs of any crimes he had afterwards com- 
mitted. Bren was one of thoſe reſtleſs, bold, and enter- 
Prizing ſpirits, in hom many good qualities are joined with. 
ſtill greater vices; with whom all means are Jawfu)-and good, 
that ſeem to promote the end they have in view ; who look 
upon juſtice, probuy, and ſincerity, as mere empty names; 
who make no ſcruple to employ lying or fraud, treachery, or 
even perjury, when it is to ſerve their turn; and who .reckon 
it as nothing to ruin nations, or even their on country, if 
necefſary to their own elevation. His end was worthy his ſen- 
timents, and what is common enough to theſe irreligious po- 
Hticians, who ſacrifice every thing to their ambition, and ac- 
knowledge no other rule of their actions, and hardly any other 


* 


God, but their intereſt and fortune. 


Sr. VII. The expedition of Dag 1vs's armies agaiaf 
$6 EE, 0, EL LO 

þ ARIUS, in the twentyreighth year of his reign, 
69) havipg recalled all his Lane. ned? pr ſegt — 
nius the ſon af Gobryas, a young lord of an illuſtrious Perſian 
family, Who had lately married one of the king's. daughters, 
to command in chief throughout all the maritime parts of 


Aſia, with a particular order to invade Greece, and to revenge 


the burning of Sardis upon the Athenians and Eretrians. The 
— did not ſheẽC much wiſdom in this choice, by which he 
Pre fe 


| rred a young man, becauſe he was a favourite, to all his 
oldeſt and moſt experienced: s; eſpecially:.as ĩt was in fo 
difficult a war, the ſueceſs of which:he had very much at heart, 
and wherein the glory of his reign — 
BEL 5 5 
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His being ſon-in-law to the king was a quality indeed, that 
might augment his credit, but added nothing to his real meritg 
er Bis capacity as 2 gener l. wed tle 
. Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had marched 
with his land- forces after having paſſed through "Thrace, the 
whole country, terrified by his power; ſubmitted. But his 
fleet, attempting to double mount Athos (now called Capo 


Santo) in order to gain the coaſts of Macedonia, was attacked 


with ſo violent a ſtorm of wind, that upwards of three hun- 
dred ſhips, with above twenty thouſand men, periſhed in the 
ſea. His land- army met at the ſame time with no leſs fatal a 
blow. For, being encamped in a place of no ſecurity, the 
Thracians attacked the Perſian camp by night, made a great 
flaughter of the men, and wounded Mardenius himſelf, All 
this ill ſucceſs * him ſhortly after to return into Aſia, 
with grief and confuſion at his having miſcarried both by ſea 

and land in this expedition. e ee 
Darius, perceiving too late, that Mardanius's youth and ins 
experience had occaſioned the defeat of his troops, recalled 
him, and put two other en in his place, Datis, a Mede, 
and Artaphernes, ſon of his brother Artaphernes, Who had 
been governor of Sardis. The king's thoughts were earneſtly 
bent upon putting in execution the great deſign he had long 
had in his mind, which was, to attack Greece with all his 
forces, and particularly to take a ſignal vengeance of the peo- 
ple of Athens and Eretria, whoſe enterprize againſt Sardis was 
perpetually in his thoughts. Fb oats 
A. The flate of ATHENS. The characters of MILTIAS 1 8g 
| THEMISTOCLES, ard ARLSTIDES, PF 


Before we enter upon this war, it will be proper to refreſh 
our memories with a view of the ſtate of Athens at this time, 
which alone ſuſtained the firſt ſnock of the Perfians at Mara». 
thon ; as alſo to form ſome idea beforehand of the great men 
who ſhared in that celebrated victory. 00a 19 5 2 PIP 1 
Athens, juſt delivered from that yoke of ſervitude, -whic\ 
ſhe had been forced to bear for above thirty years under the 
tyranay of Piſiſtratus and his children, now peaceably enjoyed 
the advantages of liberty, the ſweetneſs and value of Which 
were only heightened and improved by that ſhort privation. 
Lacedæmon, which was at this time the miſtreſs of Greece, and 
had contributed at firſt to this happy change in Athens, ſeemed 
afterwards to repent of her good offices : And growing jealous of 


the tranquillity the herſelf = procured for her neighbou as 
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mne attempted to diſturb it, by endeavouring to reinſtate Hip- 
pias the ſon of Piſiſtratus, in the government of Athens. But 
all her attempts were fruitleſs, and ſerved only to manifeſt her 
AI- will, and her grief; to ſee Athens determined to maintain 
| Its independence even of Sparta itſelf. Hippias hereupon had 
recourſe to the Perſians. Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, ſent 
the Athenians word, as we have already mentioned, that they 
muſt re-eſtabliſh;Hippias in his authority, unleſs they choſe 
rather to draw the whole power of Darius upon them. This 
ſecond attempt ſucceeded no better than the firſt, Hippias was 
obliged to wait for a more favourable juncture. We ſhall ſee 
preſently, that he ſerved as a conductor or guide to the Perſian 
enerals, ſent by Darius againſt Greece. 5 
Athens, from the recovery of her liberty, was quite another 
city than under her tyrants, and diſplayed a very different kind 
of ſpirit. (5) Among the citizens, Miltiades diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf moſt in the war with the Perſians, which we are going 
to relate. He was the ſon of Cimon an illuſtrious Athenian. 
This Cimon had a half-brother by the mother's fide, whoſe 
name was, likewiſe Miltiades, of a very ancient and noble fa. 
mily in Egina, who had Jately been received into the number 
of the Athenian citizens. He was a perſon of great credit 
even in the time of Piſiſtratus: But, being unwilling to bear 
the yoke of a deſpotick government, he joyfully-embraced the 
offer made him, of going to ſettle with a colony in the Thra- 
eian Cherſoneſus, whither he was invited by the Dolonci, the 
inhabitants of that country, to be their king, or, according 
to the language of thoſe times, their tyrant. He dying with- 
| ouÞchildren, left the ſovereignty to Steſagoras, who was his 
nephew, and eldeſt ſon of his brother Cimon ; and Steſagoras 
dying alſo without iſſue, the ſons of Piſiſtratus, who then ruled 
Sie city of Athens, ſent his brother Miltiades, the perſon we 
are now ſpeaking of, into that country to be his ſucceſſor. He 
arrived there, and eftabliſked himſelf in the government in the 
ſame year Darius undertook his expedition againſt the Scy- 


thians. He attended that prince with ſome ſhips as far as the 


Danube; and was the perſon who adviſed the lonians to deſtroy i 


the bridge, and return home without watting for Darius. Du- 
ring his-reſidence in the Cherſoneſus, he married“ Hegeſipyla, 
daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king in the neighbourhood, 
by whom: he bad Cimon, the ſamaus Athenian 12 of 

55 wx 9 — = whom 


: (7) Merod. I, vi. c. 34, 41. Cor. Nep, in Mil, cap. i—iii, | 

= Aﬀeer the death of Miltiades, this F bis grandfather, and wwho was the 

frir.ceſs bad by a ſecond bigſband a ſon, | father of "Thucydides the . biftorion. 
. <650 Was called Otorus, aficr the name | Herod, | ; 
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whom a great deal will be ſaid in the ſequel: | Miltiades, hav- 
ing for ſeveral reaſons abdicated his government in Thrace,- 
embarked, and took all that he had on board hve ſhips, and- 
ſer fail for Athens. There he ſettled a-ſecond time, and ac- 
quired great reputation. $6469 1853 (41197 O46 wo eu 
(] At the ſame time two other citizens, younger than Mil- 
tiades, began to- diſtinguiſh themſelves at Athens, namely, 
Ariftides and Themiſtocles. Plutarch obferves, that the for- 


mer of theſe two had endeavoured to form himſelf upon the 


model of Cliſthenes, one of the greateſt men of his time, and 
a zealous defender of liberty, who had very much contributed 
to the reſtoring it at Athens, by expelling the Piſiſtratides oug 
of that city. k was an excellent cuſtom among the ancients, 
and which it were to be wiſhed might prevail amongſt. us, that 
the young men, ambitious of publick employments, particu- 
larly “ attached themſelves to ſuch aged and experienced per- 
ſons, as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt eminently therein 
and who, both by their converſation and example, could teach 
them the art of acting themſelves, and governing others with 
wiſdom and diſcretion. Thus, ſays Plutarch, did Ariſtides 


attach himſelf to Cliſthenes, and Cimon to Ariſtides; and he 


mentions ſeveral others, among the reſt Polybius, whom we 
have mentioned: fo often, and who in his youth was the con- 
ftant diſciple, and faitbful imitator of the celebrated Philo- 
pœmen. ee E 14 5:4 217 R-SIP1 28 
Themiſtocles and Ariſtides were of very different diſpoſiti- 


ons; but they both rendered great ſervices-to the common- 


wealth. 'Themiſtocles, who naturally inclined to popalar-go- 


vernment, omitted nothing, that could contribute to render 
him apreeable to the people, and to gain him friends; behav- 
ing himſelf with great affability and complaiſance to every. 


body, always ready to do ſervice to the citizens; every one of 


whom he knew by name; nor was he very nice about the 


means he uſed to oblige them. () Somebody talking with 
him once on this fabje&, told him, he would make an excel- 


lent magiſtrate, if his behaviour towards the citizens was more 
equal, and if he was not biaſſed in favour of one more than | 
another: God forbid; replied Themiſtocles, 7. /rould ever fit upon 


a tribunal, where my: friends ſhould find no mort credit or Fauour 
than flrangers.. Clebn, who appeared ſome time after at Athens, 


obſerved a quite different conduct, but yet ſuch as was not 


454 15154 WY 9 61 © . wholly- 
(r) Plut. in Arift. p. 319, 320. & in Them. p. 112, 13. An ſeni fit- 
gef. Reſp. p. 790, 791. | (:) Cic. de Senect. Plut, Aa fit ger. 
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wholly exempt from blame. When he came into the admi- 
niſtration of publick affairs, he aſſembled all his friends, and 
declared to them; that from that moment he renounced their 
friendſhip, leſt it ſnould prove an obſtacle to him in the dif- 
charge of bis duty, and cauſe him to act with partiality and 


Injvſtice/! This was doing them very little honour, and judg- 


Ing hardly of their integrity. But, as Plutarch ſays, it was 
not his friends but his paſhons that he ought to Have renounced, 


Atiſtides had the diſcretion to obſerve a juſt medium between 


theſe two vicious extremes. Being a f4vourer of ariftocracy in 
imitation of Lycurgus, whoſe great admirer he was, he in a 
manner ſtruck out a new path of his own; not endeavouring 
to'oblipe his friends at the expence of juſtice, and yet always 
-yeady to do them ſervice when conſiſtent with it. He carefully 
avoided making uſe of his friends recommendations for obtain- 
ing employments, left it ſhould prove a dangerous obligation 
upon him, as well as a plauſible pretext for them, to require 
the ſame favour from him on the like occaſion. He uſed to 
Fay, that the true citizen, or the honeſt man, otight- to make 
no other uſe of his credit and power, than upon all occaſions 


to practiſe what was honeſt and juſt, and engage others to do | 


the ſame, 5 3 8 
Conſidering this contrariety of principles and hamours among 
theſe great men, we are not to wonder, if, during their ad mini- 
ſtration, there was a continual oppoſition between them. Themiſ- 
tocles, who was bold 2nd enterprizing in almoſt all his attempts, 
was fill ſure almoſt always to find Ariſtides againſt him, who 
thought himſelf obliged to thwart theother's deſigus, even ſome- 
times when they were juſt and beneficial to the publick, leſt he 


mould get too great an aſcendant and authority, which might 


| bec6me pernicious to the commonwealth. One day, having got 
"the better of Themiſtocles, who had made ſome propoſal really 
"advantageous to the ſtate, he could not contain himſelf, bat 
eried out aloud as he went out of the aſſembly, Thar the Atbe- 

man would neuer profper, till they threw them both into the Bara- 


rum: The Barathfum was a pit, into which malefactors con- 


demned to die were thrown. (f) But notwithſtanding this 
mutual oppoſition, when the common intereſt was at ſtake, 
"they were no longer enemies: And whenever they were to 
take the field, or engage in any expedition, they agreed to- 
- * ether to lay aſide all differences on leaving the city, and to be 
"at liberty to reſume them on their return, if they thought fit. 
The predominant paſſion of Themiſtocles' was ambition and 
the love of glory, which diſcovered itſelf from his childhood. 


: 0% Plot, Apephchegm, p 76. 
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After the battle off Marathon, which we ſhall ſpeak of preſently, 
when. tlie people were. every where extolling the valour ang 
cond het Miltiades, who: had won it, Themiſtocles never ap- 
peared but in a very thonghtſul and melancholy. humour: He 
ſpent whole nights without fleep, and was never feen at pub» 

ck feaſts. and entertainments às uſual, When his friends, 
aftonifhe 


dat this change, aſked him the, reaſon of it, he made 
anſwer, That Miltiades's trophies auoul not let bim ſleep. Theſe 
were a kind of incentive; which never ceaſed to prompt» and 
animate. his ambition. From this time Fhemiſtocles addicted 
himfelf wholly to arms; and the love of martial glory wholly 
ee (names DE ARE 
As for Ariſtides, the love of the publiek good was the great 
fpring, of all his actions. What he was, moſt particularly ad- 
mired for, was. his confloncy andfiegiants under the unfore- 
 feen.changes,, to which thoſe, Who have the adminiſtration of 
affairs, are expoſed; for he was neither elevated with: the 
honour conferred; upon him, nor caſt down at the contempt and 
diſappointments he ſometimes experienced. On all oceaſions, 
he preſerved his uſual calmnefs and temper, being perſuaded, 
that a man ought to giue himſelf up entirely to his country, 
and to ſerve it. with a perſect diſiatereſtedneſo, as well wich re- 
gard.to: ghary; 8 to riches. The general eſteem for the up- 
Tightneſs:of big intentions, the purity of his zeal for the in- 


5 
tereſts of the ſtate, and the fincerity. of his virtue, appeared 
one day in the theatre, when one of Aſchylus's plays was 
acting. For when the actor had repeated that verſe, which 
ä 989 character of Amphiarus, He does not defire to ſeem 
gn haneft and virtuous man, but really. to be ſo, the Whole audt- 
ape age their eyes upon Ariſtides, and applied the ſenſe 
Another thing related of him, with relation to a publick 
employment, is very remarkable. He was no ſooner made 
treaſurer. general of the republick, but he made it appear, that 
his predeceſſors in that office had cheated the ſtate of vaſt ſums 
of money ;,and among the reſt, Themiſtocles in particular: for 
this great man, with all his merit, was not irreproachable on 
that head. For which reaſon, when Ariſtides came to paſs his 
accounts, Themiſtocles raiſed. a mighty faction againſt him, 
accuſed him of having embezzled the publick treaſure, and 
prevailed fo far, as to have him condemned and fined. But 
he principal inhabitants, and the moft virtuous part of the 
citizens, rifing up againſt ſo unjuſt a ſentence, not only the 
Judgment, was reverſed and the fine remitted,, but he wa 
elecded treafarer again for = year enſuing. He then ſeeme 
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to repent of his former adminiſtration; and by ſhewin;  himfetf. 


more tractable and indulgent towards others, he found out the 
ſecret of pleaſing all that plundered the commonwealth. For, 
as he neither reproved them, nor narrowly inſpected their ac- 
compts; all thoſe plunderers, grown fat with ſpoil and rapine, 
now extolled Ariſtides to the ſkies. It would have been eaſy 
for him, as we perceive, to have enriched - himſelf in a poſt of 
that nature, which ſeems, as it were, to invite a man to it by 
the many favourable opportunities it lays in bis way; eſpecially 
as he had to do with officers, who for their part were intent 
upon nothing but- robbing the * and would have been 
ready to conceal the frauds of the treaſurer their maſter, upon 
condition he did them the ſame favour. n. 
Theſa very officers now made intereſt with the people to have 
bim continued a third year in the ſame employment. But when 
the time of election was come, juſt as they were upon the point 
of electing Ariſtides unanimoufly, he roſe up, and warmly re- 
proved the Athenian people: What, ſays he, when I ma- 
**-naged- your treaſure winh all the fidelity and diligence an 
** honeſt man is capable ef, I met with the moſt eruel treat- 
% ment, and the moſt mortifying returns; and now that I 
* have abandoned it to the merey of all theſe robbers of the 
e publick, I am an admirable man, and the beſt of citizens! 
, cannot help declaring to you, that I am more aſhamed of 
the honour you do me this day, than I was of the con- 
++ demnation you paſſed againſt me this time twelvemonth : 
++ And with grief I find, that it is more glorious with us to be 
**. complaiſant to knaves, than to ſave the treaſures of the re- 
% publick.” - By this declaration he ftleneed the publick 
Plunderers,. and gained the eſteem of all good men, 


Such were the characters of theſe two illuftrious Athenians, 
who began to diſtinguiſh their'extenfive merit, when Darips 


turned his arms againſt Greece. | 
2. DAR IVs /euds heralds into Greece, in order to ſound the people, 
% „%% 3 © ONES 
= (x) Before this prince would directly engage in this enter- 
prize, he Judged it expedient, firſt of all, to ſound the Gre- 
cians,-and to kno | 

affected towards him. With this view he ſent heralds into all 
parts of Greece, to require earth and water in his namę: This 
was the form uſed by the Perſians when they exacted ſubmiſſion 
from thoſe they were for ſubjecting to them. On the arrival 
of theſe heralds, many of the Grecian cities, dreading the 
power of the Perſians, complied with their demands; as 45 


3 (2) Rerod, I. vi. ©. 49, 86. 
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priſoners at liberty, but they refuſed. ' ' - 


Econ, p. 182, 183. 
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alſo the inhabitants of Zgina, a little: jſle, over- againſt and 
not. far from Athens. This proceeding of the people of Ægina 
was looked upon as a publick treaſon. The Athenians repre- 


ſented the matter to the Spartans, who immediately 1 2 


Cleomenes, one of their kings, to apprehend the authors o 

it. The people of Ægina ERA to deliver them, under pre- 
tence that he came without his colleague. * This colleague was 
Demaratus, who had. himſelf ſuggeſted that excyſe. - As.foon: 
as Cleomenes was returned to Sparta, in order to be revenged 
on Demaratus for that affront, he endeavoured to get him de- 
poſed, as not being of the royal family 3 and ſucceeged/in his 
attempt by the affſtance of the prieſteſs of Delphos, whom he 
had ſuborned to give an anſwer favourable to his deſigns:! De- 

maratus, not being able to endure fo groſs an injury, baniſhed 
himſelf from his country, and retired to Darius, who received 
kim with open arms, and gave him a con ſiderable ſettlement in 


Perſia. He was ſucceeded in the throne by Leutychides, who 


joined his colleague, and went with him to Ægina, from 
whence they brought away ten of the principal inhabitants, and 
committed them to the cuſtody of the Athenians,'theirdeclareT: 


enemies. Cleomenes dying not long after,” and the fraud he 


had committed at Delphos being diſcovered, the-Lacedzmoni-- 
ans endeavoured to oblige the people of Athens to ſet thoſe 
EF ? 123 

(x) The Perfian- heralds, that went to Sparta and Athens, 
were not ſo favourably received, as thoſe that had been ſent to 
the other cities. One of them was thrown inte a well, and 
the other into a deep ditch, and were bid to take their earth 
and water. I ſhould be leſs ſurprized at this unworthy treat- 
ment, if Athens alone had been concerned in it. It was a 
proceeding ſuitable enough to a popular government, raſh; im- 
petuous, and violent; where reaſon is ſeldom-heard, and evesy- 
thing determined by paſſion. . But J do not find any thing in 


this agreeable to the Spartan equity and gravity. They were 


at liberty to refuſe what was demanded : But to treat publick 
officers in ſuch a manner, was an open violation of the law of 


nations. (y) If what the hiſtorians ſay on this head be true, 


the crime did not remain unpuniſhed. Talthybius, one of 
Agamemnon's heralds, was honoured at Sparta as a god, and 


had a temple there. He revenged the indignities done to the 
heralds of the king of Perſia, and made the Spartans feel the 
effects of his wrath, by bringing many terrible accidents upon 


them. In order to appeaſe him, and to expiate their offence, they 


ſent afterwards ſeveral of their chief citizens into Perſia, who 


3 voluntarily 


—— 


D 


voluntarily offered themſelves as victims for their country. 
They were delivered into the hands of Xerxes, who would not 
Jet them ſuffer, but ſent them back to their own country. As 
for the Athenians, Talthybius executed his vengeance on the 
family of Miltiades, who was — — pally concerned in the out- 
3. ThPitsrans AH ar Marathon by Mtuttanes, 
() Darius immediately ſent away Datis and Artaphernes, whom 
Ke had appointed generals in the room of Mardonius. Their 
 anfiruQtions were, to give up Eretria and Athens to be plunder- 
ed, to burn all the houfes and temples therein, to make all the 
inhabitants of both places priſoners, and to ſend them to Da- 
Fius ; for which, purpoſe they went provided with. a great num- 
ber of chains and ſetters. (a] They ſet fail with a fleet of five 
of fix hundred ſnips, and an army of five hundred thouſand men. 
After having made themſelves maſters of the ifles in the Egæan 
Fea, which they did without difliculty, they turned their courſe 
towards Eretria, a city of Eubcea, which they took after a fiege 
of ſeven days by the treachery of ſome of the principal inha- 
-buants : They reduced it entirely to aſhes, put all the inhabi- 
:tants in chains, and ſent them to Perſta. (&) Darius, contrary 
to their expectation, treated them kindly, and gave them a 
village in the eountry of. Ciſſia for their habitation, which was 
but a day's journey from Suſa, where (e) Apollonius Tyanæus 
_ [found ſome of their deſcendants fix hundred years afterwards, 
(4) After this ſucceſs at Eretria, the Perſians advanced to- 
wards Attica. Hippias conducted them to Marathon, a little 
town by the ſea-fide. They took care to acquaint the Athe- 
nians with the fate of Eretria; and to let them know, that not 
an inhabitant of that place had eſcaped their vengeance, in 
hopes that this news would induce them to ſurrender immedi- 
ately. The Athenians had ſent to Lacedzmon, to defire ſuc- 
_ eours againſt the common enemx, which the Spartans granted 
them inſtantly and without 72 but whieh could not 
ſet out till ſome days after, on account of an ancient cuſtom 
and a ſuperſtitious maxim amongſt them, that did not admit 
rhem to begin a march before the full of the moon. Not one 


: of their other allies prepared to ſuccour them, ſo great terror 


Rad the formidable army of the Perfians 125 on every ſide. 
Fbe inhabitants of Platæa alone furniſhed them with a thou- 
ſand ſoldiers. In this extremity the Athenians were obliged to 
8 6 | : | arm 
() A. M. 3574. Ant. I. C. 490. (a) Plut. in Moral. p. 829. (6) Heros. 
, vi. c. 119. () Phihoſtr, I. i. e. 17. (d) Herod, I. vi. e. 102, 120. 
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arm ths ſlaves, which had never been done there before this 
HE Ee 3 Ont. 
The Perfian army commanded by Datis conſiſted of an hun- 
dred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, That of the 
Athenians amounted in all but to ten thouſand men. This 


bad ten generals, of whom Miltiades was. the chief; and theſe 


ten were to have the command of the whole army, each for a 
day, one. after another, There was a great diſpute among 
theſe officers, whether they ſhould hazard a battſe, or expe 
the enemy within their walls. The latter opinion had a great 
majority, and appeared very reaſonable. For, what appearance 
of ſucceſs could there be in facing with a handful of ſoldiers ſo 
numerous and formidable an army as that of the Perſians ? 
Miltiades bowever declared for the contrary opinion, and 
fhowed, that the only means to exalt the courage of their own 
troops, and to ftrike a terror into thoſe of the enemy, was to ad- 
vance boldly towards them with an air of confidence and intre- 
idity. Ariſtides ſtrenuouſſy defended this opinion, and brought. 
ſome of the other commanders into it, ſo that when the ſuffrages 
came to be taken, they were equal on hoth ſides of the queſtion. 
Hereupon Miltiades addreſſed himſelf to Callimachus, Who was 
then * Polemarch, and had a right of voting as well as the ten 
commanders. He very warmly reprefented to him, that che 
fate of their country was then in his hands; and that his ſingle 
vote was to; determine whether Athens ſhould preſerve her 


| | liberty, or be enflaved ; and that he had it in his power by 


one word to become as famous as Harmodius and Ariftogiton, 


the authors of that liberty which the Athenians enjoyed. 


Callimachus pronounced that word in favour of Miltiades's 
opinion. And accordingly a battle was reſolved upon 

 Ariſtides refleAing, that a command which changes every 
day, muſt neceſſarily be feeble, unequal, not of a piece, often 
contrary. to itſelf, and incapable either of projecting, or exe- 
cuting any uniform deſign, was of opinion, that their danger 
was both too great and too preſſing for them to expoſe their 


affairs to ſuch inconveniencies. In orger to prevent them, he 
- Judged it neceffary to veſt the whole power in one ſingle per- 
_ ſon: And to induce his colleagues to act conformably, he him- 
ſelf ſet the firſt example of ref, nation. When the day came, 


on which it was his turn to take upon him the command, he 


reſigned it to Miltiades, as the more able and experienced 
general, The other commanders did the ſame, all ſentiments 


S 6 1 of 


be Polemarch at Athens was | the army, and to adminiſter Juſtice. * 


both an officer and a conſiderable magi- | ſhall give @ larger account of this offiee 


Fam, e employed 10 command in | in anober place. 1 M 


So 


irrer 
of jealouſy giving way to the love of the publick good: And 
by this day's behaviour we may learn, that it is almoſt as glo- 
rious to acknowledge merit in other perſons, as to have it in 


day came. Then, like an able captain, he endeavoured -by 
the advantage of the ground to gain what he wanted in ſtrength 
and number. He drew up his army at the foot of a mountain, 
that the enemy ſhould not be able either to ſurround him, or 
charge him in the rear. On the two fides of his army he 
KCauſed large trees to be thrown, which were cut down on pur- 
poſe, in order do cover his flanks, and render the Perſian ca- 
valry uſeleſs. Datis, their commander, was very ſenſible, 
that the place was not advantageous for him : But, relying 


to that of the Athenians ; and, on the other hand, not bein 
willing to ſtay till the reinforcement of the Spartans arrived, 
be ee | 

the enemy's charging them. As ſoon as the ſignal of battle 
was given, they ran againſt the enemy with alf the fury ima- 
ginable. The Perſians looked upon this firſt ſtep of the Athe- 
nians as a piece of madneſs, conſidering their army was ſo 
' ſmall, and utterly deſtitute both of cavalry and archers : But 
they were 1 undeceived. Herodotus obſerves, that this 
was the firſf time the Grecians began an engagement by running 


indeed, was there not reaſon to apprehend, that their running 
would in ſome meaſure weaken'the troops, and blunt the edge 
of their firſt impetuofity ; and that the ſoldiers having quitted 
their ranks, might be out of breath, fpent, and in diſorder, 
when they came to the enemy, who, waiting to receive them 
in good order and without ſtirring, ought, one would think, 
'ro A in a condition to ſuſtain their charge advantageouſly ? (e) 
This confideration engaged Pompey, at the battle of Pharſalia, 
to keep his troops in a ſteady poſture, and to forbid them 
making any motion, till the enemy made the firſt attack : (/ 
But Cæſar blames Pompey*s conduct in this reſpect, . 

57 1 . . t 15 


* 


8 
od nobis quidem nulla ratione] Kaioap wept 7370 Hapapriiv pra? 
factum à Pompeio videtur: propterea | Toy Hot, dyvohoavra, Thy pere 

quod eſt quædam incitatio atque ala- | d. poCepav Eyapy? yivopeivny oh- 

.critas naturaliter innata omnibus quæ | o, &;, bt Tai; whnyal; Blav wporis 

Rudi pugnæ incenditur, | Hanc non | P04, & cum, Ty Wproy bx eody7Ql 

«xeprimere, ſed augere imperatores de- dvappmiZofutrey, Plut. in Cel. 

dent. Cefe * v1 Sd 1 4 5h 5 mee — {0 rg . 


- (e)"Car, in Bell. Civil. 1, iii. F) Plut. in Pomp. p. 656. & in Cal, 
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one's ſelf. Miltiades however thought fit to wait till his own 


upon the number of his troops, which was infinitely ſuperior 


to engage. The Athenians did not wait for 
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zin running to engage, inſpires the ſoldiers with a certain en- 
Thuſiaſm and martial fury, and gives an additional force to 


their blows, and that it increaſes and inflames their courage, 


* 


could be more ſeaſonable 


which by the rapid movement of ſo many thouſand men toge» 
ther is blown up and animated, to uſe the expreſſion, hike 
flames by the wind. 1 leave it to the gentlemen who profefs 
arms, to decide the point between thoſe two great captains, 
and · return to my ſubject. ee , 


. [The battle was very fierce. and obſtinate. Miltiades had 


made the wings of his army exceeding ſtrong, but had left the 


main body more weak, and not ſo deep; the reaſon of which 
ſeems manifeſt enough. Having but ten thouſand men to 7 
E to ſueh a numerous and vaſt army, it was impoſſtble fot 


him either to make a large front, or to give an equal depth to 


his battalions. He was obliged therefore- ts take his choice; 
and he imagined, that he could gain the victory no otherwiſe} 
than by the efforts he ſhould make with his two wings, in order 
to break and diſperſe-thoſe of the Perſians; not doubting, but, 
when his wings were once victorious, they would be able to 
Mtack the enemy's main body in flank, and complete the vic- 


tory without much difficulty. This was the ſame plan as Han- 


nibal followed afterwards at the battle of Cannæ, which ſuc- 
ceeded fo well with bim, and which indeed ean ſcarce ever fail 
of ſucceeding. The Perſians then attacked the main body of 
the Grecian army, and made their greateſt effort particular 

upon their front. This was led by Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, 
who ſupported tt a long time with an intrepid courage and 


bravery, but were at length obliged to give ground. At that 


very inſtant came up their two vitorious wings, which had 
defeated thoſe-of the enemy, and put them to flight. -Nothing 

for the main body of the Grecian 
army, which began to be broken, — borne down 
by the number of the Perſians. The ſcale was quickly 
turned, and the Barbarians were entirely routed. They all 
betook themſelves to their heels and fed, not towards their 
eamp, but to their ſhips, that they might make their efeape. 
The Athenians purſued them thither, and ſet many of their 
veſſels on fire. On this occaſion it was that Cynægyrus, the 
brother of the poet Æſchylus, who laid held of one of: the 
ſhips, in order-to get into it with thoſe that fled) ® _ his 


3 Juſtin addi, that Cynegyrut, | not let go, ſo violent was bis rage againſf 


Having firſt bad bis rigbt and then bis | the enemy, This account it utterly fabu. 


ft band cut off with an. ax, laid hold | lous, and has not the leaft appearance-of 
of che weſſel with bis teeth, ond would. truth in i. „ , Ot 


* 
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icht hand. cut. off, and fell. into che fea and was drowned, 
de Athenians took feven of their ſhips. They had not above 
two hundred men killed on their fide in this engagement; 
whereas on the ſide of the Perſians above fix thoufand were 
Lain, without reckoning, thofe.who fell into the. ſea as they en- 
deavoured to eſcape, or thoſe that were conſumed with the 
MSips ſet on fire. 1noer een iden ( 
_  Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungratefal and per- 
- - fdious citizen, in order to recover the unjuſt dominion. uſurped 
by his father Piſiſtratus over the Athenians, had the baſeneſs to 
become a ſervile courtier to a barbarian prince, and to implore 
his aid againſt his native country. Urged on by hatred and 
xevenge, he ſuggeſted all the means he could invent.to load 
s country with chains; and even put himſelf at the bead of 
ats enemies, with defign to reduce that city to aſhes, to which 
he owed. his birth, and againſt which he had no other ground 
of complaint, than that ſhe wopld not acknowledge him for 
her tyrant. An ignominious death, together with everlaſting 
mfamy entailed upon his name, was the juſt reward of ſo black 
A 3 
] Immediately after the battle, an Athenian ſoldier, ſtill 
_ zecking with the blood of the enemy, quitted the army, and 
Fan to Athens to carry his fellow-cutizens the happy news of 
the victory. When he arrived at the magiſtrates houſe, he only 
"uttered two or three words, Rejoice, rejoice, the victory is ours, 
and: fell down dead at their feet. 
) The Perſians had thought themſelves fo ſure of victory, 
that they had brought marble to Marathon, in order to erect a 
trophy there. Fhe Grecians took this marble, and cauſed a 
ſtatue to be made of it by Phidias,. in honour of the goddeſs t- 
P a temple near the place where the battle 
ee, ny 875 47 . 
- The Perfian fleet, inſtead of ſailing by the iſlands, in order 
to re-enter Aſia, doubled the cape of Sunium, with the deſign 
of ſurprizing Athens, before the Athenian forces ſhould arrive 
.there to defend the city. But the latter had the precaution to 
march thitker with nine tribes to ſecure their country. And 
performed. their march with ſo much expedition, that they ar- 
zived there the ſame day. [The diſtance from Marathon to 
Athens is about forty miles, or fifteen: French leagues. This 
was a; great deal for an army that had juſt ne, 2 
ban =, ; ong 
„ (8) Plut. de glor. Athen. p. 347. (Þ) Pauſ. 1, i. p. 62. 2 
„ 0 Kateere, Xaigyutr, I could not | 1 This was the goddeſs. nohoſt 
— oſs. of the Greek ex- — it was 10 puniſh ure any 
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ech dong ard rude battle. By this means the deſigo of their eng- 
Ove mies: miſearried. | "EL; | | HIER 
it 5 Ariſtides, the only general that ſtayed at Marathon with his 
ere tribe, to take care of the ſpoil and priſoners, acted ſuitably 9 
en- the good opinion that was entertained of him. For, though gdld 
the and filver were ſcattered abont in abundance in the enemy's 
401 Camp, and though all the tents as well as gallies that were taken, 
5. were full of rich ctoaths and coſtly furniture, and treaſure of all 
eq kinds to an immenſe value, he not only was not tempted c 
L0G touch any of it himſelf, but hindered every body elſe fram 
r wuching it. | . 
od As ſoon as the day of the full moon was over, the Lacedar- 
ad monians began their march with two thouſand. men; and, 
of | Having travelled with all imaginable expedition, arrived in 
ch Attica after three days hard marching ; the length of the way 
nd from Sparta to Attica was no leſs than twelve red ſtadia, 
for or one hundred and fifty Engliſh miles. () The battle was 
* © fought the day before they arrived: However, they proceeded 
ck to Marathon, where they found the fields covered with dead: 
: bodies and riches. After having congratulated the Atheniags 
— on the happy ſacceſs of the battle, they returned to their own- 
| _ Country. | : WY i PREY 22S .. 
7: They were hindered by a foolifls and ridiculous ſuperſtition 


from having a ſhare in the moſt glotious action recorded in 
- hiſtory. For it is almoſt without example that ſuch- an handful 

of men, as the Athenians were, ſhould: not only make head 
againſt ſo numerous an army as that of the Perfians, but ſhould 
entirely rout and defeat them. One is aſtoniſhed to ſee fo for- 


| 4 midable a power attack fo ſmall a city and miſcarry; and we 
bY © are almoſt tempted to difbelieve the truth of an event, that 
dle appears ſo improbable, and which nevertheleſs is very certain 
| and unqueſtionable. This battle alone ſhows, what wonderful 
"w things may be performed by an able general, who knows how 
Eu to take his advantages; by the intrepidity of ſoldiers, that ate 
ah not afraid of death; by a zeal for one's country; the love of 
* Hberty; am hatred and deteſtation of flavery and tyranny; 
— which were ſentiments natural to the Athenians; but un- 


doubtedly very much augmented and inflamed in them by the 
very preſence of Hippias, whom they dreaded to have again 
for their maſter, after all that had paſſzd- between them. » 

 _ (#4) Plato, in more places than one, makes it his buſineſs to 


extol the battle of athon, and is for having that action 
2 conſidered as the ſource and original cauſe of all the victories 
of . 65% | 


Iſoer. in Panegyr. p. 13. (a) in Menex, 239, 240+ Et Ib. 1 
ot p. 698. 699. * 2. e . * e 
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| *hat were gained afterwards. . It was undoubtedly this vitow 


1 — deprived the Perſian power of that terror which had ren- 
:gered them fo formidable, and made every thing ſtoop before 


them: It was this victory that taught the Grecians to know 


their own ſtrength, and not to tremble before an enemy, ter- 
rible only in name; that made them find by experience, that 
victory does not depend ſo much upon the number, as the 


dourage of troops; that ſet before their eyes in a moſt con- 


' fpicuous light, the glory there is in ſacrificing one's life in the 
defence of our country, and for the preſervation of liberty; 
and laſtly, that inſpired them, through the whole courſe of 


| - fucceeding ages, with a noble emulation and warm defire to 


imitate their anceſtors, and not-to degenerate from their virtue. 
For, on all important occaſions it was cuſtomary among them 
to put the people in mind of Miltiades and his igvincible 
. troop, that is, of a- little army. of heroes, whoſe intrepidity 
and bravery had done ſo much honour to Athens. 


immediately paid to them, that was due to their merit. IIluſ- 
trious monuments were erected to them all, in the very place 
where the battle was fought 5 upon which their own names 

and that of their tribes were recorded. There were three diſ- 


tinct ſets of monuments ſeparately ſet up, one for the Atheni- 


ans, another for the Platzans; and a third for the flaves, 
whom they had admitted among their ſoldiers on that occaſion, 
: Miltiades's tomb was ereQed afterwards. in the ſame place. 

() The reflection Cornelius Nepos makes upon what the 


Athenians did to honour the memory of their general, deſerves 
to be taken notice of. Formerly ſays he, ſpeaking of the Ro- 
mans, our anceſtors rewarded virtue by marks of diſtinction, 


that were not ftately and ny, t ſuch as were rarely 


granted, and for-that very reaſon were r z whereas 
now they are: ſo profuſely. beſtowed, that little or. no value is 


ſet upon them. The ſame-thing happened, adds he, among 


the Athenians. All the honour that was paid to Miltiades, 


the great deliverer of Athens and of all Greece, was, that in 


a picture of the battle of Marathon, drawn by order of the 


Athenians, he was repreſented at the head of the ten com- 
manders, exhorting the ſoldiers, and ſetting them an exemple 
of their duty. But this ſame people in, later ages, being 


grown more powerful, and corrupted by the flatteries of 


their orators, decreed three hundred ſtatues to Demetrius 
24 Plutarch 


tj best in Atti. 5. 66, 62. (i) Cor, Neg. in Milt. e. % 


(5%) Thoſe that were ſlain in the battle, had all the 3 


ww worn g. » wer. 
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() Plutarch makes the ſame reflection, and wiſely obſerves, 
that the ® honour which is paid to great men ought not to be 
looked upon as the reward of their illuſtrious actions, but only 
as a mark of the eſteem of them, whereof ſuch monuments 
are intended to perpetuate the remembrance. It is not then 
the ſtatelinefs or magnificenee of pubfick monuments, which 
gives them their value, or makes them durable, but the ſincerę 


raw of tlioſe that ere them. The three hundred ſtatues 
© 


Demetrius Phalereus were all thrown down eyen in his own 
Hfe-time, but the picture in which Miltiades's courage was re- 


preſented was pre erved many ages after him. 


(e) This picture was kept at Athens in a gallery, adorned 
Aud en with different paintings, all excellent in their 
kind, and done by the greateſt maſters; which for that reaſon. 
was called w, fghifyiog varied and diverſiged, . The cele- 
brated Polygnotus, à native of the iſle of Thaſos, and one of 
the fineft painters of his time, painted this picture, or at leaſt 
the greateſt part of it; and, as he valued himſelf upon bis 
honour, and was more attached to glory than intereſt, he did 


it gratis, and would not receive any recompence for it. The 


city of Athens therefore rewarded him with a ſort of coin, that 
was more acceptable to his taſte, by procuring an order. from 
the Amphictyons to appoint him a publick lodging in the city, 
where he might live during his own pleaſurmmme. 

U) The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades was 
of no very long duration. Afﬀter the battle of Marathon, be 
deſired and obtained the command of a fleet of ſeventy ſhips, 
in order to puniſh and ſubdue the iflands that had favoured the 
Barbarians. Accordingly he reduced ſeveral of them: But 
having had ill ſucceſs in the iſle of Paros, and upon a falſe re- 
port of the arrival of the enemy's fleet, having raiſed the fiege 
which he had laid to the clpital city, wherein he R 

a very dangerous wound, he returned to Athens with his fleet; 
and was there impeached by a citizen, called Xanthippus, who: 
accuſed him of having raiſed the ſiege through gone & and. 
in conſideration of a great ſum of money given him by the 
King of Perſia. As little probability as there: was in this ac- 
euſation, it neverthelefs took place againſt the merit and inno- 


cence of Miltiades. © (7) He was condemned to loſe his life, 


and to be thrown into the Barathrum ; a ſentence paſſed only 
upon the greateſt criminals and malefactors. The magiſtrate 


| 9s n oppoſed 
(e) In pra. de rep. ger. p. 820 (o) Plin. l. zxxv. e. 9. p Herods 
v. c. 132, 136. Cor, Nep, in Milt, c. vii, viii. (9) Plut. in 

Georg. p. 519. | * 10 
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oppoſed' the execution. of ſo unjuſt a condemnation., All the -& 
Adar ſhewn to this preſerver of his country, was to have the 
Fentence of death commuted into a penalty of fifty talents, gr 
Efty thouſand crowns French money, being the ſum to which * 
the expences of the. fleet, thar had been e PRpped, upon his 
ſolicitation and advice, amounted. Not ric <nough to 
ay this ſu, he was put into priſon, 5 e, died of the 
bund he had received at Paros. Simon, his: ſon, who, was 
ar this Hime very young, Ggnalized his piety on this occaſion, N 
as weſhall find in the ſequel he did his courage afterwards, A 
He purchaſed the permiſſion of burying his father's body, by is 


Paying me fine of fifty thouſand crowns, 1n which he had been be 
condemned; which ſum the young man raiſed, as well as he Ki 
Could, by the aſſiſtance of. his, friends and. relations, Ma | A 
"Cornelius Ne 185 odſefves, that What chiefly induced the 4 
= eniahs td A8 1s manner, with regard to Milciades, was $0 
ly his merit te reat reputation, which made the people, ah 


Who were but lately delivered from the yoke of ſlavery under 
ifiſtratus, apprehcnd, that Miltiades, who bad been tyrant 
fore io LA Oberſoneſus, might affect the {; ame at Athens. 
W NG: * here fore choſe INF. ;5 puniſh an pores. perſon, 
i Perpetual appre enfions - 'O To this 
80 Fiete was the inſtitution, , of. the « oftracilm: at, Athens 
Sing. (>) fate elfewhere iven, an account. of the moſt N 
plau ble reaſons, upon which. pe oſtraciſm cauld be founded: 8 
ut I do not fee how we can full: Juſtify ſo ſtrange a policy, 10 
5 att merit becomes ſuſpected, and virtue it ſe appeats 
* minal. 5 
350 This 2 ars phaioly i in the 1838 of Atiflides.. His 


Jiviotubte attachment to juſtice obliged him on man occaſions 12 
to oppoſe Themiſtocles, who did not pique himſ- It upon his 
Weledey i in that reſpeQ; and. who ſpared, no, intrigues and cabals a1 
to engage te ſuffrages of the people, for removing a rival who hi 
always oppoſed his ambitious deſigns. + + This is a ſtrangę ſe 
Inſtance, at a perſon may be ſuperior, in merit and virtue, 'Or 
without being ſo in 3 The impetuous eloquence of di 
Mhbemiſtocles tore: down the juſtĩce of Axiſtides, and oceaſioned de 

Vis banimment. In this kind of trial the citizens gave their WM or 
BP. by wriſing. the name . accuſed. . perfor de to 

. A FD ell, 
40 Man, © Herd. Tom. if ith. 5 497+, (3). Plut. i in Ariſt. p. 32a, 323+ pa 
_-* Bac populus reſpiciens maluit abſtinentia, ut unus peſt hominum 
eum irmocentem pledl, _ quam ſe Ava | memoriam, quod quidem nos audieri- 
dus efft in time. mus, cognomine] 3 
.+ 1a bid cognitoe en, quanto an- tamen 2 Themiſtoele befactus . 
iftaret eloquentia innocentiæ. Quan- | teftula ill3 exiljo decem annorum mu ny 


n ee ies ertellebet Arifiides | tator et. Cor, Wow Of 5 
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(s) W HE N Darius received the news of the defeat gf 


bim from carrying on the war againſt Greece, that it only 


Immortalibus, ſi exilio ſibi ea injuria 


* 
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. 


Hell, called in Greeks gaser, from whence came the term oi: 
traciſm. On this occaſion, a peaſant, who could not write; 


and did not know Ariftides, applied to himfelf, and defired 
him to put the name of Ariſtides upon his ſhell. “ Has; he 
„done you any wrong, ſaid Ariſtides, that you, are for 
« condemning him in this manner?“ No,“ rephed the 


"other, 66 1 do not ſo much as know him; but 1 am quite tired 


« and angry with hearing every body call him %% Juſt? 
Ariſtides, without ſaying a word more, calmly took the ſhelf, 
wrote his own name im it, and returned it. He ſet out for his. 
baniſhment, imploring the gods that no accident might befall 


| his country to make it regret him. The great Camillus, in 


a like caſe, did not imitate his. generoſity, and prayed to a 
quite different effect, deſiring the gods to force: hs ungrateful 
country by ſome misfortune to have occaſion for his aid, 
recall him as ſoon as poſſible. 


6) O happy republick; cries out Valerius Maximus, ſpeaks 


7 


_ ing. of Ariſtides's baniſhment, which after having ſo bafely 
treated the moſt virtuous man it ever produced, has ſtill. been 


able to find citizens zealouſly and faithfully attached: to her 
ſervice! Felices Athenas, que poſt illius exilium invenire. alina 
aut virum bonum, aut amantem ſui ciuem potiterunt ; cum que tute 


t/a ſanctitas migravit 4 


S rer. VIII. Dax ius reſolves to make war in por/on again 
Er and agaizf Gakx ZE: I. prevented by. death. 
Diſpute betæueen tao of his ſons, concerning the ſucceſſion to the 

- crowns XN BRXES: is choſer ting. . «SER 55280 


* 


/ his army at Marathon, he was violently enrage z 
and that bad ſucceſs was ſo far from diſcouraging or 2 


ſerved to animate him to purſue it with the greater vigour, in 
order to be revenged at the ſame time for the awe. of Sat- 
dis, and for the diſhonour incurred at Marathon. Being this 


determined to march in perſon with all his forces, he diſpatched 


orders to all his 1 in the ſeveral provinces of his empiie 
to arm themſelves for this expedition. „ 
After having ſpent three years in making the neeeffary prg- 
Y 


parations, he bad another war to carry on, occaſioned 
- (0) Val. Max. K ...e. . (») Herod, I. vn. c. 2 
la exilium abjit, pre eatus ab dfis rum ſui ei eitati intratim fa 
Liv. l. v. 8. 38. f 9 
„ 1 


Kexety. primo quoque tempore defide- 


* 
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revolt of Egypt. It ſeems from what we read in (x) Diodorus 
at 3 thither himſelf to quell it, and that 

de ſucceeded. The hiftorian relates, that upon this prince's 
deſiring to have his ſtatue placed before that of Seſoſtris, the 

« chief prieſt of the Egyptians told him, he bad not yet equalled 
the glory of that congueror; and that the king, without being 

offended at the Egyptian prieſts: freedom, made anſwer, that 


de would endeavour to ſurpaſs it. Diodorus adds farther, that 


Darius, deteſting the impious cruelty which his predeceſſor 
Cambyfes had exerciſed in- that country, expreſfed great reve- 
Tence for their gods and temples; that he had ſeveral conver- 


' fations with the Egyptian prieſts upon matters of religion and 


"IIS and that having learnt of them, with what gen- 


Tleneſs their aneient kings uſed to treat their ſubjects, he en- 
Adeavoured, after his return into Perſia, to form himſelf _ 


their model. But (5) Herodotus, more worthy of belief in 
this particular than Diodorus, only obſerves, that this prince 


reſolving at once to chaſtife his revolted ſubjeRs, and to be 
of his ancienc enemies, determined to make war 


avenged 
"againſt both: at the ſame time, and to attack Greece in perſon 


with the groſs of his army, whilſt the. reſt of it was employed 
Abe ae „ 90 8 


(z] According to an ancient euſtom among the Perſians, 
their king was not allowed to go to war, without having firſt 
named the perſon that ſhould: ſucceed him in the throne ; a 


euſtom wiſely eſtabliſhed to prevent the ſtate's being expoſed 
to the troubles, which generally attend the uncertainty of a. 


fucceſſor; to the inconveniencies of anarchy, and to the ca- 


hals of various pretenders. Darius, before he undertook his 


expedition againſt Greece, thought himſelf the more obliged 
to obſerve this rule, as he was already advanced in years, and 


238 there was a difference between two of his ſons, upon the 


Point of ſucceeding to the empire; which difference might oc- 
caſion a civil war after his death, if he left it undetermined, 
Darius had three ſons by his firſt wife, the daughter of Go- 
*bryas, all three born before their father came to the crown; 
and fovr more by Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, who were all 
Born after their father's acceſſion to the throne; Artabazanes, 
called by Juſtin Artemenes, was the eldeſt of the former, and 
_Xerxes of the latter. Artabazanes alledged in his own behalf, 
that, as he was the eldeſt of all the brothers, the right of ſuc- 


_ *eeflion, according to the cuſtom and practice of all nations, 


belonged to him preferably to all the reſt. Xerxes's argument 
was, that as he was the ſon of Darius by Atoſſa, the 1 
| EX* ++M +6 | » 5% 4 N a 


(x) Lib. i. p. 84,85. (7) Lib. vi. e. 2:5 (j Thid;er 253 
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af Cyrus; who: founded the Perſian empire, it was more juli 
that the crown of Cyrus ſhould devolve upon one of his de- 
ſcendants, than upon one that was not. Demaratus, the Spar- 
tan king, unjuſtly depoſed by his ſubjeQs, and at that time in 
exile at the court of Perfia, ſecretly ſuggeſted to Xerxes ano- 
ther argument to ſupport his pretenſions: That Artabazanes 
was indeed the eldeſt ſon of Darius, but he, Xerxes,. was the 


eldeſt ſon of the king; and therefore, Artabazanes being born 
when his father was but a private perſon, all he could pretend 


to, on account of his ſeniority, was only to inherit his private 
eſtate ; but that he, Xerxes, being the firſt bor ſon of the kin g 
had the beſt right to ſucceed to the crown. He further ſup- 
ported this argument by the example of the Lacedzmonians, 
who admitted none to inherit the kingdom, but thoſe children 
that were born after their father's acceſſion. The right of ſuc- 


ceeding was accordingly determined in favour of Xerxes. 


* Juſtin (a) and Plutarch place this diſpute. after Darius“s 
deceaſe. They both take notice of the prudent conduct of 
theſe two brothers on ſo nice an occaſion. According to their 
manner of relating this fact, Artabazanes was abſent when the 
king died; and Xerxes immediately aſſumed all the marks, 


and exerciſed all the functions of the ſovereignty. But upon 


his brother's returning home, he quitted the diadem and the 
tiara, which he wore in ſuch a manner as only ſuited the king. 
went out to meet him, and ſhewed him all imaginable e 
They agreed to make their uncle Artabanes the arbitrator of 
their difference, and without any further appeal, to acquieſee 
in his deciſion. All the while this diſpute laſted, the two bro- 
thers ſhewed one another all the demonſtrations of a truly fra- 
ternal friendſhip, by keeping up a continual intercourſe of 
preſents and entertainments, from whence their mutual eſteem 
and confidence for each other baniſhed all their fears and ſuf 
picions on both ſides; and introduced an uncanftrained chear- 
fulneſs, and a perfect ſecurity. This is a ſpectacle, ſays Juſ- 
tin, highly worthy of our admiration : To ſee, whilſt moſt 
brothers are at daggers-drawing with one another about a ſmall 
patrimony, with what moderation and temper both waited for 
a deciſion, which was to diſpoſe of the greateſt empire then in 


the univerſe, When Artabanes gave judgment in favour of 
| „ Kerxes, 

5 ( Tuſtin, I. ii, c. 10. Plut. de frat, amore, p. 448. 

» Adeo fraterna contentio fuit, ut | habueriat: judicium quoque ipſum 
nec victor inſultaverit, nec victus do- | fine arbitris, | fine convitio fuerit. 
luerit; ipſogue litis tempore invicem | Tanto moderatius tum fratres inter ſe 


munera miſerint; jucunda quoque in- | regna maxima dividebant, quam nung 
exigua patrimonia partiuntur, Tuſtin, 


ter ſe non ſolum, ſed erec ua convivia 


) 


Nexxes, Artabazanes the ſame jnſtanr proſtrated himſelf before 
him, acknowledging him for his maſter; and placed him upon 
the throne with his own hand; by which proceeding he ſhewed 
4 preatneſs of ſoul, truly royal, and infinitely ſuperior to all 
Human dignities. This ready acquieſcence in a ſentence ſo 
Cantrary to his intereſts, was not the effect of an artful policy, 
chat knows how to diſſemble upon occaſion, and to derive ho- 
your to itſelf from what it could not prevent: No; it pro- 

ecded from a real refpe@ for the laws, a ſincere affection for 
His brother, and an indifference for that which ſo warmly in- 
flames the ambition of mankind, and ſo frequently arms the 
neareſt relations againſt each other. For his part, during his 
whole life, he continued firmly attached to the ben of 
Rerxes, and proſecuted them with ſo much ardour and zeal, 
that he loſt his life in his ſervice at the battle of Salamin. 

(E) At whatever time this diſpute is to he placed, jt is evis 
dent Darius could not execute the double expedition he was 
meditating againſt Egypt and Greece; and that he was pre- 
vented by death from purſuing that projet. He had reigned 
Chirty-fix years. The epit: ph * of this prince, which contains 
a boaſt, that he could drink much without diſordering his rea- 
fon, proves that the Perſians actually thought that circum- 
ſtance for their glory. We ſhall ſee in the ſequel, that Cyrus 
the younger aſcribes this quality to himſelf, as a perfection 


E 


hat rendered him more worthy of the throne than his elder 


rother. Who in theſe times would think of annexing this me- 


Tit to the qualifications of an.excellent prince ? 
This prince had many excellent qualities, but they were at- 
. with great failings; and the kingdom felt the effects 
th.of the one and the other. + For ſuch is the condition of 
Princes, they never act nor live for themſelves alone. What- 
ever they are, either as to good or evil, they are for their peo- 
ple; and the intereſts of the ane and the other are inſeparable. 
arius had a great fund of gentleneſs, equity, clemency, and 


indneſs for his people: He loved juſtice, and reſpected the 


laws: He efteemed merit, and was careful to reward it: He 
was not jealous of his rank or authority, ſo as to exact a forced 
Homage, or to render himſelf inacceſſible; and notwithſtand- 
ing his own great experience and abilities in publick affairs, he 
would hearken to the advice of others, and reap the benefit of 
their counſels. It is of bim the holy (c) ſcripture ſpeaks, 
8 2 3 3 . where 
6) Herod. I. vi. c. 4. ei 7 
* msn 3% ofvev wivew.wonbv, x ra ad remp. i t, Tacit 
e Sag en. I. x. p. 7 [15 © 4 1 9 ” 
'"+ Ka nati eſtis, ut bona malague 20 
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where it ſays, that he did nothing without conſulting the wiſe 
men of his court. He was not afraid of expoſing his perſon 


in battle, and was always cool even in the heat of action: (4) 
He ſaid of himſelf, that the moſt imminent and preſſing dan- 


ger ſerved only to increaſe his courage and his prudence : In a 
word, there have been few princes more expert than he in the 
art of governing, or more experienced in the buſineſs of war. 
Nor was the glory of being a conqueror, if that may be called 


a glory, wanting to his character. For he not only reſtored 


and entirely confirmed the empire of Cyrus, which had been 
very much ſhaken by the ill conduct of Cambyſes and the Ma- 
gian impoſtor; but he likewiſe added many great and rich 
provinces to it, and particularly India, Thrace, Macedonia, 
and the iſles contiguous to the coaſts of Tonia, 55 

But ſometimes theſe good qualities of his gave way to fail - 
ings of a quite oppoſite nature. Do we ſee any thing like 
Darius's uſual gentleneſs and good nature in his treatment of 
that unfortunate father, who defired the favour of him to leave 
him one of his three ſons at home, while the other two fol- 
lowed the king in his expedition ? Was there ever an occaſion 
wherein he had more need of counſel, than when he formed 
the deſign of making war upon the Scythians ? And could any _ 
one give more prudent advice, than what his brother gave him 
on that occafion ? But he would not follow it. Does there 
appear in that whole expedition any mark of wiſdom, or pru- 


dence ? What do we ſee in all that affair, but a prince intoxi- _ 


cated with his greatneſs, who fancies there is nothing in the 
world that can reſiſt him; and whoſe weak ambition to figna- 
lize himſelf by an extraordinary conqueſt, has ſtifled all the 


good ſenſe, judgment, and even military knowledge, he poſ- 


ſeſſed before ? 

What conſtitutes the ſolid glory of Darius's reign. is, his 
being choſen by God himſelf, as Cyrus had been before, to be 
the inſtrument of his mercies towards his people, the declared 

rotector of the Iſraelites, and the reſtorer of the temple at 
Jeralalim. The reader may ſee this part of his hiſtory in the 
book of Ezra, and in the writings of the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, | 
(d) Plat. in Apoph. p. 172. 
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